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Are  750,000  teen  agers  in  Chicago  and  suburbs  important  to  your  sales?  Today, 
very  few  advertisers  can  answer  an  unqualified  "No”.  On  more  and  more 
products,  today’s  young  people  help  determine  brand  preferences  for  the 
entire  family. 

Selling  this  hard-to-reach  teen  age  market  is  easy  when  you  use  TV  WEEK. 
The  Chicago  Tribune’s  popular  new  television  magazine  reaches  more 
than  775,000  families  in  Chicago  and  suburbs — and  young  people 
(age  10  through  19)  love  it. 

A  new  TV  WEEK  teen  age  readership  study  shows  these  remarkable  findings: 

★  97%  keep  TV  WEEK  for  a  week  or  longer! 

★  73%  said  they  use  TV  WEEK  regularly! 

★  50%  said  they  refer  to  TV  WEEK  5  or  more  times  a  day: 

30%  said  3  or  4  times  a  day! 

To  sell  it  to  the  teens  in  Chicago  and  suburbs,  tell  it  to  the  teens  with 
TV  WEEK.  It  sells  for  you  all  week  long. 
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Chosen  by  leading  newspaper  plants  on  a  basis  of 
performance,  the  WOOD  Metropolitan  4-Color  Ui 
vides  the  ultimate  in  fine  quality  ROP  Color  p 


Greater  Flexibility 


Individual  Couples  reversible  as  desired 


Adaptable  for  use  with  standard 
black  and  white  units 


Also  prints  black;  press  need  noVstay  idle 
when  no  color  is  running 


Color  and  black  cylinders  controlled  by 
single  gear  which  minimizes  back-lash, 
assures  better  register 


Four  individual  color  fountains  for  each  print¬ 
ing  couple;  removable  for  easy  washup  and 
color  changes 


FILM  FEED:  Makes  possible  ink  film  on  ANY  ink  motion, 
on  ANY  newspaper  press. 

ECONOMY:  Will  operate  on  small  amounts  of  ink; 
reduces  ink  waste. 


DRIVE:  No  gear  drive  attachment  necessary— each  foun¬ 
tain  driven  by  fricton  from  the  most  convenient  rubber  roller. 


CLEANING:  Pour  out  excess  ink;  immerse  ENTIRE  foun¬ 
tain  in  solvent  bath;  remove,  and  wipe  clean. 


ATTACHMENT  TO  PRINTING  UNIT:  Fountain  may  be  attached 
to  ANY  bracket  by  merely  tightening  two  locking  screws.  Adjustment  of  fountain 
relative  to  bracket  permits  firm  setting  against  the  rubber  roller. 

REVERSIBILITY:  Color  Printing  necessitates  reversing  of  cylinders  in 
many  instances— by  a  simple  gear  operation,  the  WOOD  PORTABLE  COLOR  INK 
FOUNTAIN  is  ready  for  use. 

CONSTRUCTION:  Rigid  design,  yet  light  in  weight,  through  the  use  of 
aluminum  wherever  possible.  Precision  built  for  accuracy  and  long  life. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office;  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


MAKERS  OF  PRESSES,  REELROOM  AND  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  OVER  A  HALF  CENTURY 


►  It’s  Big  .  .  .  it’s  growing!  In  1956,  Indiana  was  second 
in  industrial  growth  in  the  U.  S. 

►  It’s  Steady  ...  a  balance  between  industry  and  agricul¬ 
ture  that  assures  a  stable  market. 

►  You  get  Saturation  Coverage  of  the  metropolitan  area, 
plus  an  effective  bonus  coverage  of  the  44  surrounding 
counties,  in  The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis 
News,  rite  for  complete  market  and  circulation  data. 

Member.  Metro  Sunday  Magazine  Network 
Member,  Metro  Sunday  Comics  Network 


•  If  jewelry  is  your  business,  Indianapolis  is  a  real  jewel 
of  a  market.  In  fact,  during  1956,  jewelry  store  sales  in 
Indianapolis  were  79.7%  above  the  national  average.*  And, 
with  an  average  annual  family  income  of  $6,882.00**, 
Indianapolis  is  a  jewel  of  a  market  for  every  good  product. 
That’s  why  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago,  in  its 
latest  annual  report,  calls  Indianapolis  "Big  Town — Boom 
Town  of  the  Midwest.’’  Also — 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


'1954  Census  of  Business  and  Retail  Trade 

'Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power.  Hay  10,  195'' 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
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VIGOROUS  INDUSTRIAL 
GROWTH  .  . .  highlights  the 
prosperous  Topeka  Market! 

Industrially,  the  Topeka  market  is  expanding  in 
all  direetions.  The  bright  new  picture  includes 
a  9-million-dollar  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
expansion  and  the  construction  of  a  SO-miilion- 
dollar  DuPont  cellophane  plant. 

The  Topeka  Capital-Ioumal  cover  this  vastly 
expanding  industrial  market  with  their  87,569 
combined  total  circulation. 

THE  TOPEKA 
CAPITAL-JOURNAL 

Stauffer  Publications  Newspapers 


( Ret)resented  Nationally  by  Jnnn  & 
Kelley,  Inc.  Officesl.  ChicaKO.  New 
York,  Detroit.  San  Francisco,  Lo* 
Antreles,  and  Atlanta. 


LOOK 

ELIZABETH 


NEW  JERSEY 


THE  PRINCIPAL  MARKET  IN  UNION  COUNTY 


SINCE  1950 

FAMILIES _  _  26% 

BUYING  INCOME _  1  68% 

PER  CAPITA  INCOME__  J _ 45% 

PER  FAMILY  INCOME  _  37% 

RETAIL  SALES _ _  ^  44% 

Source — Sales  Mana9»ment  S.O.B.P. 

COVERED  BY 

ELIZABETH  DAILY  JOURNAL 

NOW  CIRCULATING  DAILY  OVER 

53,000  COPIES 

Represented  Nationally  by  Ward-Griffith  Company,  Inc. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Sept.  6-7 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  fall  meeting. 
Alderbrook,  Wash. 

Sept.  7-8— Kansas-Missouri  Mechanical  Conference,  Town  House  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Kas.  I 

Sept.  8-— New  Jersey  Association  of  Daily  Newspaper  Women,  first | 
general  meeting,  WTOA  Auditorium,  Trenton,  N,  J. 

Sept.  8-11 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  and 
National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Regional,  combined 
Summer  convention,  Samoset  Hotel.  Rockland,  Me. 

Sept.  8-12 — Rochester  Photo  Conference,  second  annual,  sponsored  by 
National  Press  Photographers  Association  and  Eastman  House,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Sept.  9-13 — International  Stereotypers'  and  Electrotypers'  Union,  annuel: 
convention,  Toronto.  | 

Sept.  I  l-l 3— Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association  (EastenI 

Canada),  annual  convention.  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

Sept.  12-15 — New  York  Press  Association,  Fall  meeting,  Montauk ! 

Manor,  Montauk,  Long  Island.  i, 

Sept.  13-14— Wisconsin  Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Daily 
newspapers,  annual  Fall  Conference,  Hotel  Mead,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  ‘ 
Wis.  ( 

Sept.  14— United  Press  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  working  session,  Holf 
day  Motor  Hotel,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  14-15 — Minnesota  Associated  Press,  Fall  meeting,  Crookston,  Mina. 
Sept.  15-17 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Inc.,  convention, 
Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid,  Whiteface,  New  York. 

Sept.  15-18 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  28th  annual 
convention.  Bon  Air  Hotel,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Sept.  17— Texas  Associated  Press  Radio-Television  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Gunter  Hotel,  Sen  Antonio. 

Sept.  20-21 — CNPA  Weekly  Newspaper  Workshop.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Sept.  21— United  Press  Newspaper  Editors  of  Michigan,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Sept.  21— United  Press  Indiana  Newspaper  Editors,  Fall  meeting, 
Sheraton-Lincoln  hotel,  Indianapolis. 

Sept.  21-22 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  first  annual  meeting, 
Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sept.  22 — American  Travel  Writers  Association,  Jefferson  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  then  caravan  travel  through  Ozarks. 

Sept.  22-24— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall 
meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  23-25— Newspaper  ROP  Color  Conference,  second  annual,  Shera¬ 
ton  Hotel,  Chicago.  | 

Sept.  26-28— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  annual 
convention,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  26-29 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  Fall  meeting,  Chatham  Bars  Inn,  Chatham,  Mass. 

Sept.  26-29 — Advertising  Federation  of  America  Tenth  District  ccr- 
vention,  El  Paso.  Texas. 

Sept.  29-30— Ohio  Select  List  of  Daily  Newspapers,  annual  meeting, 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  4— Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  15th  annual 
meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  1-8— National  Newspaper  Week. 

Oct.  2 — Canadian  Press,  Fall  meeting  of  Board,  Windsor  Hotal, 
Montreal. 

Oct.  4-5 — University  Press  Club  of  Michigan,  40th  annual  meeting. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Oct.  4-5— United  Press  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  Association  meeting, 
Pere  Marquette  State  Park  near  Alton. 

Oct.  4-5— University  of  Colorado,  26th  Newspaper  Week,  Boulder,  Col. 
Oct.  6-8 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meeting,  Lin¬ 
coln  Lodge,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  6-8— Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  9-12— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Oklahoma  City. 
Oct.  10-12 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  annual  Fall  business  meet-® 
ing  and  convention.  Stonewall  Jackson  Hotel,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Oct.  13-15 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel. 
Chicago. 

Oct.  1 1 — United  Press  Editors  of  West  Virginia,  Fall  meeting,  Clarks¬ 
burg,  W.  Va. 

Oct.  1 1 — The  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Fall  meeting.  Hotel  Park 
Lane,  New  York  City. 


Vol.  90,  No.  36,  Ausrust  31,  19B7,  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth  Elatnte  is 
published  es-ery  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue — The  International  Year  Boole 
Number  in  February  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1476  Broadway,  New  Yoric  36,  N.  Y. 
(Printed  by  Scott  Printing  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.)  Second  class  mail  privileyct 
authorized  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879,  with  Titles 
patented  and  ReKistered  and  contents  Copyrifthted  1967  by  the  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher  &>.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  36.60  in  United  States  and  possessions, 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries  110.00.  Payment  In  Sterlinir  may  be  made 
to  E4P  "American  Account”  First  National  City  Bank  of  N.  Y.,  116  Old 
Broad  St.,  London,  or  to  the  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Bank  Limited,  Royal 
Exchange  Branch,  86  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  ^ 
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Coming  Titles,,, 

Eyewitness  to  Death 
.V^atlia  Christie 

Tops  among  mystery  writers, 

.Visatha  Christie  needs  no 
introduction.  In  her  new  serial  two 
trains  run  parallel  and  an  elderly 
woman  in  one  train  sees  a  m‘an 
strangling  a  woman  in  a 
fompartment  of  the  other  train. 
Noliody  will  believe  her  story.  It 
takes  .Sliss  Marple.  fluttery  old  lady 
svilh  a  shrewd  brain  and  a  gift  for 
>4ilving  crimes— to  mastermind  a 
search  for  the  body  and  trick  the 
niiirderer  into  exposing  himself. 

42  installmenth. . . 
starts  October  20,  1957 

^  yomilig  Manhunt 

.\llan  Vaughan  Eltston 

.\  cattleman  wills  his  cattle  to 
the  son  who  loyally  stays  on  the 
ranch,  and  his  cash  to  the  runaway 
son  who  never  wants  to  see  a  cow 
again,  llis  murder  occurs  just  as  he 
ha*  converted  his  huge  herd  into 
cash  to  buy  Rew  breeding  stock 
and  a  manhunt  is  on  for  a  murderer 
inas(|uerading  under  a  false  name. 

\  breathlessly  tense  story. 

5,5  intitnllmentB . . . 
iitarts  December  1,  1937 

Untitled  Serial 

Ruynurd  Kendrick 

Something  strange  is  going  on 
at  a  uranium  mine  in  New'  York 
State.  Two  men  are  kidnapped  and 
two  others  killed  to  keep  a  sample 
of  ore  from  being  analyzed. 

Have  spies  found  their  way  into 
this  rlo8ely*guarded  mine?  It  takes 
the  ingeniousness  of  Captain 
Duncan  Maclain,  brilliant  blind 
investigator,  to  provide  the  solution. 
In  the  dramatic  finale  of  this 
story  suspense  mounts  to  a 
shuddering  high. 

42  installment^)... 
starts  January  5,  1958 

The  Galloway  Case 

Ami  rew  Carve 

On  a  newspaper  assignment  to 
Channel  Islands  Peter  Rennie  meets 
Mary  Smith,  much  traveled 
confidential  secretary,  and  falls 
in  love  at  first  sight.  Suddenly 
Mary  disappears.  After  a  persistent 
*earch  Rennie  finds  her  and 
learns  her  father,  a  successful 
writer,  has  been  convicted  of 
murder.  Their  efforts  to  prove  his 
innocence  ancTwipe  out  a  humiliating 
charge  of  plagiarism  lead  tor  the 
mountain  mines  in  Wales.  \  charming 
story  with  heightened  suspense. 

28  installments . . . 
starts  February  16,  1958 


“A  figure  detached  itself  from  the  shadows  ...fell 
into  step  by  Mason’s  side.’* 


^^The  Proxy  Murder” 

...by  Erie  Stanley  Gardner 

Starling  Sunday,  September  8,  the  editors  of  Blue  Kibbon 
Fiction  proudly  present  a  brilliant  new  serial  by  Erie  Stanley 
Gardner. . .“The  Proxy  Murder”.. .starring  Perry  Mason, 
delightful,  ingenious,  unpredictable  lawyer-detective. . .who  has 
sparred  with  prosecutors  and  saved  the  innocent  in  fifty-three 
books  of  the  unchallenged  dean  of  mystery  writers! 

Now  Perry  Mason  brings  his  skills  and  talents  to  a  proxy  battle 
...  in  which  an  unscrupulous  ex-employe  tries  to  gain  control 
of  a  big  company . . .  with  a  plot  complicated  by  a  woman’s 
murder  and  a  framed  client  — leading  to  terrific  suspense! 

Millions  of  mystery  story  fans  who  want  the  best  will  want 
“The  Proxy  Murder.”  For  synopses  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or 
write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 

C; _ T _ _  News  Buildine,  New  York 

syndicate,  Inc.^  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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Only  Boston  exceeds  Worcester 


91.9% 


intensive  coverage  by 
the  Telegram-Goxette 

160,531  Dailyt  —  106,655  Sunday! 

•Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power  May  1957 
tMarch  31,  1957  A.B.C.  Publisher's  Statement 

The  Worcester 

TELEGRAM  and  GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Howard  M.  Booth,  Publisher 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  t  SCHMITT,  Irc. 

Nofiono/  Represenfohves 

STATION  WTAO  AND  WTA6-TM 


A  PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING  APPROACH 

TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 

.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev¬ 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 

OUR  SERVICES 

Investigations  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 

As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 

CHAS.  f.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSEHS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


T  EN  RULES  for  being  a  pest  in  submitting  copy  to  a  news¬ 
paperman  are  supplied  by  Pete  Ivey,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C., 
columnist  for  several  papers.  His  ways  of  making  a  nuisance 
of  yourself  in  the  newsroom:  1)  Pick  your  moment.  2)  Poor 
manuscript  preparation.  3)  Give  prestige  impression  by  say  ing 
you  are  a  personal  friend  of  the  publisher.  4)  Cite  news  value. 

M  Kill  news.  6)  Cameraderie.  7)  Economic  influence.  8) 
Pin  down  when  it’s  coming  out.  9)  Dictate  space  and  headline 
size.  10)  After  publication,  call  up  to  inquire  why  your  piece 
was  not  in  the  paper  and  if  it  was  why  it  was  not  played  right 
or  why  you  were  misquoted.  To  further  chill  the  editor  to  the 
marrow,  you  can  call  him  up  at  home  and  harangue  him,  Pete 
points  out.  He  adds:  “Tell  him  to  print  it  exactly  as  you  have 
written  it  or  not  at  all.  Then  call  him  on  the  phone  after  the 
story  is  in  type  and  insist  upon  changes.” 

— Do  you  sometimes  feel  your  afce?  You  shouldn't,  claims 
Herb  Jenkins,  Ephrata,  Wash.,  who  writes  his  former  newspaper, 
the  W'enatchee  (Wash.)  Daily  World:  “Because  of  the  nature  of 
his  business,  a  newspaperman  never  grows  truly  old.  He  continues 
to  be  fascinated  by  people.  (Contrary  to  popular  belief,  he  does 
not  grow  cynical.  Over  the  years  he  has  met  and  talked  to 
thousands  of  people.  He  has  watched  them  in  almost  all  types 
of  situations.  For  every  act  of  cowardice,  injustice,  dishonestv  and 
meanness  he  has  seen  many  acts  of  heroism,  justice,  honesty  and 
kindness.  Time  and  again  he  has  seen  the  ordinary  man  forget 
all  thought  of  self  and  help  his  fellow  man." 

— Columnist  Dick  Barrett,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  News,  wrote  a  column 
about  his  never-fulfilled  urge  to  write  a  book,  based  on  Philip  N. 
Schuyler’s  recent  E  &  P  story  about  New  York  newsmen-authors  .  .  . 
Columnist  Neil  Morgan,  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune,  who  has  been 
on  a  visit  to  New  York,  tells  of  the  San  Diego  Union  staffer  who  called 
circulation  to  report  he  had  not  received  his  home-delivered  copy.  The 
copy  got  there  a  couple  hours  later,  after  he  had  left.  His  wife  oi)ene(l 
it  to  the  crossword  puzzle  and  sat  down  with  her  pencil,  only  to  find  ^ 
the  puzzle  already  completed  .  .  .  Columnist  Frank  Tripp,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  writes:  “By  the  time  he  has  won  any  laurels  a  reporter 
has  had  a  disillusioning  look  at  people  that  changes  his  life.  The 
humanity  he  is  forced  to  contact  will  make  of  him  one  of  several 
different  types — from  sentimental  softie  to  hard-boiled  cynic.” 

— The  Seplember  Reader's  Digest  has  an  interesting  piece  on 
“Britain’s  Fabulous  Fleet  Street,”  portraying  the  clannishness 
of  the  craft  that  works  and  plays  in  Fleet's  publishing  houses 
and  pubs  .  .  .  Whitt  N.  Schultz,  Public  Relations  Department. 
Illinois  Beil  Telephone  Co.,  Chicago,  is  author  of  a  useful  folder 
on  “How  To  Think  Creatively.”  ...  A  farmer  asked  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  to  publish  a  picture  of  a  “five-row  cotton 
picker”  mentioned  in  a  story.  The  CA  couldn't  but  carried  a 
news  story  saying  “like  a  purple  cow,  a  five-row  cotton  picker 
is  a  thing  we’d  rather  not  see.”  It  did  carry  a  picture  of  reporter 
Wesley  Pruden  standing  alongside  a  two-row  mechanical  picker, 
counting  on  his  fingers  with  the  caption  “two  and  two  are  five.” 
Mr.  Pruden  had  meant  to  write  “five  two-row  cotton  pickers.” 
Instead,  his  story  said  “two  five-row  pickers.” 

— Clipped  from  Mildred  Miller’s  “Talk  about  Women”  column. 
Cincinnati  Enquirer:  “The  Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  Association  now 
has  the  darlingest  pins  for  its  members  to  wear.  They’re  tiny  typr-  # 
writers  with  white  enamel  copy  paper  in  them  bearing  the  initials 
ONWA  in  gold  letters  with  black  face.”  .  .  .  Roy  A.  Whitcomb  Jr., 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald  reporter,  felt  overdressed  in  shorts  when 
he  visited  a  nudist  farm  .  .  New  York  Post  sports  reporter  Arch 
Murray  and  his  wife,  Pat,  switched  jobs  for  a  gag  and  found  it  was 
no  fun.  He  kept  house  one  week-end  while  she  went  to  Pittsburgh 
to  cover  Dodger-Pirates  games  .  .  .  Duane  Crow,  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  telephoto  operator,  received  a  United  Press  telephoto  on  his 
machine  of  Indian  twins,  Duane  Crow  and  Diane  Crow.  The  Memphis 
Duane  Crow  has  a  daughter  named  Diane.  Press  Scimitar  columnist 
Eldon  Roark  assures:  “Our  Duane  Crow  is  not  an  Indian.  He  couldn  t 
send  a  message  such  as  'It's  twins  again!’  by  smoke  signals  even  if 
his  life  depended  on  it.”  .  .  .  Carleton  B.  Hovey,  Beverly  (Mass.) 
Evening  Times  managing  editor,  a  Lieutenant  Commander  in  the  Naval 
Reserve,  wrote  three  articles  about  the  Navy  after  two  weeks’  training 
duty  at  the  annual  Navy  Public  Relations  Seminar  at  Jacksonville  and 
Key  West,  Fla. 
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editorial 


Who^s  Ahead:  Red  China  or  U.  S.? 

^^HOSE  of  us,  who  repeatedly  warned  the  State  Department,  could 
-*■  not  have  been  more  correct  in  asserting  that  its  year-long  stubborn 
refusal  to  permit  correspondents  to  go  to  Red  China  was  making  the 
U.S.  press  a  tool  of  diplomacy. 

Exactly  one  year  ago  this  week  E&P  observed  this  policy  would 
make  U.S.  newsmen  “the  pawns  of  our  government’s  foreign  policy” 
and  that  they  “are  now  in  the  unhappy  and  dangerous  position  of 
being  a  bargaining  factor  in  our  relations  with  Red  China.” 

Later  we  stated  that  if  U.S.  correspondents  could  travel  abroad 
only  with  the  consent  of  our  government  they  would  immediately 
become  suspect  as  being  something  other  than  independent  newsmen. 
Any  limitation  would  imply  an  “oflFicial  selection”  and  would  also 
cast  suspicion  on  the  real  function  of  newsmen. 

All  of  these  things  have  come  true. 

Today  a  group  of  U.S.  correspondents  “approved”  by  the  State 
Department  for  tra\'el  to  Red  China  is  being  batted  back  and  forth 
like  a  shuttlecock  in  a  badminton  game.  The  U.S.  government  says: 
“Here  are  the  ones  we’ll  permit  to  go.”  Red  China  says:  “We  don’t 
want  them.  They’re  spies.” 

\Vho’s  ahead  in  the  propaganda  fight,  we  don’t  know.  It  surges 
back  and  forth.  From  ’49  to  ’56  the  U.S.  could  accuse  Red  China 
of  blocking  world  freedom  of  information  because  it  wouldn’t  let  in 
any  U.S.  newsmen.  Then  in  ’56-’57  Red  China  accused  the  U.S.  of 
the  same  thing  because  it  had  invited  our  newsmen  but  we  wouldn’t 
let  them  go.  Now  each  one  is  accusing  the  other  because  neither  one 
will  admit  newsmen  from  the  other  country. 

None  of  this  would  have  happened  if  the  State  Department 
hadn’t  embraced  such  a  stupid  position  a  year  ago— the  first  time  in 
history  that  our  government  has  prevented  U.S.  newsmen  from 
traveling  in  peacetime  to  any  spot  on  the  globe  to  cover  world  news. 

Secretary  Dulles’  statement  of  a  week  ago  that  24  correspondents 
would  be  allowed  to  go  to  Red  China  appeared  at  first  to  be  a 
victory  for  those  of  us  who  have  fought  against  his  restrictions. 
However,  the  “victory”  was  non-existent.  Deliberately  or  accidentally, 
the  statement  contained  such  limiting  qualifications  that  we  are  right 
back  where  we  started. 

In  the  confusion,  and  out  of  patriotism,  some  editors  are  inclined 
to  rail  against  the  Red  Chinese  for  not  admitting  our  reporters  at  the 
present  time,  for  calling  them  spies,  and  for  demanding  reciprocity. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  faultiness  of  our  own  position  first. 
Whether  or  not  the  original  invitation  to  15  reporters  was  in  good 
faith  or  not,  our  government  for  the  last  year  has  forbidden  newsmen 
to  go  there.  In  an  effort  to  get  itself  “off  the  hook,”  our  government 
did  not  reverse  itself  but  hedged  with  permission  for  a  limited  number 
to  go  for  a  limited  period.  At  the  same  time  it  denied  this  right  to 
photographers  and  said  under  no  circumstances  would  Red  Chinese 
reporters  be  permitted  to  come  here,  thus  emulating  what  the  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  had  done  for  seven  years.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Dulles 
this  week  opened  the  door  a  crack  on  the  last  two  issues. 

But  our  State  Department  has  failed  to  acknowledge  the  basic 
principles  it  always  upheld  until  now:  Freedom  of  information  is  not 
a  one-way  street;  government  shouldn’t  control  the  efforts  of  our 
press  to  report  the  news  abroad  or  at  home.  Any  attempt  to  embrace 
the  affirmative  side  of  these  two  statements,  which  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  done  for  the  last  year,  makes  our  press  and  reporters  un¬ 
willing  tools  of  government  and  its  foreign  policy. 


Hoto  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them 
that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and 
bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things! 

— Romans,  X;  15. 
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Woman* s  Page: 

For  traveling  the  bridge  wore  a  pink 
and  white  strip  dacron  dress. — Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 


Police  said  the  girl  was  a  collision. — 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger. 


Janie  Blank,  sister  of  the  bridle,  was 
junior  bridesmaid. — Wilmington  (N.C.) 
Star. 


The  strapless  sheath  dress  was  worn 
with  a  matching  lace  bolero  styled  with 
three  -  quarter  length  shoes.  —  Muneie 
(Ind.)  Star. 


Mrs.  Eisenhower  plans  to  wear  a 
Presbyterian  church  which  they  black 
taffeta  suit  she  bought  recently  at  the 
beauty  salon  where  she  goes  to  have  her 
famous  bangs  set.  —  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian. 


letters 

RIGHT  TO  TRAVEL 

The  E  &  P  editorial  “Don’t  Confuse  the 
China  Question”  ( Aug.  17 )  does  so  ex¬ 
quisitely. 

Your  statement  that  “the  business  of 
making  independent  news-gathering  sub¬ 
servient  to  foreign  policy  is  quite  different 
from  imposing  a  protective  passport  limita¬ 
tion  on  citizens  generally”  subverts  effec¬ 
tively  our  profession’s  oft-repeated  doctrine 
that  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  freedom 
“for  the  press,”  but  “for  the  people.” 

If  newsmen  are  restored  the  now-violated 
freedom  to  travel  where  and  when  they 
please,  they  must  do  so  on  the  basis  that 
they  are  representing  a  vast  body  of  readers 
unable  to  go  for  private,  not  legal,  reasons. 

If  only  newsmen  whom  you  imply  are 
ipso  facto  shrewder  observers  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  scene  than  “inexperienced  travelers” 
are  allowed  to  go  to  Red  China,  does  this 
not  imply  that  the  State  Department  will 
then  be  able  to  determine  which  newsmen 
meet  these  qualifications? 

Hasn’t  a  publisher  the  right  to  send  any 
newsman  he  wants?  Who  decides  if  he 
meets  the  standards  you  set? 

The  confusion  will  mount  if  your  slipshod 
and  professionally,  rather  than  constitution¬ 
ally,  inspired  doctrine  becomes  accepted. 

The  only  acceptable  basis  for  the  free 
travel  of  newsmen  is  the  right  of  all 
Americans  to  travel  freely.  Any  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  this  right  undermines  our  traditional 
position  that  a  newsman’s  right  to  know 
is  merely  an  extension  of  the  public’s  right 
to  know. 

Roger  Williams 
Stanley  A.  Zuckerman 
David  G.  Miller 
Herschel  Cribs 

Columbus,  Ga. 

GOING  ‘DUTCH’ 

Your  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  (July 
27)  gives  gracious  recognition  to  the  folks 
who  contribute  to  the  success  of  newspaper 
conventions. 

We  at  INCFO  have  always  been  mindful 
of  the  part  which  local  members,  their 
wives  and  their  publishers  have  played  in 
making  our  conventions  possible.  But— 
and  this  is  in  line  with  your  comments— 
we  are  striving  to  minimize  our  dependence 
on  local  support. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  our 
Board  of  Directors  resolved  a  year  ago  to 
decline  all  offers  of  hospitality  extended 
by  the  newspapers  in  cities  where  we 
convene.  It  had  been  customary  for  some 
years  for  the  local  publishers  to  underwrite 
a  cocktail  party  on  the  opening  day.  This 
year,  we  went  “Dutch”  and  danced  the 
party  at  our  National  Spring  Conference 
through  admission  fees.  This  will  be  our 
practice  at  all  future  meetings. 

George  Dahl 

Convention  Manager, 

Institute  of  Newspaper  Controller? 
and  Finance  Officers. 
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CARRIERS’  TIPS 

In  regard  to  your  recent  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Small  Change  a  Big  Item,”  it 
doesn’t  seem  fair  to  the  carrier  boy  to  ask 
him  to  entreat  his  customers  to  give  him 
some  additional  ^gratuity  to  balance  out 
the  inadequacy  of  his  earnings.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rates  enable  him  to  earn 
a  fair  recompense,  it  seems  equally  unjusti¬ 
fiable  to  encourage  him  to  ask  for  more 
than  his  service  is  worth.  In  other  words, 
newspaper  publishers  should  shy  away 
from  turning  their  carrier  boys  into  either 
beggars  or  petty  swindlers. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  immoral  in 
tipping  per  sc— when  done  under  the  ap¬ 
propriate  auspices.  If  newspaper  subscrib¬ 
ers  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  service 
of  a  carrier,  a  small  gift  at  Christmas  time 
is  not  out  of  order. 

A  good  “merchant”  expects  to  receive  a 
fair  price  for  his  wares,  and  he  doesn’t 
accept  tips  from  people  who  are  pleased 
with  his  good  service.  Our  “little  mer¬ 
chants,”  too,  should  be  taught  that  this 
same  basically  sound  philosophy  is  an  in¬ 
gredient  of  all  good  business  operations  and 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  turn  down, 
rather  than  accept  tips. 

Albert  M.  Marshall 

Daily  Republican  Eagle, 

Red  Wing,  Minn. 

MAKEUP  ENTHUSIAST 

Thank  you  kindly  for  the  new  feature 
devoted  to  outstanding  and  noteworthy 
typography  in  the  nation’s  newspapers. 

The  dash  and  imagination  displayed  in 
the  front  pages  of  the  Indianapolis  Star’s 
Five-Star  Final  and  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American’s  Sunday  predate  are  dazzling. 

Chet  .\nderson 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

•  •  • 

For  the  past  five  or  six  weeks  I’ve  been 
enjoying  your  new  feature  .  .  .  interesting 
pages  .  .  .  tremendously. 

Virginia  W,  Wilton 

Promotion  Manager, 

Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post 

SCOOPED  BY  AMATEURS 

Your  pious  editorial  (Aug.  17)  about 
the  American  youths  in  China  is  a  corker. 
Is  this  the  same  American  youth  that  edi¬ 
torial  writers  blast  as  soft  and  gutless? 
Looks  to  me  Lke  the  kids  are  showing  the 
powerful  American  press  the  right  way  to 
get  things  done. 

Every  day  you  editors  and  publishers 
have  timidly  listened  to  State  Department 
excuses  for  not  letting  newsmen  go  into 
China  has  added  another  year  to  the  time 
when  world  understanding  brings  peace  to 
man’s  troubled  old  globe.  You  have  been 
scooped  by  amateurs. 

Bill  Davoren 

2437  So.  Dahlia  Lane, 

Denver  22,  Colo. 
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Advertisers 
who  know 
make  this 
magazine 
one  of 

the  Big  Three 
in  consumer 
advertising 
iinage 


They  know  it  gives  them  selling  strength  in  New  York, 
where  most  magazines  are  weak  —  the  selling 
strength  of  The  New  York  Times,  New  York’s  biggest 
advertising  medium. 

They  know  that  across  the  nation  it  carries  the  influence  of 
the  big  New  York  market  into  more  than  1,250,000 
bigger-income  homes  and  large-volume  stores. 

They  know  that  on  Sundays,  when  leisure  time 
affords  consumers  the  opportunity  to  make  more  buying 
decisions.  The  New  York  Times  is  America’s  biggest 
advertising  medium. 

Join  these  advertisers.  Then  you’ll  know  to  your  profit 
why  advertisers  make  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
one  of  the  Big  Three  ( with  Life  &  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post)  in  consumer  advertising. 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine 

Distributed  every  weel<  \with  Ttie  New  Yorl<  Times,  America’s  biggest 
Sunday  advertising  medium,  into  more  ttian  1,250,000 
bigger-income  homes  and  large-volume  stores  the  country  over. 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Arbitration  Plan  May  End 
Shutdown  of  Boston  Dailies 


Governor  Helps  Break  Stalemate; 
Publisher  Talks  of  ‘Catastrophe’ 


The  present  scale  is  $94.13 
and  the  publishers  asserted  that 
the  minimum  rate  would  go  to 
$109.13,  with  welfare  benefits, 
next  January  if  the  mailers  ac¬ 
cepted  the  management  pack¬ 
age.  But  Max  Milstein,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  union,  declared  the 
mailers  don’t  count  fringe  bene- 


Boston 

Gov.  Foster  Furcolo  announced  at  3  p.in.  Thursday 
(Aug.  29)  that  a  eonimittee  from  the  mailers’  union  had 
promised  to  submit  a  proposal  for  arbitration  to  the  mem-  fits  as  part  of  the  wages° sought, 
bership  Thursday  evening.  If  accepted,  this  would  end  the  Of  immediate  concern  to  ne- 

shutdovvn  of  Boston’s  six  dailv  newspapers  which  has  run  gptiators  was  the  traditional 

‘  '■  dmerential  in  the  drivers  pay 

_  _ over  the  mailers’  pay.  Any  in- 

other  unions,”  Mr.  Taylor  ex¬ 
plained. 


into  the  third  week. 

Details  of  the  compromise 
were  not  made  known  but 
Joseph  Bailey,  mailer  vice- 
president  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  said  the 
publishers  had  rejected  a  new 
wage  offer  made  by  the  union. 
Earlier,  the  mailers  had  turned 
down  a  $10.50  increase  offered 
by  management  and  also  had 
declined  arbitration. 

The  break  in  the  situation 
revived  optimism  that  the  pa¬ 
pers  would  be  able  to  resume 
publishing  with  Friday  or  Sat¬ 
urday  editions.  The  walkout  of 
300  mailers  Aug.  6  caused  com¬ 
plete  suspension.  Only  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  was 
not  affected. 

Some  executives  in  news¬ 
paper  shops  were  preparing 
copy  with  the  hope  of  getting 
out  an  edition  Friday  morning. 
Acceptance  of  the  arbitration 
plan  at  the  mailers’  meeting 
would  effect  the  withdrawal  of 
pickets. 

Davis  Taylor,  publisher  of 
the  Globe,  spoke  of  a  possible 
“catastrophe”  in  a  letter  to  em¬ 
ployes.  The  strike,  he  said, 
“seems  to  be  the  most  serious 
blow  struck  at  the  Globe  in  85 
years.”  It  came  at  a  time  when 
the  Globe  was  preparing  to 
move  into  a  modern  multi-mil¬ 
lion  dollar  plant. 

The  increase  in  pay  asked 
by  the  mailers  (ITU)  after 
two-year  contracts  had  been 
signed  with  other  mechanical 
unions  was  “far  in  excess  of 
what  had  been  given  to  the 


The  publishers’  proposal  of  a 
$7-a-week  increase  now  and 
$3.50  more  on  Jan.  1,  1958  was 
“the  highest  offer  which  we  felt 
we  could  make  within  reason. 
This  would  have  given  the  mail¬ 
ers  the  biggest  raise  ever  given 
to  any  group  this  year.” 

Governor  Furcolo  met  Wed¬ 
nesday  with  representatives  of 
all  11  unions  in  the  newspaper 
business,  except  the  striking 
mailers,  to  talk  over  various 
suggestions  for  settlement. 

After  an  earlier  meeting  with 
representatives  of  the  300 
striking  mailers.  State  Labor 
Commissioner  Ernest  A.  John¬ 
son  said  they  were  holding  out 
for  $106.50  as  of  next  January. 


crease  that  would  change  this 
relationship  could  lead  to  new 
see-sawing  in  demands. 

“Disastrous  financial  losses” 
are  being  incurred  on  the  news¬ 
papers  by  the  strike,  Mr.  Tayl¬ 
or  told  Globe  workers.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  publishers  had 
some  strike  insurance  but  said 
it  does  not  come  “even  close  to 
covering  losses.” 

“Our  financial  resources  are 
not  unlimited,”  he  warned.  “No 
business  can  long  operate  with 
all  its  income  shut  off.” 

Publishers  of  the  six  news¬ 
papers  took  ads  in  most  of  the 
suburban  newspapers  to  tell 
“Facts  Regarding  the  Boston 
Mailers’  Strike.”  The  publish¬ 
ers  stated,  “300  men  have  idled 
5,000  workers.” 


KEEPING  POSTED  ON  BOSTON  COMMON^-Bullatins  posted  on 
this  public  sarvice  billboard  help  to  keep  Bostonians  informed  of 
latest  news  around  the  world  while  their  local  papers  are  suspended 
in  a  labor  dispute. 
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The  ad  said  the  publishers 
had  offered  the  mailers  $105.63 
now,  for  a  37  hour  week,  and 
$109.13  on  Jan.  1,  1958.  It 
added  that  night  work  would 
be  based  on  a  35-hour  week. 

Max  Milstein,  mailers’  union 
president,  cited  the  advertise¬ 
ment  as  “unfortunate  and  h 
distortion.”  He  contended  that 
the  publishers’  statement  that 
the  mailers  would  receive 
$109.13  wages  as  of  Jan.  1, 
1958,  included  $4.75  fringe  pay. 

“Fringe  benefits  are  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  wages  of  every 
employee,  regardless  of  his 
salary  scale,”  he  said.  “Thus 
a  photoengraver,  whose  scale 
is  now  $128,  receives  an  addi¬ 
tional  $4.75  in  fringe  benefits, 
bringing  bis  total  up  to 
$132.75.”  Mr.  Milstein  also  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  publisher’s  state¬ 
ment  on  the  mailers’  income 
last  year,  in  which  they  .said 
44.5%  of  the  mailers  received 
wages  of  more  than  $7,0(  0. 

“The  potentials  that  make 
this  amount  are  indisputable,” 
he  agreed,  “but  the  amount  of 
time  that  is  to  be  put  in  for 
making  $6,000  a  year  should  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  X 
number  of  days  in  addition  to 
the  regular  scheduled  hours.” 
The  union  president  said  that 
only  “a  low  wage  standard 
would  lead  employes  to  earn 
such  amounts  as  the  publishers 
have  contained  in  their  adver¬ 
tisement.”  He  said,  “some  peo¬ 
ple  think  all  we  do  is  throw  a 
bundle  of  newspapers  down  a 
chute.  Do  you  think  a  man 
would  have  to  spend  six  years 
as  an  apprentice  if  that’s  all 
he  had  to  do? 

“All  they  (the  publishers) 
have  to  do  is  come  across  with 
the  difference  between  what 
they  offered  and  what  we  ask,” 
he  said.  “That’s  about  $2.12.” 

Monitor  Resumes 

The  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  reversed  its  decision  not  to 
sell  within  a  30-mile  radius  of 
Boston  and  began  street  and 
newsstand  sale  Aug.  23. 

The  Monitor  told  its  readers: 

“Our  delivery  in  Greater 
Boston  and  a  30-mile  radius 
can  be  only  a  fraction  of  the 
huge  press  run  of  the  sus¬ 
pended  daily  newspapers. 

{Continued  on  page  10) 
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Detroit  Blackout  Ends 


As  Hoffa  Intervenes 


Detroit 

The  news  blackout  in  Detroit 
came  to  an  end  early  Saturday, 
Aug.  24,  and  the  Detroit  News 
and  Times  rushed  into  produc¬ 
tion  on  Saturday  editions.  The 
Free  Press  went  to  w’ork  on  its 
Sunday  editions. 

Thus  ended  a  week-long  tie- 
up,  set  off  the  previous  Satur¬ 
day  when  the  News  fired  67 
mailers  after  a  refusal  by  mail 
room  workers  to  work  requested 
overtime.  The  mailer  group  in¬ 
volved  was  Local  40,  Interna¬ 
tional  Mailers  Union  (independ¬ 
ent). 

The  settlement  was  reached 
several  hours  after  Teamster 
boss  James  R.  Hoffa  flew  back 
to  this  city  from  his  four-day 
grilling  before  a  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Washington. 

Whether  the  settlement  had 
to  wait  on  Mr.  Hoffa’s  retuim 
is  a  debatable  point,  but  the 


fact  remains  that  there  was  no 
sign  of  getting  back  into  busi¬ 
ness  before  his  plane  landed. 

The  formula  for  peace  pro¬ 
vided  for: 

Immediate  removal  of  pickets 
at  the  Detroit  News. 

The  return  to  work  of  all  em¬ 
ployes  with  the  exception  of  67 
discharged  mailers  at  the  News. 

A  meeting  of  the  joint  stand¬ 
ing  committee  provided  under 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  mailers  contract  with  the 
publishers  for  the  purpose  of 
screening  the  fired  employes. 
(The  IMU  mailers  have  no  con¬ 
tract  with  the  publishers  and 
the  publishers  consistently  re¬ 
fused  to  tender  them  recogni¬ 
tion.  The  IMU  claims  90%  of 
the  mailers  working  at  the 
News.) 

Employes  screened  and  cleared 
by  the  committee  were  to  return 
to  work  at  once.  The  cases  of 
the  others  were  to  go  to  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

At  the  screening  session  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  61  of  the  67 
were  cleared  and  returned  to 
work.  The  cases  of  the  other 
six  were  to  be  processed  under 
grievance  terms  of  the  ITU  con¬ 
tract. 

Raymond  E.  Brown,  vicepi’es- 
ident  of  the  IMU  mailers,  said 
that  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Hoffa’s 
assurance  that  “we  would  re¬ 
ceive  fair  treatment  in  the  dis¬ 
pute  .  .  .”  The  IMU  mailers 
agreed  to  remove  their  picket 
lines. 


Mr.  Hoffa  entered  into  consul¬ 
tations  Friday  night  with  a 
committee  representing  other 
newspaper  unions  interested  in 
the  strike.  All  departments  ex¬ 
cept  the  editorial  and  business 
offices  had  been  made  idle  at 
the  three  papers  when  the  De¬ 
troit  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  announced  on  Sunday, 
Aug.  18,  that  a  strike  against 
one  paper  was  considered  a 
strike  against  all  three  dailies. 

Joining  in  the  final  negotia¬ 
tions  were  E.  Marvin  Sconyers, 
head  of  the  Detroit  office  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  Service;  Al¬ 
lan  Chisholm,  chairman  of  the 
Michigan  State  Mediation  Board, 
and  Walter  Quillico,  state  me¬ 
diator. 

Mr.  Hoffa  took  the  peace  plan 
to  the  striking  mailers  and  told 
them:  “The  arbitration  of  these 
cases  will  decide  whether  these 
men  will  return  to  their  jobs 
or  be  discharged.  We  believe 
that  a  minimum  number  of 
people  will  be  affected.” 

Businessmen  expressed  happi¬ 
ness  over  the  end  of  the  strike. 
A  spokesman  for  the  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Co.,  the  city’s  largest  de¬ 
partment  store,  said  that  the 
lack  of  major  daily  papers  defi¬ 
nitely  slowed  business,  especially 
in  the  “back-to-school”  promo¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  downtown 
stores.  A  shutdown  in  1955 
lasted  46  days. 


Boston 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


TENSION'S  OFF — Settlement  effected  to  restore  newspapers  to  De¬ 
troit,  Teamster  union  chieftain  James  R.  Hoffa  joins  in  smile  picture 
with  Robert  C.  Butr  (left)  of  Detroit  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  (at  right)  Louis  Cook,  Guild  president,  and  Kenneth  Hull, 
local  typographical  union  president.  Blackout  of  Detroit  dailies  coin¬ 
cided  with  Hoffa's  examination  by  a  Senate  committee  in  Washington. 


“We  hope  those  regular  Mon- 
itor  readers  who  habitually 
purchased  our  paper  on  the 
newsstands  will  be  supplied 
now,  but  most  of  all  we  hope 
that  this  strike  will  end  quickly 
in  justice  to  the  reading  public, 
the  newspaper  employes  and 
their  families,  and  the  newspa¬ 
per  publishers.” 

The  Manchester  (N.  H.) 

Union^Lecuier  began  sale  of 
papers  in  Boston  at  15c.  The 
Union  Leader  ran  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  Boston  news  in  capsule 
form  from  the  first  day  of  the 
strike. 

Earlier,  William  Loeb,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Union  Leader, 
had  complained  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  that  he  had 
attempted  to  increase  service 
of  his  papers  in  Boston  during 
the  strike  but  had  found  dis¬ 


tributors  under  pressure  not  to 
handle  the  copies. 

In  the  required  investigative 
procedures  of  the  antitrust  di¬ 
vision,  including  evaluation  of 
complaints  and  replies,  several 
weeks  normally  elapse  before 
announcement  is  made  that  a 
prima  facie  case  has  been 
made  out,  or  no  infraction  ap¬ 
pears. 

The  Boston  Real  Estate 
Board,  for  the  first  time  in  70 
years,  began  the  publication 
of  a  multigraphed  sheet  listing 
apartments,  tenements  and 
houses  for  sales  or  rent  and 
distributed  it  through  more 
than  100  offices  and  banks. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the 
newspaper  strike,  the  Boston 
Summer  Theatre,  operated  by 
Lee  Falk,  creator  of  the  news¬ 
paper  comic  strip,  “The  Phan¬ 
tom,”  for  12  seasons,  closed 
Saturday  night,  Aug.  24.  In  a 
program  note  to  his  audience, 
Mr.  Falk  said: 

“Newspaper  publicity  and 
good  reviews  are  vital  to  a 
theatre.  The  critics  have  been 
kind  to  us,  but,  at  this  writing, 
the  newspaper  strike  is  forcing 
us  to  a  premature  closing.” 

Boston  movie  theatres  were 
hit  by  the  strike  with  grosses 
down  from  25%  to  as  much  as 
50%.  Theatre  spokesmen  said 
evidence  of  this  was  that  the 
same  pictures  in  other  cities 
where  newspaper  advertising 
was  available  showed  much 
bigger  grosses. 

Many  retail  outlets  devoted 
windows  to  news  bulletins. 
Automobile  dealers  made  heavy 
use  of  radio,  TV  and  billboards 
to  get  their  sales  messages 
over. 

Figures  released  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 
showed  that  for  the  week  end¬ 


ing  Aug.  17,  sales  in  downtown 
stores  were  7%  below  those  of 
the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago.  This  covered  the  period 
of  the  first  week  of  the  strike. 

The  Manchester  Union  Lead¬ 
er  solicited  advertising  for  ifs 
100,000  run  Boston  edition. 

Weekly  newspapers  around 
Boston  increased  their  news 
coverage,  received  heavy 
amounts  of  supermarket,  de¬ 
partment  store  and  theatre  ad¬ 
vertising.  Within  the  city  prop¬ 
er,  the  Back  Bay  Ledger-Bea¬ 
con  Hill  Times  changed  from  a 
conservative  eight-column  paper 
to  one  with  screaming  head¬ 
lines,  spreads  of  news,  coverage 
of  'TV,  theatres,  sports  and 
international  news.  Newsdeal¬ 
ers  agreed  not  to  sell  the  paper 
for  over  5c.  The  publishers  dis¬ 
tributed  18,000  free  copies  in 
the  Back  Bay  and  Beacon  Hill 
areas.  Michael  K.  Torf,  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  all  profit  from  the 
newsstands  will  be  given  to 
charity. 

A  newspaper  hawker,  who 
brought  a  trailer  load  of  copies 
of  the  New  York  Times  into 
Boston,  and  began  selling  them 
at  60c  a  copy,  was  warned  off 
by  police  after  local  news 
dealers  selling  the  Times  at  30c 
complained.  Police  invoked  an 
old  law  of  using  public  streets 
for  business  purposes  to  halt 
out  of  town  news  hawkers. 

Three  youths  were  arraigned 
in  Pawtucket  (R.I.)  court 
charged  with  stealing  copies  of 
the  Providence  Journal  which 
police  said  they  planned  to  take 
to  Boston  and  sell  at  15  cents 
each.  They  pleaded  guilty,  each 
to  two  charges,  of  stealing  54 
papers. 

Judge  William  M.  Connell 
fined  them  $5  and  costs  on  each 
charge. 
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Dr.  Luxon  Calls  for  Fewer 
Schools,  Higher  Standards 


Educators’  Conference  at  Boston 
Hears  Challenge  on  Journalism 


Accrediting  Committee  and 
chosen  chairman  in  January 
1946,  I  had  high  hopes  that  the 
accrediting  program  would  do 
„  for  journalism  what  similar 

programs  had  accomplished  in 
Dr.  Norval  Neil  Luxon,  president  of  the  Association  for  the  fields  of  medicine  and  law. 
Education  in  Journalism,  an  organization  of  750  journalism  “It  is  obvious  from  the 
teachers  in  colleges  and  universities,  advocates  a  drastic  statistics  that  I  have  been  dis- 

reduction  in  the  number  of  schools  and  departments  of  ..instead  of  fewer  and  better 
journalism  and  the  strengthening  of  the  remaining  ones  so  schools  and  departments  of 
that  they  will  become  truly  professional  schools.  journalism,  the  number  has 

Dr.  Luxon,  dean  of  the  Uni- - been  increased  by  more  than  a 

versity  of  North  Carolina  date,  journalism  had  been  third.” 

School  of  Journalism,  address-  taught,  at  a  number  of  colleges  He  said  he  recognizes  the 
ing  the  AEJ  convention  here  and  universities,  chiefly  land-  demands  that  the  expanding 
this  week,  decried  the  increase  grant  colleges  and  state  uni-  agencies  of  mass  communication 
in  the  past  decade  in  the  num-  versities  in  the  Middle  West,  have  made  on  professional  edu- 
ber  of  schools  from  114  to  163.  Willard  Grosvenor  Bleyer,  at  cation  for  journalism,  but  these 
He  suggested  that  American  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  do  not  justify  increasing  the 

newspapers  and  other  media  of  had  developed  a  journalism  number  of  schools  and  depart- 

mass  communication  would  be  curriculum  on  that  campus,  but  ments,  “nor  do  they  offer  a 
better  served  by  40  or  50  tnily  it  was  at  Missouri  that  the  first  sound  reason  for  the  prolifera- 
professional  schools  with  high  School  of  Journalism  was  tion  of  courses  which  one  who 
standards.  created.  studies  current  catalogues  sees 

Dean  Luxon  said  professional  “My  own  personal  connection  in  far  too  many  institutions.” 
education  for  journalism,  which  with  journalism  education  goes  Too  often,  Dr.  Luxon  as- 
will  attain  the  half-century  back  36  years  to  February  1921  serted,  administrators  duplicate 

mark  in  September  1958,  an-  when  I  enrolled  in  a  course  in  courses  and  curricula  already 

niversary  of  the  founding  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  available  in  nearby  institutions, 
the  University  of  Missouri  Journalism  at  Ohio  State  Uni-  “Too  often  they  visualize  the 
School  of  Journalism,  faces  a  versity.  Thus,  like  many  of  you,  establishment  of  a  school  of 
decision  as  to  whether  it  raises  I  am  a  product  of  professional  journalism  as  effective  public 
standards  in  many  schools  and  education  for  journalism.  I  have  relations  with  newspapers  in 
becomes  truly  professional  or  fought  for  and  defended  pro-  the  state.” 
continues  on  the  fringe  of  fessional  education  for  journal- 

academic  respectability  on  cam-  ism  as  a  student,  working  Solution  Proposed 

puses  where  it  has  inadequately  newspaperman,  teacher  of  The  solution  to  the  problem 
trained  teaching  personnel  and  journalism,  university  admin-  of  the  shortage  of  candidates 
inadequately  supported  teach-  istrative  officer,  and,  most  re-  for  newspaper  jobs  and  for 
ing,  housing,  and  equipment  cently,  head  of  a  school  of  vacancies  in  the  other  media  of 
budgets.  journalism. 

“However,  I  do  not  think  we 


Are  Standards  High? 


mass  communication  does  not 
lie  in  the  establishment  of 
journalism  educators  are  per-  more  and  more  schools  and 


Dr.  Luxon  asked  each  of  his  feet.  We  do  not  approach  per-  departments  of  journalism,  in 
colleagues  “.  .  ,  to  return  to  fection.  In  too  many  instances.  Dr.  Luxon’s  view.  On  the  con- 
your  campus  and  re-examine  we  do  not  command  the  respect  trary,  he  said,  it  rests  with  the 
your  standards,  study  your  of  our  academic  colleagues  and  establishment  and  maintenance 
curriculum,  check  your  admis-  in  some  instances,  I  am  sorry  of  professional  standards  in 
sion  and  graduation  require-  to  say,  we  do  not  deserve  their  institutions  which  have  suf- 
ments  and  ask  yourself,  ‘Are  respect.”  ficient  resources  to  attract  and 

the  journalism  standards  on  •«  j*  i  l  i  I'®!*!  ®  teaching  staff  of  dis- 

my  campus  as  high  as  stand-  Fewer  Medical  Schools  tinction;  to  offer  an  academic 
ards  in  other  departments  and  Dr.  Luxon  said  he  is  not  environment  hospitable  to  the 
specifically  are  they  as  high  convinced  that  either  the  in-  twin  goals  of  distinctive  teach- 
as  standards  in  other  profes-  crease  in  number  or  the  in-  ing  and  sound  research;  to 
sional  schools?’  ”  crease  in  names  of  teaching  provide  adequate  facilities  for 

“One  year  from  now,”  he  units  since  1948  represents  research,  including  library  re¬ 
said,  we  shall  gather  in  Colum-  progress  or  is  in  itself  desirable,  sources  and  research  funds; 
bia,  Missouri,  site  of  the  Uni-  The  medical  profession  he  and  to  hire  a  junior  staff  of 
versity  of  Missouri,  in  ob-  said,  reduced  the  number  of  sufficient  size  to  free  creative 
servance  of  the  establishment  colleges  of  medicine  from  148  scholars  from  routine  tasks, 
on  that  campus  in  September  in  1910  to  77  in  1957.  “If  we  are  to  fulfill  these 

1908  of  the  School  of  Journal-  “Who  is  there  to  say  that  basic  obligations  to  our  clien- 
ism  by  Walter  Williams — print-  medical  education  has  not  been  tele,  students  who  are  to  be¬ 
er,  editor,  and  publisher — who  improved  by  the  limitation  in  come  the  newspapermen  of  to- 
was  to  t^ome  teacher,  dean,  the  number  of  schools?”  he  morrow,  we  must  insist  upon 
and  university  president.  asked.  well-trained  teachers,  good  in- 

“Prior  to  that  significant  “When  I  was  elected  to  the  struction,  research  at  a  high 
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BEAUTY  AND  TALENT  are 
represented  here.  The  beauty  is 
Lynn  Freyse,  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona  student,  who  as  Miss  Arizona 
will  compete  in  the  Miss  America 
pageant  contest  Labor  Day  at 
Atlantic  City,  The  talent  is  her 
dad,  William,  who  for  the  past 
18  years  has  drawn  "Our  Board¬ 
ing  House"  for  NEA  Service. 

They  live  in  Tucson. 

level  with  its  concomitant  prod¬ 
uct  of  publication  of  a  high 
order,  and  service  to  the  state, 
region,  and  nation  in  our  field 
— journalism,  or  mass  commun¬ 
ication  if  you  prefer  the  newer 
nomenclature.  Dr.  Luxon  said. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  pro¬ 
fessional  education  for  jour¬ 
nalism  must  make  a  decision 
which  it  has  been  dodging  for 
years. 

Professional  Questions 

“Will  education  for  journal¬ 
ism  on  American  university 
campuses  adopt  standards 
which  will  place  it  on  a  truly 
professional  level? 

“Or  will  it  continue  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  position  in  many  in¬ 
stitutions  on  the  fringe  of 
academic  re.spectability? 

“W’ill  its  responsible  heads, 
in  appointing  faculty  members, 
continue  to  use  different 
criteria  of  education  and  ex¬ 
perience  from  that  used  by 
other  departments  of  instruc¬ 
tion? 

“Will  its  promotions  in  rank 
and  salary  increases  be  based 
on  criteria  different  from  the 
standards  which  generally  ob¬ 
tain  on  university  campuses? 

“Will  it  continue  to  accept 
as  satisfactory  student  per¬ 
formance  on  a  lower  level  than 
that  '"..acted  in  teaching  de¬ 
partments  in  the  social  sciences 
and  the  humanities? 

Dr.  Luxon  concluded : 

“Forty  or  fifty  truly  profes¬ 
sional  schools  of  journalism, 

(Contim^pd  on  page  63) 
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Engravers  Will  \ote 
On  Pension  Program 


Philadelphia  thorized  to  deal  with  the  situa-  me  uany  ntnvs  lea  me  Detroit 

The  International  Photo-En-  tion.  A  report  by  Wilfrid  T.  way,  (coitiK  to  7c  daily  and  International  Mailers 

gravers  Union  voted  a  pension  Connell,  re-elected  president,  12c  for  the  Ueel^nd  Triple  (independent)  tookac- 

)lan  at  the  closing  sessions  here  noted :  Streak  edition.  The  Amen-  convention  here  this 

)f  its  56th  annual  convention  “It  is  disturbing  to  recognize  can.  Sun-Time*  and  Tribune  strengthen  its  strike 

Aug  19-24.  that  a  number  of  other  labor  followed  with  7c  price  an-  ^ 

The  plan  is  the  first  adopted  organizations  not  in  the  plate-  nouncements  over  a  period  ^ 

5y  the  union,  about  14%  of  making  field  are  claiming  and  of  sev^eral  days.  The  Trib- 

ivhose  members  work  on  news-  in  instances  obtaining  jurisdic-  une  s  Saturday  price  goes  up  ijyiu./4%o  meXrship  de- 

liapers.  Final  approval  must  be  tjon  over  photo  engravers  or  from  7c  to  10c.  expenditure.s 

made  by  a  referendum.  the  processes  of  photo  engiav-  defense  fund  exceed 

Effective  date  of  the  plan  is  mg.  ,  .....  $5,000  a  week,  the  executive 

Jan.  1,  1958.  Members  must  Counter-Offensive  1 1  IJ  lightens  Up  council  would  be  authorized  to 

have  been  in  the  union  10  years  ■ppjg  President’s  Report  recom-  _  ,  jj-  levy  a  60-day  emergency  assess- 

at  retirement  to  be  eligible.  mended  further,  and  the  resolu-  ItS  I  CHSlOn  X  Iftn  ment  of  no  more  than  5%  of  an 
The  normal  retirement  date  ^iQjj  .^y^s  adopted,  that  the  In-  IMU  member’s  total  earnings, 

of  all  members  will  be  age  65  ternational  Union  “be  author-  Action  taken  at  the  Inter-  Another  major  topic  of  dis- 
provided  they  have  five  years  of  and  urged  to  meet  these  national  Typographical  Union  s  cussion  was  the  possibility  of 


The  International  Photo-En-  tion.  A  report  by  Wilfrid  T. 
gravers  Union  voted  a  pension  Connell,  re  -  elected  president, 
plan  at  the  closing  sessions  here  noted: 


Chicago  Papers 
Go  to  7c  Daily 

Chicago 

('.hicago  dailies  boosted 
their  prices  this  week. 

The  Daily  News  led  the 
way,  going  to  7c  daily  and 
12c  for  the  Weekend  Triple 
Streak  edition.  The  Anieri- 


Mailers  Vote 
To  Keep  Up 
Strike  Fund 


of  its  56th  annual  convention 
Aug.  19-24. 


“It  is  disturbing  to  recognize 
that  a  number  of  other  labor 


The  plan  is  the  first  adopted  organizations  not  in  the  plate- 
by  the  union,  about  14%  of  making  field  are  claiming  and 
whose  members  work  on  news-  m  instances  obtaining  jurisdic- 
papers.  Final  approval  must  be  tion  over  photo  engravers  or 


made  by  a  referendum.  the 

Effective  date  of  the  plan  is  mg. 
Jan.  1,  1958.  Members  must 
have  been  in  the  union  10  years  ■] 
at  retirement  to  be  eligible. 


the  juocesses  of  photo  engrav- 


C'ounter-Offensive 


The  President’s  Report  recom¬ 
mended  further,  and  the  resolu- 


The  normal  retirement  date  was  adopted,  that  the  In- 

of  all  members  will  be  age  65  ternational  Union  “be  author- 


followcd  with  7c  price  an¬ 
nouncements  over  a  period 
of  several  days.  The  Trib¬ 
une's  Saturday  price  goes  up 
from  7c  to  10c. 


ITU  Tightens  Up 
Its  Pension  Plan 

Action  taken  at  the  Inter¬ 


coverage  under  the  jilan.  Pres-  tactics  with  similar  ones  de-  convention  last  week  will  make  affiliation  with  the  Teamsters 


ent  members  who  will  have  com-  signed  to  protect  our  own  juris- 
pleted  10  or  more  years  of  serv-  diction.” 

ice  may  retire  on  Jan.  1,  1959  The  convention  authorized  the 


it  more  difficult  for  members  to  Union.  It  was  decided  to  take 


obtain  pensions. 

“Raiding”  of  the  pension  fund 


no  action  “at  this  time.” 

Leonard  M.  Sagot,  secretary- 


or  thereafter.  The  plan  provides  Executive  Council  to  “give  care-  which  pays  $22  a  week  was  treasurer  of  the  IMU,  said: 
retirement  income  up  to  $50  a  fuj  study  to  the  possibility  and  assailed  by  officers  and  others  in  “We  would  like  to  have  the 
month  for  20  years  membership  feasibility  or  bringing  graphic  support  of  a  by-law  change,  protection  of  the  Teamsters 
in  the  union.  arts  component  workers  into  our  With  9,700  pensioners  now  Union  until  such  time  as  we 

The  cost  of  the  plan  to  mem-  organization  upon  a  classified  drawing  $11  million  a  year  and  can  affiliate  with  AFL-CIO.” 
bers  is  as  follows:  Journeyman,  and  graduated  per  capita  tax  260  in  the  Union  Printers  Home  Mr.  Sagot  said  the  IMU  had 
$10  a  month;  Advance  appren-  basis.”  costing  $677,000  a  year,  the  voted  two  years  ago  to  seek 


$10  a  month;  Advance  appren-  basis.”  costing  $677,000  a  year,  the  voted  two  years  ago  to  seek 

tice,  $10  a  month;  4th  and  5th  a.  report  by  William  J.  Hall,  union’s  officers  expressed  con-  such  affiliation  with  the  team- 
Year  Apprentice,  $5  a  month;  third  vicepresident,  said  that  number  of  mem-  sters  on  “a  self-governing 

2nd  and  3rd  Year  apprentice,  there  have  been  many  instances  who  have  been  using  a  basis.”  Nothing  has  been  done 

$2.50  a  month.  where  employers  in  both  news-  loophole  in  the  law  to  collect  since  to  implement  that  resolu- 


Members  with  at  least  10  paper  and  commercial  plants  cash  rather  than  go  to  the  home 


years  of  membership  in  the  have  been  resisting  the  activi- 


in  order  to  get  the 


tion,  he  said. 

Steps  toward  such  an  alliance 


union  and  who  are  between  the  ties  of  the  Typographical  Union  pension,  a  25-year  member  must  could  be  advanced  by  the  IMU’s 
ages  of  50  and  normal  retire-  these  efforts  to  expand  their  ^^ve  reached  the  age  of  60  and  executive  council,  Mr.  Sagot 
ment  date  will  be  eligible  for  a  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Hall  reported  unable  to  work.  The  pro-  said,  but  the  matter  would 


monthly  income  in  the  event  of  further 


vision  for  payment  to  a  20-year  have  to  be  submitted  for  a  ref- 


total  and  permanent  disability.  “One  of  the  outstanding  cases  member  whose  application  for  erendum  whether  the  proposal 
This  income  also  runs  up  to  $50  of  interest  to  us  was  the  defeat  admission  to  the  Home  is  re-  was  approved  either  by  con- 
a  month.  of  the  Typographical  Union  in  jected  was  removed  from  the  vention  or  by  the  council. 


a  month.  of  the  Typographical  Union  in  jccted 

The  income  commences  after  Seattle,  which  had  attempted  by-law 
six  months  of  disability  and  to  invade  the  work  processes  of 
ceases  prior  to  the  normal  re-  the  Amalgamated  Lithograph-  rp 
tirement  date  or  at  recovery,  ers  Union.  ^yP 

whichever  is  earlier.  “There  has  also  been  some 

difficulty  with  the  International  Shti 
Termination  Benefit  n  •  a-  .  tt  • 

Printing  Pressmen  s  Union, 

A  teimination  of  membership  have  been  in  conflict 

benefit  equal  to  50%  of  all  con-  ^  result  of  trespasses  on 
tributions  will  be  paid  to  all  historical  work  processes.”  Detr 


Typos  Demand 
Shutdown  Pay 


tributions  will  be  paid  to  all 
members  leaving  the  union  or 
international  union  except  reg¬ 
istered  apprentices. 

Extensive  death  benefits  are 
provided  by  the  plan. 

Henry  F.  Schmal,  secretary- 


Detroit  Typographical  Union 


Mr.  Sagot  also  said  that  the 
IMU  tried  to  join  the  AFL-CIO 
,  last  Spring,  but  President 

lU  George  Meany  ruled  that  the 

AFL-CIO  would  not  consider 
the  membership  application 
y  without  the  consent  of  the  In- 

ternational  Typographical 
Detroit  Union. 

1  Union  Comparing  the  strength  of 


No.  18,  (ITU)  has  charged  the  the  ITU  and  IMU  mailers,  Mr. 
three  daily  newspapers  here  Sagot  said  the  ITU  counted 


F“  '#  Till?  TV  #1  with  violation  of  the  contract  6,000  members  to  the  IMU’s 

r  irst  1  in.  Ixanien  demanded  payment  for  all  4,000.  However  in  Detroit  there 

Frankfort,  Ind.  lost  time  during  the  IMU  are  554  mailers  paying  dues  to 


The  Frankfort  Morning  mailer  strike. 


the  IMU  and  only  51  remaining 
treasurer,  reported  the  total  of  Times  has  named  William  Pot-  In  letters  to  the  manage-  with  the  ITU,  he  said, 
international  funds  is  $848,095.-  ter  as  its  first  managing  editor,  ments,  Richard  Wonnacott,  He  declared  that  all  mailers 
36,  exceeding  last  year’s  total  The  post  was  recently  created  vicepresident  of  the  local,  act-  in  Philadelphia  —  about  980  — 
by  $28,912.71.  The  combined  re-  by  the  63-year-old  publication,  ing  in  the  absence  of  President  are  IMU  members.  That  is  Mr. 


sources  of  both  the  internation-  Mr.  Potter  moves  up  from  Kenneth  Hull,  said: 
al  and  the  local  unions  was  City  Editor.  Other  changes  are:  “Your  doors  were  shut  to  us 

reported  as  $5,732,816.76,  a  gain  Lloyd  St.  Clair,  night  editor;  while  no  grievance  with  us  ex- 
of  $306,777.33.  Carl  Moreland  from  the  Harlan  isted.  We  were  in  no  way  re- 

Concern  over  jurisdictional  (Ky.)  Daily  Enterprise  as-  sponsible  for  suspension  of 


Sagot’s  home  town. 

“We  broke  away  from  the 
ITU  originally  because  we  were 
neglected,”  he  said.  ‘“The  ITU 


Concern  over  jurisdictional  (Ky.)  Daily  Enterprise  as-  sponsible  for  suspension  of  looks  down  on  mailers  as  peas- 

disputes  with  other  unions  was  signed  to  courthouse  beat;  Bar-  publication  and  this  union  ha.s  ants  and  was  making  only 

expressed  at  the  convention,  and  bara  Krai,  former  courthouse  always  honored  its  contractual  feeble  efforts  to  gain  better  con- 


the  Executive  Council  was  au-  reporter,  to  general  assignment,  obligations.” 


tracts  for  mailers.” 
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Investment  In  Newspapers 
By  Public  Urged  by  Dear 


Multiple  Newspaper  Manager  Sees 
Many  Mutual  Benefits  in  Plan 

By  Ray  Erwin 


seven  different  things — and 
probably  will — I  won’t  know 
what  they  say  until  their  pa¬ 
pers  are  out  and  I  read  their 
editorials,”  was  Mr.  Dear’s 
smiling  reply. 

Editorial  Policy 
Mr.  Dear  went  on  to  explain 


Jersey  City,  N.  J.  The  multiple-newspaper  pub- 

Newspapers  and  public  mu-  Usher  was  asked  to  E  &  P  that  editorial  policies 

tually  would  benefit  m  income  the  public  on  the  ownership  _ _ ^  

and  in  understanding  of  each  rolls  of  American  newspapers, 
other  if  the  former  obtained  “The  crux  of  the  idea  is  that 
more  financial  investment  by  the  greatest  good  to  be  done  to 
the  latter.  the  newspaper  industry,  as  I 

That  is  a  creed  preached  and  see  it,  would  be  to  restore  to 
practiced  by  J.  Albert  Dear,  the  public  of  America  an 
president  of  Dear  Publication  &  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the  tries‘'to‘estebUsh  thlVewspapm 
Radio,  Inc.,  which  owns  or  free  press  is  a  right  of  the  independent  politically 

merely  manages  nine  widely  people,”  he  replied.  "Too  many 
separated  newspapers  from  its  citizens  think  of  a  free  press 
central  office  at  40  Journal  today  as  being  a  special  privil- 
Square  here.  ege  belonging  to  the  tycoons  or 

With  the  ultimate  purpose  of  overlords  of  the  press.  This  ,  v  j  i.  ^ 

buying  a  newspaper  outright,  view  that  is  so  widespread  is  ^  somebody  o  en  as  pu 
the  Dear  newspaper  manage-  totally  wrong  but  it  explains  the  squeeze  on  the  minority.  We 
ment  and  consultant  firm  often  why  it  is  possible  for  politicians  ^ 

first  leases  a  newspaper  and  in  state  legislatures  and  in  minority  a 

places  it  under  direction  of  a  Congress  to  consider  and  some-  • 

Dear-appointed  manager,  whose  times  enact  laws  that  chisel  newspaper  management 

goal,  of  course,  is  to  increase  away  at  the  freedom  of  the 

press.” 

It  is  Mr.  Dear’s  contention 
that  the  newspaper  business  is 


of  each  paper  are  continued 
substantially  as  before  the  pa¬ 
per  was  acquired  except  in  a 
case  where  a  newspaper  might 
have  been  thought  of  previous¬ 
ly  as  belonging  to  one  political 
party.  In  such  a  case,  Mr.  Dear 


“Treat  minority  stockholders 
fair  and  square  is  our  rule,”  ob¬ 
served  Mr.  Dear.  “This  is  al¬ 
most  unheard  of  in  newspapers 


consultant  said  the  main  ad 
vantage  in  dealing  with  a  cor¬ 
poration  like  his  instead  of  with 
an  individual  is  that  the  serv- 

“The  objective  is  to  build  a  in  the  same  position  today  that  ^  continuous.  All  of 

portfolio  of  papers  under  lease  the  public  utilities  business  was 
or  ownership  whose  earning  in  30  or  40  years  ago. 
records  are  good  enough  to 

Public  Utilities 


earnings  and  influence. 

Portfolio  of  Papers 
“The  objective  is  to  build  a 


stand  public  inspection,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Dear,  a  widely  ex¬ 
perienced  and  successful  news¬ 
paper  publisher.  “We  believe 


are  available  to  the  Dear  firm 
for  know-how.  If  necessary,  a 
business  manager  of  one  Dear 
paper  can  be  drafted  in  an 
emergency  to  take  over  a  new- 


“In  those  days,”  he  recalled 

with  a  wry  grin,  “an^.me  an  ly.^equired  newspaper  until 
that  something  in  the  newspa-  p7p£  T^olitTcTan  manager  can  be  em- 

per  publication  field  similar  to  wanted  to  do  something  popular  ^  ^  ^ 

the  mutual  investment  fund  aH  that  was  necessary  was  for 

idea  can  be  developed.  them  to  take  a  crack  at  the  gas  ^  newspaper  but  out  of  its 

“Such  a  development  would  transportation  or  light  com-  o**  management  consu^lting 

provide  an  opportunity  for  pany.  The  solution  for  them  relationship  it  hopes  to  be  in 
newspapers  to  obtain  financ-  was  to  get  the  public  to  invest  ^  position  to  purchase  it  i  it 
ing,  ’  he  continued.  “Few  finan-  the  utilities  business  and  should  come  up  for  sale, 
cial  institutions  understand  the  nowadays  politicians  think 

validity  of  newspaper  financing,  twice  before  they  do  something  "  works 

Occasionally,  local  banks  will  that  hurts  the  income  of  wi-  As  an  example,  here  is  how 

finance  a  local  newspaper  but  Jqws  and  orphans.”  the  Henderson  (Ky.)  Gleaner 

he  idea  of  a  market  place  for  newspapers  are  not  &  Journal  was  acquired: 

exist^p^*""  operated  as  units  of  a  chain.  Dear  Publication  &  Radio, 

xcep  ere.  Each  newspaper  has  its  own  Inc.,  entered  into  a  lease  of  the 

Public  Investment  editor,  its  own  business  mana-  newspaper  with  its  owner  and 

“We  think  that  out  of  this  its  own  local  direction.  The  publisher,  Lee  Harris.  In  the 

kind  of  effort  and  in  company  o®®®  merely  acts  as  a  lease,  the  Dear  firm  was  grant- 

with  other  newspaper  operating  management  consultant.  ed  an  option  for  five  years,  re¬ 

firms  who  in  their  own  way  will  -^t  the  convention  of  the  newable  for  five  years,  to  buy 
develop  things  of  the  same  sort  American  Newspaper  Publish-  the  paper  at  a  formula  price, 
it  may  come  about  that  it  is  ®^®  Association  last  April,  Mr.  with  the  provision  that  both 

perfectly  practical  to  invite  the  D®**"  asked  by  a  reporter  option  and  lease  would  expire 
Dublic  tn  nwn  a  small  nart  of  what  editorial  position  the  Dear  within  a  year  after  the  death 
its  own  newspaper  in  a  given  newspapers  would  take  on  a  of  Mr.  Harris, 
community,”  concluded  Mr.  national  issue.  The  plan  contemplated  that 

Dear.  “Our  seven  editors  may  say  during  the  first  five  years  of 
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J.  Albert  Dear 


the  lease.  Dear  would  build  an 
earning  record  which  would 
make  the  exercise  of  the  option 
easily  financed  and  justify  the 
sale.  Mr.  Harris  died  before  the 
first  year  was  over  and  before 
Dear  had  time  to  establish  a 
five-year  earning  record.  The 
Dear  firm  was  obliged  to  tell 
the  executors  of  the  estate  that 
the  property  was  not  yet  worth 
the  formula  price.  However,  in 
one  and  one-half  years  of  ope¬ 
ration,  the  business  had  im¬ 
proved  sufficiently  so  Dear 
could  make  an  offer  which  was 
acceptable  and  approved  by  the 
court. 

“Under  this  plan,  Mr.  Harris 
leased  the  business  instead  of 
selling  during  his  lifetime  and 
his  estate  was  richer  by  the 
amount  of  capital  gains  taxes 
he  would  have  had  to  pay  if 
he  had  sold  it,”  said  Mr.  Dear. 
“The  price  that  we  paid  the 
estate  was  as  good  or  better 
than  the  price  at  which  he 
could  have  sold.  We  always  in¬ 
tended  to  buy  but  wanted  to 
build  a  portfolio  of  papers  un¬ 
der  lease.” 

National  advertising  is 
handled  individually  by  the 
several  papers  without  joint 
control  or  representation. 

Family  Firm 

The  Dear  enterprise  is  a 
family  firm.  Mr.  Dear  is  presi¬ 
dent.  His  wife  is  vicepresident 
and  occupies  a  desk  in  his  big 
office.  Mrs.  Dear  writes  general 
editorials  for  the  papers.  Their 
four  sons,  all  trained  on  news¬ 
papers  elsewhere,  are  with  the 
Dear  newspapers.  Joseph  A. 
Dear  IV  is  treasurer  of  Dear 
Publication  &  Radio,  Inc.,  and 
Washington  correspondent. 
Ralph  C.  Dear,  Walter  M.  Dear 
II,  and  David  R.  Dear  are  ex- 


{Continued  on  page  62) 
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State  Department  Says  'Go!’ 
But  China  Scribes  Cool  Heels 


No-Reeiproeity  Provision  Offends 
Reds;  Newsmen  Assailed  As  ‘Spies’ 

One  year  and  six  days  after  Red  China  issued  invitations 
to  14  American  newsmen  to  visit  the  country  the  U.S.  press 
had  limited  permission  from  the  State  Department  to  send 
reporters  there. 


But  seven  days  after  that  au¬ 
thority  had  been  pried  loose 
from  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles,  half  a  dozen  as¬ 
signed  reporters  cooled  their 
heels  in  Hong  Kong  and  other 
jumping-off  places  while  the 
Chinese  Communists  maneu¬ 
vered  for  propaganda  advan¬ 
tages. 

The  bamboo  curtain,  as  it 
was  dubbed  by  Doak  Bamett 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
when  he  was  the  last  of  the 
western  correspondents  booted 
out  of  China  in  1949,  was  still 
drawn  on  the  24  organizations 
of  the  newsgathering  com¬ 
munity  for  which  the  State  De¬ 
partment  was  ready  to  issue 
passports. 

Chinese  Wall 

The  Chinese  threw  up  a  wall 
of  resistance  to  the  visiting 
press  D'om  the  U.S.  because 
the  State  Department  stipulated 
there  would  be  no  reciprocity — 
no  Communist  reporters  would 
be  allowed  in  here.  Mr.  Dulles 
withdrew  from  that  position 
under  the  heat  of  questioning 
at  his  news  conference. 

Up  to  E&P  press  time  Thurs¬ 
day  there  had  been  no  official 
Chinese  action  on  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  reporters.  Nor  was 
there  any  indication  the  Com¬ 
munists  would  seek  entry  to 
the  U.S.,  under  special  condi¬ 
tions,  for  any  correspondents. 

Reporters  who  had  rushed  to 
Hong  Kong  to  start  a  seven- 
months  assignment  in  Peiping 
bided  their  time  writing  amus¬ 
ing  stories  about  the  confusion. 
U.S.  press  associations  were 
obtaining  reports  on  the  travels 
of  49  U.S.  students  in  China 
from  some  of  the  students. 
Reuters’  resident  correspondent 
in  Peiping  provided  detailed  ac¬ 
counts  day  by  day. 

There  may  be  some  signifi¬ 
cance  attached  to  the  fact  that 
only  six  of  the  reporters  as¬ 
signed  to  China  after  Mr. 
Dulles’  lifting  of  the  travel  ban 
were  among  those  expressly  of¬ 
fered  visas  by  the  Chinese  last 


August. 

Following  are  the  announced 
assignments: 

ABC  —  Robert  Fleming, 
Washington. 

AP  —  John  Roderick,  Hong 
Kong. 

Baltimore  Sun — Philip  Potter. 

Chicago  Daily  News — Keyes 
Beech,  Far  East. 

Chicago  Tribune  —  Chesly 
Manly. 

Christian  Science  Monitor — 
Gordon  Walker,  Tokyo. 

CBS  —  Guy  Searls,  Hong 
Kong. 

Copley  News  Service  —  Rus¬ 
sell  Brines. 

Fairchild  Publications — Yan¬ 
cey  S.  Gilkerson  Jr. 

INS — Marvin  Stone,  Tokyo. 

McGraw-Hill  World  News  — 
open. 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
— George  Grim. 

Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
— open. 

NBC  —  James  Robinson,  To¬ 
kyo. 

NEA  Service — Fred  Sparks. 

Newsweek  —  Robert  S.  Ele¬ 
gant,  New  Delhi. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune — 
A.  T.  Steele. 

New  York  Times  —  Tillman 
Durdin,  Hong  Kong. 

Reader’s  Digest  —  James  A. 
Michener. 

Saturday  Evening  Post  — 
Demaree  Bess. 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
— Fred  Sparks  (same  as  NEA). 

Time — James  Burke. 

United  Press — Russell  Jones. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report — 
Robert  P.  Martin,  Tokyo. 

Those  on  the  Reds’  list  were 
Durdin,  New  York  Times; 
Roderick,  AP;  Walker,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor;  Martin, 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report; 
Robinson,  NBC;  and  Stone,  INS. 

Others  invited  were:  C.  L. 
Sulzberger  and  Henry  R.  Lieb- 
erman.  New  York  Times;  Dan 
Kurzman,  McGraw-Hill;  Sam 
Jaffe,  CBS;  Harrison  Forman, 
free  lance;  Seymour  Friedin, 
New  York  Post;  Robert  Miller, 


UP;  Walter  Kerr,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  (no  longer  with 
that  paper). 

No  Reciprocity 

Announcing  its  change  of 
policy  to  allow  an  experimental 
approach  to  coverage  of  China, 
the  State  Department  said:  “It 
is  to  be  understood  that  the 
United  States  will  not  accord 
reciprocal  visas  to  Chinese 
bearing  passports  issued  by  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime.” 

While  the  State  Department 
faced  immediate  protests  from 
segments  of  the  U.S.  because 
of  exclusion  of  photographic 
agencies  and  omission  of  small 
newspaper  organizations  from 
the  accredited  list,  the  real 
blast  came  from  the  Reds’  offi¬ 
cial  organ,  People’s  Daily,  in 
Peiping. 

An  article  which  was  broad¬ 
cast  over  Peiping  radio  de¬ 
clared  “the  unilateral  decision 
of  the  U.S.  State  Department 
is  completely  unacceptable  to 
the  Chinese  people.  The  U.S.A. 
is  used  to  lording  it  over  others 
in  the  imperialist  world  and 
thinks  it  can  send  its  corre¬ 
spondents  to  China  just  on  the 
basis  of  its  own  unilateral  de¬ 
cision. 

“The  day  has  passed  and  will 
never  return  when  the  Chinese 
people  can  be  treated  like 
pawns  by  others.  The  insuffer¬ 
able  arrogance  of  the  U.S.  im¬ 
perialists  leaves  the  Chinese 
people  undisturbed,  apart  from 
arousing  their  indignation.” 

Called  ‘Spies’ 

In  what  amounted  to  calling 
the  newsmen  “spies,”  the  Com¬ 
munist  organ  asserted  the 
U.'S.  Government  wanted  to 
use  reporters  as  “its  tools  to 
collect  intelligence  and  carry 
out  activities  on  its  behalf  .  .  . 
to  search  out  opportunities  to 
create  trouble.” 

On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Dulles  en¬ 
countered  a  sharp  questioning 
of  his  policy  by  newsmen,  amid 
rumblings  that  he  may  have 
purposely  included  the  no¬ 
reciprocity  clause  so  as  to  nulli¬ 
fy  the  whole  idea  which  he  has 
been  opposing  for  a  year. 

First  there  was  a  question 
why  photographic  news  agen¬ 
cies  were  not  included  in  the 
list.  The  Secretary  explained 
that  it  was  “an  experimental 
effort  .  .  .  not  definitive  .  .  . 
subject  to  expansion.” 


“We  wanted  to  make  this 
initial  experiment  on  a  modest 
basis,”  Mr.  Dulles  said,  “be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  want  to  have 
a  large  number  of  Americans 
going  about  in  China  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  mistreatment 
of  Americans  and  when  there 
is  a  high  degree  of  suspicion 
towards  newspaper  people. 
There  is  indeed  a  threat  in  the 
Peiping  People’s  Daily  that 
they  may  be  treated  as  spies 
and  may  be  imprisoned,  as  are 
the  Americans  now  in  China.” 

Mr.  Dulles  said  he  couldn’t 
justify  every  detail  of  the  plan 
and  when  pressed  for  the  rea¬ 
son  photographers  were  not 
mentioned  specifically  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  local  facilities  might 
be  used,  as  in  other  countries 
where  U.S.  repoi-ters  are  sta¬ 
tioned. 

On  the  question  of  reciprocity, 
the  Secretary  said  “we  wanted 
to  obviate  any  claim  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  that  they 
would  be  entitled  as  a  right  to 
send  a  corresponding  number 
of  Chinese  persons  to  this  coun¬ 
try.” 

Rather  Severe  Law 

The  law,  he  explained,  hedges 
about  very  strictly  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  Communists  coming  to 
this  country. 

As  the  questioning  progressed 
Mr.  Dulles  appeared  to  alter 
his  original  position  by  offering 
to  consider  specific  applications 
by  Chinese  correspondents  and 
let  them  run  the  gamut  of 
the  severe  law. 

He  also  expressed  a  view  that 
the  Chinese  might  have  reasons 
for  deferring  the  presence  of 
American  newsmen  in  China— 
“possibly  it’s  related  to  the 
presence  there  of  these  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  this  Youth  Festival 
(from  Moscow).” 

He  regarded  the  comment  by 
the  People’s  Daily  as  “propa¬ 
ganda  emissions  .  .  .  nothing 
that  is  official  or  definitive.” 

William  Dwight,  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  stood  on 
the  official  policy  of  hoping  for 
full  access  to  all  information. 
The  lifting  of  travel  restric¬ 
tions  for  24  organizations  was 
“a  step  in  the  right  direction,” 
he  said,  but  ANPA  will  never 
subscribe  to  any  limitation  of 
news  gathering,  and  this  plan 
is  a  limitation.” 

‘Long  Step  Forward’ 

Virginius  Dabney,  president, 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  commented: 

“I  am  glad,  of  course,  to  sec 
a  modification  in  the  attitude  of 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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China 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

the  State  Department,  but  I  can 
find  no  justification  for  a  limit 
by  our  authorities  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  legitimate,  accredited 
newspaper  correspondents  from 
the  United  States  who  will  be 
allowed  to  enter  Red  China.  I 
also  find  no  adequate  explana¬ 
tion  for  limiting  the  period  of 
such  admission  to  six  months. 

“Only  full-time  correspond¬ 
ents  who  will  stay  in  the 
country  are  being  allowed  to 
enter  Red  China.  In  refusing  to 
permit  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  to  send  accredited  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  briefer  visits,  the 
State  Department  is  presuming 
to  say  which  reporters  can  and 
cannot  go.  And  in  declaring 
that  those  who  enter  with  its 
permission  will  do  so  on  an 
experimental  basis,  is  the  de¬ 
partment  hinting  that  these 
newsmen  had  better  write  what 
the  department  regards  as  suit¬ 
able  copy?  It  may  not,  and  it 
probably  does  not,  intend  to  say 
that,  but  this  is  one  possible 
interpretation,  and  a  disturbing 
one. 

“At  all  events,  we  can  rejoice 
that  24  newsmen  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  in,  provided  Peip¬ 
ing  agrees.  This  is  a  long  step 
forward,  and  I  am  confident 
that  with  this  modification  of 
the  total  ban,  we  may  antici¬ 
pate  further  relaxation  of  limi¬ 
tations,  so  that  in  due  time  all 
correspondents  from  the  United 
States  who  have  proper  creden¬ 
tials  will  be  allowed  to  enter 
Red  China — to  tell  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  true 
story  of  what  is  happening 
there.” 

\on-Metropolitan  Plea 

Objection  of  a  non-metropoli¬ 


tan  newspaper  to  being  denied 
an  opportunity  to  send  its  own 
reporter  to  China  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  an  editorial  by  Fred 
C.  Christopherson  in  the  Sioux 
Falla  (S.  Dak.)  Argus  Leader. 
He  wrote  as  follows: 

“It  was  a  wise  decision  of 
the  Department  of  State  to  al¬ 
low  American  reporters  to  go 
to  China. 

“It  was  much  less  than  wise, 
however,  for  the  department  to 
delegate  to  itself  the  right  to 
pick  in  effect  the  reporters  who 
should  go  and  to  restrict  their 
number. 

“The  authorization  provides 
that  24  reporters  can  go.  These 
include  representatives  of  12 
newspaper,  radio,  television  and 
news  magazine  organizations 
and  12  from  individual  news¬ 
papers. 

“Included  among  them  is  not 
one  reporter  from  the  smaller 
American  dailies.  Only  the 
larger  publications  are  listed. 

“This  involves  a  discrimina¬ 
tion  that  is  intolerable  under 
the  American  press  system. 

Kennedy  Sought  Passport 

“The  smaller  newspapers, 
too,  gather  the  news  in  both 
the  domestic  and  the  foreign 
fields.  They  too,  are  eager  to 
obtain  direct  information  for 
their  readers  and  often  spend 
large  sums  of  money  in  so  do¬ 
ing.  This  newspaper,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  sent  its  representa¬ 
tives  to  Russia,  Poland,  Czech¬ 
oslovakia,  Yugoslavia  and  other 
satellite  countries  to  get  the 
news.  That  is  a  part  of  its 
policy  because  it  believes  the 
people  of  this  area  have  the 
same  right  to  receive  first  hand 
information  about  these  coun¬ 
tries  as  do  the  residents  of 
other  sections  of  the  nation. 

“The  Argus  Leader  speaks 


for  itself  in  this  case,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  speaks  as  well  in 
behalf  of  a  right  that  is  a  basic 
priviiege  of  all  American  news¬ 
papers,  both  big  and  small.  The 
Argus  Leader,  if  it  so  desires, 
has  as  much  right  to  send  a 
reporter  to  China  as  does  the 
New  York  Times  or  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune.  And,  in  truth, 
the  Argus  Leader  desires  to  do 
so.  Actually,  early  last  month 
this  newspaper  filed  with  the 
Department  of  State  a  request 
that  John  A.  Kennedy,  publish¬ 
er  and  editor-in-chief,  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  to  China.  That  re¬ 
quest  was  acknowledged,  but 
this  newspaper  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  permission  grant¬ 
ed  yesterday. 

“This  newspaper,  of  course, 
asks  no  special  privilege  in  this 
respect.  It  wants  nothing  denied 
to  others,  but  it  does  want — 
and  it  believes  with  good  reason 
— the  right  to  seek  out  the  news 
wherever  it  can  within  the 
proper  scope  of  national  policy. 


TV  Revenue  Up, 

Also  Industry  Profit 

Washington 

Total  television  broadcast 
revenues  during  1956  were 
$896.9  million — 20.4  %  above 
those  in  1955.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  re¬ 
ported  this  week. 

The  industry’s  broadcast 
profits  (before  federal  income 
tax)  amounted  to  $189.6  mil¬ 
lion,  a  262%  gain. 

The  three  television  net¬ 
works,  including  the  operations 
of  their  15  owned  stations,  re¬ 
ported  an  increase  in  total  busi¬ 
ness  of  approximately  18%. 
Their  1956  profits  (before 
federal  income  taxes)  were 
about  26%  above  the  1955 
amount.  Networks  and  their  15 
stations  accounted  for  $442.3 
million  in  revenues,  approxi¬ 
mately  49%  of  the  industry’s 
total. 


Average  Wage  lip 
$3-a-W eek  in  Year 


Bert  Stniby  Made 
General  Manager 

Macon,  Ga. 

Bert  Struby,  editor  of  the 
Telegraph  since  1954  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Telegraph  and  News,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  Peyton 
Anderson,  publisher. 

Nathan  A.  Cans,  an  assistant 
on  the  editorial  page,  becomes 
associate  editor  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph  and  takes  over  Mr.  Stru- 
by’s  editorial  page  work,  with 
the  assistance  of  William  Ott, 
managing  editor. 

Mr.  Struby,  a  native  of  Ma¬ 
con,  joined  the  newspapers’ 
staff  in  1930. 


Washington 

Average  hourly  earnings 
for  employes  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  increased 
from  $2.72  to  $2.82  in  a  com¬ 
parison  of  payrolls  for  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year, 
with  those  of  the  same 
months  of  1956.  The  Forest 
Products  Division,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce, 
found  the  trend  continuing: 
April  average  was  $2.83  an 
hour,  and  May  average  was 
$2.86  an  hour. 

Average  weekly  earnings 
stood  at  $103.53  in  May, 
against  $101.03  in  April,  and 
$100.55  in  May  of  1956. 
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CONGRATULATIONS ! 

Sandesson,  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 


FINALLY  CONVINCED  HIM 

Bimrose,  Portland  Oregonian 


ANOTHER  ASIAN 
TO  BE  AVOIDED 

Parrish,  Chicago  Tribune 
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Ad  Reproduction 
Group  Appointed 


Portland,  Ore. 

Appointment  of  a  Joint 
Standing  Reproduction  Better¬ 
ment  Committee  composed  of 
newspaper  and  advertising 
agency  members  was  announced 
here  this  week  at  sessions  of 
the  Pacific  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference. 

The  committee  will  cooperate 
in  improving  advertising  repro¬ 
duction  at  semi-annual  sessions 
in  San  Francisco,  Harry  Ma- 
chum,  Oregon  Journal,  and  re¬ 
tiring  Conference  president,  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  group  will  “work  to¬ 
gether  in  handling  complaints 
and  in  improving  advertising 
copy,  engraving  and  duplicating 
materials  and  encourage  the 
use  of  recommendations  of  the 
ANPA  and  the  AAAA  Joint 
Committee  regarding  standard¬ 
ization,”  Mr.  Mac  hum  said. 

N.  B.  Cole,  production  traffic 
manager  of  Batten,  Barton, 
D  u  r  s  t  i  n  e  and  Osborn,  San 
Francisco,  was  named  chair¬ 
man.  Other  members  are: 

Pacific  Northwest:  Monty 
Solkover,  Pacific  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Seattle,  and 
W.  E.  Gibbons,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Oregon  Journal. 

Southern  California :  A1 
Schoendield,  Dan  B.  Miner  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  and  R.  G.  “Gerry” 
Burke,  production  manager, 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune. 

Northern  California :  Mr. 
Cole  and  Harry  Davidson,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  San 
Francisco  Oall-Bulletin. 

Announcement  of  the  move 
came  at  the  opening  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  clinic  session  which 
brought  into  the  foreground  the 
reproduction  gains  made  and 
the  needs  for  further  improve¬ 
ments. 

Harry  McLain,  advertising 
director,  Oregon  Journal,  and 
Richard  Jones,  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  pointed  out  that  good 
production  is  the  team  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  newspaper. 

Their  remarks  came  in  par¬ 
tial  reply  to  Mr.  Selkover’s  re¬ 
port  giving  examples  of  poorly 
printed  national  advertising. 
Overall,  he  advised,  color  has 
improved. 

Points  to  “Thorns” 

“It’s  the  other  things  that  are 
a  thorn  in  our  side,”  Mr.  Selk- 
over  said.  Examples  were  a 


newspaper  that  imposes  a  dead¬ 
line  and  does  not  provide  proofs 
until  the  deadline  hour  has 
passed  and  a  test  ad  displaying 
a  new  package  which  blurred, 
although  copy  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  according  to  AAAA  and 
ANPA  specifications. 

Mr.  McLain  suggested  that 
the  time  had  come  to  tear  down 
the  psychological  wall  between 
newspaper  departments.  The 
myth  that  any  one  department 
is  the  most  important  has  last¬ 
ed  entirely  too  long,  he  ob¬ 
served. 

“This  wall  wastes  more  time 
and  more  money  than  anything 
else  in  the  newspaper  business,” 
Mr.  McLain  said.  “It  is  only 
complete  understanding  through 
all  departments  that  makes  the 
newspaper  mare  go.” 

“Advertising  is  news,  import¬ 
ant  news.  Advertisers  are  peo¬ 
ple.  They  want  service  and  they 
are  entitled  to  it,  for  that’s  how 
we  get  our  pay  checks.” 

Departmental  walls  have 
been  I'emoved  at  the  Oregon 
Journal  through  education  of 
each  department’s  problems. 
Any  department  head  can  be 
heard  in  his  office  and  he  can 
enter  any  department  and  dis¬ 
cuss  his  views  as  advertising 
director,  he  said. 

Advertiser’s  Purchase 

“Good  reproduction  of  every 
copy  of  our  newspaper  is  what 
we  sell  the  general  advertiser, 
and  that  is  what  he  buys,”  said 
Mr.  Jones.  “Each  single  copy  of 
the  newspaper  is  his  only  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  home. 

“The  advertiser  does  not  buy 
adjustments.  He  wants  good 
value  the  first  time.  His  copy 
usually  is  released  in  tieups 
with  special  sales  promotions. 
It  is  important  that  he  have 
good  reproduciton.  Your  special 
efforts  when  his  copy  is  poor 
is  important  and  is  appreci¬ 
ated.” 

Glen  Hutchinson,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  reported  44  news¬ 
papers  have  requested  the  slide 
presentation  showing  the  ANPA 
advertising  educational  program 
which  was  unveiled  at  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 
at  Chicago. 

The  advertiser’s  personality 
is  shown  by  the  design  layout 
of  his  copy,  and  too  much  news¬ 
paper  copy  today  looks  like  it 
had  been  created  in  the  1920’s, 


declared  Howard  King,  Inter¬ 
type  consultant. 

“Design  moves  you  into  the 
ad.  It  is  the  job  of  the  type 
face  to  deliver  the  message,  and 
today  we  are  a  nation  of  skim 
readers. 

“In  advertising,  the  spotlight 
of  attention  should  be  focused 
on  the  ad  even  as  a  spotlight 
picks  out  Mary  Maidin  in  South 
Pacific,”  he  suggested.  Color,  he 
added,  had  given  newspapers 
their  greatest  tool  in  50  years 
and  provides  the  newspaper 
with  “the  greatest  buy  in 
America.” 

Ventura  Joins 
Herald  Tribune 

Charles  R.  Ventura,  a  society 
writer  and  columnist  in  New 
York,  Florida  and  the  Bahamas 
for  many  years,  has  been 
named  society  columnist  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  it 
was  announced  by  Ogden  R. 
Reid,  president  and  editor.  Mr. 
Ventura  currently  is  vacation¬ 
ing  in  Europe,  His  column  will 
appear  in  September. 

Mr.  Ventura,  a  grandson  of 
the  late  Countess  de  Ugarte, 
member  of  an  old  Spanish  fa_mi- 
ly.  began  his  newspaper  career 
as  a  10-year-old  copyboy  on  the 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Dailg  News. 
Soon  after  his  graduation  from 
St.  Anselm’s  College,  Manches¬ 
ter,  N.  H.,  he  became  a  reporter 
for  the  Palm  Beach  newspaper. 
He  served  as  press  liaison  man 
for  the  Duke  of  Windsor  in 
Palm  Beach. 

In  1940,  Mr.  Ventura  began  a 
two-year  stint  as  columnist  on 
the  old  Nassau  Guardian  in 
the  Bahamas.  He  then  became  a 
society  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Journal- American.  In 
1944,  he  became  society  editor 
and  columnist  for  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  a  post 
he  held  for  13  years. 

Mr.  Ventura  was  married  in 
1955  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Te- 
well,  who  was  an  assistant 
society  editor  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  after 
serving  on  the  staffs  of  Vogue 
and  Hotise  Beaiitiful. 

Lee  B.  Wood,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  World-Telegram  & 
Sun,  said  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Ventura  had  not  been  named 
yet. 

• 

Goes  to  9  Cols. 

Bedford,  Ind. 

With  the  issue  of  Sept.  30 
;  the  Daily  Times-Mail  will 
■  change  to  nine-column  format 
;  (11  picas  and  3-pt.  rules).  Page 

,  depth  will  remain  21  inches. 


Stations  Lose 

Depreciation 

Allowance 

Washington 

For  Federal  income  tax  pur¬ 
poses,  television  network  affilia¬ 
tion  contracts  and  spot  adver-  ' 
tising  contracts  of  a  broadcast¬ 
ing  station  which  are  acquired  ^ 
in  a  purchase  of  the  station  are  } 
not  subject  to  allowance  for  I 
depreciation.  | 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  | 
had  this  question  submitted  for  i 
a  declaratory  ruling  and  under  j 
the  circumstances  will  not  dis-  ' 
close  identities  of  the  principals 
in  the  deal.  A  corporation  pur¬ 
chased  an  operating  TV  station. 
One  of  the  assets  was  the 
broadcast  license,  and  the  Fede¬ 
ral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  which  has  jurisdiction  in 
such  matters  approved  the 
transfer.  The  purchasing  com¬ 
pany  set  up  its  costs  to  show 
one-sixth  of  the  total  for  land, 
building,  equipment,  furniture, 
etc.;  one-sixth  for  goodwill; 
one-sixth  for  local  and  national 
spot  advertising  contracts; 
three-sixths  for  netwoi'k  affilia¬ 
tion. 

Increasing  Appreciation 

As  a  consequence  of  the  pur-  . 
chase  of  the  station,  the  tax¬ 
payer  acquired  a  going  busi¬ 
ness.  The  usual  network  service 
was  involved,  including  optional 
time  which  permits  the  net  to 
take  over  the  most  desirable 
broadcast  hours  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  other  programs,  and 
compensate  the  owner  of  the 
station.  This  insures  a  “pack¬ 
age”  audience  which  the  net¬ 
work  may  offer  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  guarantees  some 
of  the  top  programs  for  local 
stations.  This,  IRS  concluded, 
establishes  an  essentiality  of  re¬ 
lationship  that  makes  for  a  con¬ 
tinuing  affiliation  increasing 
rather  than  depreciating  in 
view  of  the  newness  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  other  economic  fac-  g 
tors. 

The  Federal  tax  collector  ex¬ 
pressed  no  opinion  on  whether 
the  excess  of  the  purchase  price 
over  the  value  of  the  tangible 
assets  is  properly  allocable  to 
the  network  affiliation  contract. 
(FCC  in  all  instances  deter¬ 
mines  whether  a  price  is  exces¬ 
sive.)  Nor  did  he  rule  whether 
a  taxpayer  sustains  a  deducti¬ 
ble  loss  upon  termination  or 
cancellation  of  a  network  affili¬ 
ation  contract  where  it  contin¬ 
ues  in  the  broadcasting  busi- 
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Brewers  Eye  New  Ad  Vistas 
From  10- Year  Sales  Plateau 


Brewers  Foundation  To  Unveil 
New  Promotion  Plans  Sept.  18 

liy  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


For  the  past  decade  beer  and 
ale  consumption  has  stood 
stuck  on  a  sales  plateau  of 
about  85  million  barrels  a  year. 

Population  has  increased. 
People  are  spending  more 
money  than  ever  on  other  bev¬ 
erages,  including  hard  liquor. 
That  so-called  “leisure-time- 
dollar”  is  finding  other  places 
to  light  than  in  beer  mugs,  cans 
and  bottles  from  the  breweries. 

During  the  same  10  years, 
the  quality  of  the  American 
brew  has  decidedly  improved. 
In  other  words,  “it’s  the  best 
beer  in  the  world  today  that 
the  American  people  in  grow¬ 
ing  numbers  are  not  buying,” 
as  one  industry  publicist 
phrased  it. 

Close  to  $100  .Million 
Beer  advertising  is  way  up 
in  dollars.  Space  and  time  in¬ 
vestments  should  come  close  to 
$100  million  this  year,  and  with 
point-of-purchase  could  reach 
$150  million.  In  1956,  without 
p-o-p,  spot  radio,  and  newspa¬ 
per  linage  in  food  store  and 
other  retail  copy,  brewery  ad¬ 
vertising  reached  the  impres¬ 
sive  total  of  $84,797,042. 

All  this  money  has  not  in¬ 
spired  the  industry  to  do  a  fast 
beer  barrel  polka.  Sales  that 
were  87,172,334  barrels  in  1947 
(before  TV)  were  down  to 
85,009,446  in  1956,  had  hit  a 
low  of  82,830,137  in  1950. 

Officers  and  directors  of  the 
United  States  Brewers  Founda¬ 
tion  took  a  look  at  the  sales  per 
barrel  since  1946  and  decided 
something  should  be  done.  Fii’st 
of  all,  Edward  V.  Lahey,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  and  Robert  F.  Murphy, 
director  of  advertising  and  in¬ 
formation,  agreed  with  the 
board  to  quit  its  own  advertis¬ 
ing  (about  $1,500,000  a  year) 
in  order  to  assay  the  situation. 

A  newspaper  and  magazine 
campaign  was  discontinued  as 
of  last  September,  except  in 
the  28  so-called  self-regulation 
States.  Dudley- Ander.son-Yutzy 
was  engaged  as  public  rela¬ 


tions  counsel.  J.  Walter 
Thompson  (Company,  Inc.,  re¬ 
mained  as  advertising  agency. 
Both  counsel  and  agency  were 
instructed  to  come  up  with  a 
new  plan  of  what  to  do.  This 
USBF  plan  will  be  unveiled  to 
the  directors  meeting  at  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  Sept.  18. 

Social  Prestige 

“We  consider  newspapers  the 
most  important  communications 
key,”  J.  Seegar  Hamilton,  di¬ 
recting  the  account  for  D-A-Y, 
said  this  week.  “To  get  beer 
back  into  the  a.scendancy,  we 
believe  its  social  prestige  must 
be  raised.  Beer  for  too  long  has 
been  known  as  the  poor  man’s 
drink,  associated  with  stag 
parties,  prize  fights  and  smok¬ 
ers. 

“In  reality  it  is  by  tradition 
a  family  drink.  It  is  no  more 
a  masculine  than  a  feminine 
beverage.  Beer  can  and  will  be 
reestablished  as  the  sexless 
light,  bright  beverage  of  mod¬ 
eration.” 

D-A-Y  has  nothing  to  do 
with  advertising  for  the  Foun¬ 
dation.  Account  executive  at 
JWT  who  will  present  the  ad¬ 
vertising  plans  to  directors  at 
Hot  Springs  is  T.  F.  O’Grady. 

What  JWT  has  done  in  the 
previous  years  is  of  interest, 
when  placed  against  present 
thinking  at  the  Foundation’s 
headquarters  and  the  new  PR 
counsel.  Apparently  considered 
out,  having  served  it  purpose  is 
the  all — magazine  campaign  of 
the  past  10  years  on  the  theme 
of  “home  life  and  beer  be¬ 
longs.”  But  favored  for  con¬ 
tinuance  both  by  the  PR  coun¬ 
sel  and  at  headquarters  are  the 
newspaper  ads  written  in  edi¬ 
torial  column  style  under  the 
title  of  “From  Where  I  Sit — by 
Joe  Marsh.” 

Joe  Marsh,  an  imagined  toler¬ 
ant  type  of  gentleman  prone  to 
live  and  let  live,  keeps  ham¬ 
mering  along  this  line: 

“From  where  I  sit,  children 
aren’t  the  only  ones  who  ‘re¬ 
peat  things’  without  knowing 


what  they’re  talking  about.  For 
instance.  I’m  convinced  that 
many  of  those  who  speak  out 
against  the  old  American  cus¬ 
tom  of  enjoying  a  glass  of  beer 
after  work  are  just  parroting 
what  they’ve  heard  others  say. 
It’s  better  to  get  the  facts — 
then  make  up  our  own  minds — 
and  permit  our  neighbors  to  do 
the  same.” 

Before  the  Foundation’s  cam¬ 
paign  was  placed  in  abeyance 
for  study  this  sort  of  campaign 
was  running  in  about  5,000 
newspapers. 

203  Breweries 

Membership  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  are  the  brewers  of  the 
country.  The  Foundation  says 
there  are  203  breweries  operat¬ 
ing  250  plants. 

While  certainly  the  separate 
brands  will  continue  in  their 
own  competitive  way  to  battle 
each  other  for  business,  what 
the  Foundation  plans  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  influence  all  brewery 
advertising.  Right  now  at  the 
top  of  the  barrel  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  fight  is  Schlitz,  the 
beer  that  “Made  Milwaukee 
Famous.”  They  sold  5,940,853 
barrels  in  1956.  Interestingly 
enough,  JWT,  the  Foundation’s 
agency,  also  handles  Schlitz 
advertising. 

But  the  big  man  in  Schlitz 
1957  marketing  plans  has  been 
John  Toigo,  new  vicepresident 
and  marketing  director,  from 
the  former  Biow-Beirn-Toigo 
agency.  On  Mr.  Toigo’s  team 
are  Robert  F.  Branch,  director 
of  market  plans;  Louis  S. 
Berger,  director  of  media  and 
research,  and  Richard  Steen- 
berg,  director  of  advertising. 

Schlitz  advertising  budget  for 
1957  was  about  $20  million. 
The  firm  is  getting  geared  to 
sell  50%  more  beer. 

Mr.  Toigo  and  JWT  together 
developed  this  year’s  “Schlitz- 
ads”  ideas.  Instead  of  picnics, 
its  now  “Schlitznics”  Barbecues 
are  “Schlitzecues.” 

Schlitz  is  running  more  ad¬ 
vertising  promoting  the  tavern 
than  ever  before. 

“Schlitzerland”  is  in  100 
weekday  newspapers,  most  Sun¬ 
day  magazines  and  40  Sunday 
newspapers. 

Of  the  $20  million  budgeted 
for  1957  (more  than  $3  a  bar- 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

rel),  $12  million  is  in  space  and 
time  media.  Last  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  Schlitz 
spent  $442,239  in  newspapers. 

Changes  in  Copy 

For  Second  to  Schlitz  in  barrel 
hat  sales  is  ,  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc. 
out  Its  5,865,583  barrels  represent- 
;us-  ed  $210  million  in  sales, 
leer  R.  J.  Schaefer  of  F  &  M. 
ing  Schaefer  Brewing  Company, 
jay.  Brooklyn  and  Albany,  N.  Y., 

,s —  is  chairman  of  the  Foundation’s 
s —  PR  committee.  For  his  own' 
do  company  in  1956  he  invested 
$678,040  in  newspapers;  $648,- 
am-  100  in  spot  TV  and  $913,971  in 
,nce  outdoor. 

lign  The  advertising  is  placed  by 
000  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  with  John  Johns  as 
account  chief.  Mr.  Johns  has 
,  handled  this  account  for  BBDO 
'  since  1933,  and  is  credited  with 
®  the  slogan  “Our  Hand  Has 
jg^gygj.  Lost  Its  Skill.” 

Right  now  BBDO  has  work¬ 
ed  some  “reader  participation” 

.  into  Schaefer  newspaper  ads. 

A  recent  one  showed  a  Schaefer 
®  beer  bottle  cut  out  of  a  news- 
'  ®  paper  with  type  .showing 
through.  Copy  read:  “Dear 
Reader:  We  took  the  Schaefer 
®  beer.  We  were  thirsty!  Sorry. — 
Press  Room.  P.  S.  It’s  real 
beer” 

“Beer  is  a  pleasure-giving 
drink  and  we  think  beer  ad- 
vertising  should  be  handled  in 
®  the  same  way,”  BBDO  declared. 

'  *  ^  Making  a  lot  of  advertising 
commotion  this  year  is  Pabst. 
ilitz  president,  Marshall 

J®®"  Lachner,  came  to  the  company 
from  Colgate,  and  soon  an- 
‘P"*  nounced  that  breweries  were 
dragging  their  feet  in  mer- 
chandising.  What  he  meant,  he 
®  specified,  was  they  weren’t 
using  premiums  enough.  Pabst 
ran  a  newspaper  campaign 
based  on  coupon  premiums  re- 
deemable  at  food  stores  to  give 
i.  purchasers  a  cut  in  prices, 
ion.  Pabst  also  dropped  its  Wed- 
®  nesday  night  fight  sponsorship 
,,  this  year.  A  reason  given  was 
that  sales  had  dropped  from 
*.  $134,430,815  in  1955  to  $128,- 

340,838  in  1956. 

cues 

One  Out  of  20  Agencies 

ad- 

Dr.  Ernst  Dichter,  the 
motivation  research  specialist, 
jQQ  was  employed  to  help  select  a 
Sun  agency.  Twenty  firms  made 

J  *  pitches.  Dr.  Dichter  recommend- 
^  ed  Norman,  Craig  &  Kummell 
'eted  handle  Blue  Ribbon,  Andeker 
bar-  (Continued  on  page  18) 
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Study  Finds  381  Dailies 
In  31-Million  Households 


Brewers  Eye  . 

(Continued  from  page  17)  I 


To  arrive  at  final  estimates 
shown  in  the  study,  it  was 
necessary  to  apply  a  standard 
formula  to  arrive  at  “separate 

duplication  estimates  for  each  - 

county,  and  then  aggregate  and  Old  Tankard  brands.  The 
A  new  73-page  study  of  citv,  with  only  one-half  million  these  to  get  the  estimated  total  old  agency,  Leo  Burnett  Corn- 
metropolitan  daily  audiences  among  dailies  published  in  ^  .  continues  to  place  ad- 

and  coverage  was  presented  to  separate  metropolitan  areas.  do  this  for  virtually  vertising  for  East  Side  and  Old 

advertising  agency  executives  The  study  interprets  this  as  county  in  the  advertising  budget 

this  week  bv  Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  “a  significant  fact  to  the  ad-  »  tedious  and  laborious  for  1957  has  been  estimated  at 

vicepresident.  Richmond  (Va.)  veiti.ser  who  wishes  to  reach  procedure,  but  we  have  consid-  $8,400,000  as  compared  to 
Times  -  Dispatch  and  \ews  the  maximum  audience  at  mini-  f  tlm  tune  well  spent  in  $7,000,000  in  1957.  NC&K  has 
Leader,  at  luncheon  meetings  mum  cost.  In  extending  the  yuis  o  pro  ucing  e  u  mos  come  up  with  its  first  1957 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  newspaper  schedule  from  one  accuracy  from  our  duplica-  idea,  a  series  of  ads  featuring 
Detroit. 


r 


With  nearly  two  years  re-  to  another,  the  advertiser  typi- 
quired  for  its  preparation,  the  cally  is  adding  new  reader 
new  “Metropolitan  Newspaper  families,  with  little  duiilication 
Markets”  study  is  an  analysis  of  similar  coverage  elsewhere, 
of  the  381  principal  dailies 
published  in  the  172  metropoli-  the  usefulness  of  metropolitan 


tan  areas  of  the  nation,  with 
aggregate  circulation  of  43,- 
097,000.  Taking  account  of  es¬ 
timated  duplication,  the  study 
concludes  that  “these  dailies 


oup  of  metropolitan  dailies  formulas.”  the  beautiful  Suzy  Parker, 

Explaining  the  omission  of  motion  picture  actress,  with 
details  on  the  duplication  for-  some  handsome  male  models  in 
niula  used,  Mr.  Donnahoe  said:  bjg  scale  photographic  copy 
“After  a  good  deal  of  thought,  illustrating  the  theme  “Pabst 
The‘‘rtud''y'sViar^ly “questions  we  concluded  that  it  would  be  Makes  It  Perfect.” 

inadvisable  to  publish  our  Biggest  single  newspaper  ad- 
duplication  formula.  Unfortu-  vertiser  in  1957  will  be  Lieb- 
of  measuring  newspaper  mar-  lately,  itjs  impossible  to  pro-  mann  Breweries,  Inc.,  with  well 
kets: 


area  definitions  for  the  purpose 


‘The 


Median  Sizes 
inadequacy  of 


the 


are  regularly  read  in  .31,449,00<l  standard  metropolitan  area  as 

j  1  •  1  1  1  ij  *  diuiit:uua  icsuits  iiiivc  ucdi 

unduplicated  hou.seholds:  ap-  ^  measure  of  the  corresponding  attributed  to  us  in  nublished  .  „  «  ♦  4. 

proximatelv  two-thirds  of  the  newsnaner  market  area  is  attributed  to  us  in  published  i^e  Bureau  ot  Advertising 
nation’s  total”  newspapei  maiKet  aiea  is  material  which  has  been  given  listed  84  breweries  investing 

nations  total.  JoTof  the  pagt  nationwide  distribution.  To  $25,000  or  more  in  newspaper 


tect  any  formula  through  copy-  over  $2  million  in  this  medium, 
right;  and  previous  formulas  Currently  the  vote  is  being 

taken  to  elect  Miss  Rheingold. 
The  agency  is  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising 


of  ours  have  been  used  by 
others,  improperly,  and  the 
erroneous  results  have  been 


Zone  of  Influence 
With  zone  of  influence  de- 


..T,,  .  , ,  ..  ..  ,  .  prevent  this  type  of  unauthor-  in  19.56.  Six  topped  $500,0fi0 

This  makes  it  quite  cleai  ^nd  improper  use,  there-  and  10  invested  more  than 

fined  on  a  20^/c  or  more  cover-  that  the  typical  newspaper  ^ve  have  no  alternative  but  $200  000 

age  criterion,  the  study  indi-  market  area  is  far  more  ex-  withhold  the  details  of  our  The  Foundation  has  a  record 
cates  that  “there  are  2,544  tensive  than  the  corresponding  -  - 

counties — 83%  of  the  nation’s  metropolitan  area  which  simply 

total — within  the  zone  of  in-  serves  as  a  nucleus  for  the 


duplication  formula.  But  we  of  njj  advertising  expenditures 


fluence  of  metropolitan  dailies,  market  as  a  whole. 

These  counties  include  93%  of  “Equally  significant  is  the 
all  households  in  the  nation,  wide  variation  in  the  ratio  of 
and  94%  of  all  retail  sales.”  newspaper  market  size  to  met- 

area  size: 


can  and  do  show  the  relative 
accuracy  of  the  formula  in  a 
separate  analysis. 

Produces  Estimates 
“In  general,  the  formula 


by  major  brewers  back  to  1937. 
That  year  showed  an  incom¬ 
plete  total  of  $717,364.  The 
first  complete  year  is  1941  with 
$12,724,752,  By  1957  advertis¬ 
ing  in  space  and  time  media  by 


On  the  advertising  cost  of  ropolitan  area  size:  which  produces  estimates  of  undupli-  .  * 

this  metropolitan  newspaper  simply  means  that  the  one  is  cated  households  reached  by  .  .  „„„  „  , 

package,  the  study  has  this  to  a  poor  and  unreliable  index  of  any  group  of  dailies  which  is  xv,;  ^  t-Ac  ° 

the  other.  within  normal  sampling  range  7„S; 

billboards  —  $25,446,563.  News¬ 
papers  got  $16,010,000;  maga¬ 
zines  $5,845,927;  network  TV 
$6,274,680. 

Peak  year  for  new’spapers 


say 

“The  cost  of  a  1,000-line  ad  “We  hope  that  our  delinea-  of  typical  field  surveys.  Put 
in  all  381  metropolitan  dailies —  tion  of  metropolitan  daily  zones  another  way,  all  the  evidence 
with  more  than  43  million  cir-  of  influence,  later  shown  in  available  indicates  that  the 
culation  and  more  than  31  mil-  detail  by  state  and  by  market,  error  involved  in  our  estimating 
lion  unduplicated  reader  house-  will  in  some  measure  meet  this  formula  is  no  more  than  a  few 
holds — is  $123,350.  The  same  need  by  providing  a  more  real-  percentage  points,  one  way  or 


hoias — IS  me  same  neea  by  providing  a  more  real-  percentage  points,  one  way  or  - ^ — ,  ..^,-.0,4..,....-. 

ad  can  be  run  in  the  largest  istic  outline  of  newspaper  mar-  other,  which  is  insignificant  for  19o4,  nn" 

daily  (or  dailies,  if  a  combina-  ket  areas  for  purposes  of  ad-  purposes  of  practical  analysis.”  reached  $19,370,000. 

tion)  published  in  each  city  in  vertising  analysis.”  Preface  to  the  study  ex-  ^ 

each  metropolitan  area  for  a  Maps  Each  State  plains  that  it  was  undertaken 

total  cost  of  $78,425.  There  are  The  study  contains  a  map  of  as  a  service  to  advertisers  and  Easlniail  Kodak  Names 
297  dailies  on  this  list,  with  g^pj^  state,  with  the  zone  of  agmeies.  “If  they  find  it  to  be  a 

more  than  27  million  circulation  influence  shown  for  each  met-  useful  reference  guide  and  a  New  Ad  IMaiia^er 

and  more  than  24  million  un-  ropolitan  daily  group,  along  contribution  to  their  knowledge  a.  Dexter  Johnson  has  been 
duplicated  reader  households.  table  showing  number  of  newspaper  audiences  and  appointed  advertising  manager 

Duplication  of  counties,  households  and  re-  coverage,  our  basic  objective  gf  Eastman  Kodak  Company' 

For  all  381  dailies,  with  more  tail  sales  in  each  such  zone.  have  been  accomplished.  Edwin  L.  Grauel  has  been 

than  43  million  circulation.  Also  listed  are  the  individual  • 

duplication  is  estimated  at  ap-  dailies  with  their  circulation,  ^  ^  .  , 

proximately  12  million.  More  and  an  estimate  of  unduplicated  American  Weekly 
than  10  million  of  this  is  among  households  reached  by  each  Increases  Rates  5% 


dailies  published  in  the  same  daily  group. 


Effective  with  its  issue  of 


named  assistant  advertising 
manager,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  W.  B.  Potter,  Kodak 
director  of  advertising. 

Mr.  Potter  said  that  Johnson 


Standard 

Metro  Daily 

Median 

Metropolitan 

Zone  of 

Area 

Influence 

No.  of  counties  . 

1.6 

9.1 

Land  area  (sep  mi.)  . 

791 

5,930 

Households  . 

08,740 

131,4.50 

Retail  sales  (.i-OOO)  . 

200,400 

415,600 

Jan.  5,  1958,  the  American  and  Grauel  will  assume  the 
Weekly  will  raise  by  o'/c  the  responsibilities  of  the  general 
price  of  all  its  units  of  space,  working  operations  of  the  de- 
and  adjust  the  premium  for  its  partment  while  he,  as  director 
back  cover  position.  The  an-  of  advertising,  will  devote  more 
nouncement  was  made  this  time  to  advertising  policy  mat- 
week  by  Edwin  C.  Kennedy,  ters,  agency  relations,  and  new 
vicepresident  and  advertising  promotional  projects  related  to 
director.  advertising.  / 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


Page  Ads  by  Daily 
Say  "Tax'  To  Shoppers 


Perry  Disposes  F’ood  Leaders 
Of  Radio  Stations  Jq  Speak  on 

Washington  i 

John  H.  Perry  Jr.,  owner  of  |  l-'Qnol 


The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  used  full 
page  ads  to  thank  food  store 
shoppers  in  the  metropolitan 
area  for  the  608,171  votes  cast 
in  a  “Favorite  Checker  Con¬ 
test”  sponsored  by  the  papers. 

The  ads  featured  a  picture 
of  the  winning  checker  seated 
on  a  huge  pyramid  of  the 
brand  labels,  box-tops  and  jar 
caps  which  qualified  votes. 

The  ads  said:  “You  —  the 
grocery-shopping  public  —  de¬ 
serve  all  the  credit  for  the 
success  of  the  Favorite  Checker 
Contest.  Your  purchases  of 
vote-qualifying  products,  and 
the  608,171  ballots  you  cast 
for  the  908  competing  checkers 
made  the  Favorite  Checker 
Contest  an  exciting  race.” 

Garrett  Noonan,  advertising 
director,  said  the  promotion 
was  adapted  from  an  idea  initi¬ 
ated  last  fall  in  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  JoumaJ.  He  said  the 
Louisville  papers  are  the  second 
in  the  country  to  try  the  new 
promotion — but  that  he  has 
heard  several  other  papers  now 
have  it  under  consideration. 

Ted  Weil,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  termed  the  “con¬ 
test  a  huge  success”  and  said 
enormous  interest  was  stimu¬ 
lated  among  food  store  man¬ 
agers  and  checkers. 

Checkers  from  both  chain 
and  independent  groceries  en¬ 
tered  the  competition.  Votes  of 
shoppers  were  dropped  into 
large  boxes  in  the  stores  and 
were  delivered  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  office  for  counting.  A  list 
of  the  leaders  was  mailed  out 
each  week  during  the  13-week 
contest. 


The  winner  received  a  1957 
Ford  and  there  were  68  other 
prizes,  including  a  two-weeks 
vacation  in  Florida,  a  color 
television  set  and  United  States 
Savings  Bonds. 


Mome  Nugget  Covers 
Russia  on  the  Fringe 

Nome,  Alaska 

The  daily  Nome  Nugget  has  a 
news  correspondent  almost 
within  sight  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Clarence  Unquadruk  is  United 
States  high  commissioner  for 
St.  Lawrence  Island  in  the  Ber¬ 
ing  Sea,  an  80-mile-long  piece 
of  real  estate  which  is  only  40 
miles  from  Siberia.  He  sends  a 
regular  column  to  the  Nugget 
about  births,  deaths,  life  and 
events  on  bleak  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Nugget  circulates  as  far 
away  as  Pt.  Barrow,  about  300 
miles  to  the  north.  Founded 
during  the  gold  rush,  the  Nug¬ 
get  is  owned  and  edited  by  Mrs. 
E.  P.  Boucher. 

A  number  of  subscribers  still 
pay  for  the  paper  by  bringing 
the  editor  a  quarter  of  reindeer 
meat,  a  crate  of  cranberries  or 
a  king  salmon. 


ME  Returns  to  Class 

Athens,  Ohio 
John  V.  Webb  is  leaving  the 
managing  editor’s  desk  at  the 
Athens  Messenger  to  study  for 
a  master’s  degree  at  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity.  (E&P  incorrectly  re¬ 
ported,  Aug.  24,  he  would  teach 
journalism  at  the  University.) 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


the  sun 

Morning  ^ 

liarnAPPiAILlComiuered  Gitjw 


Sunday 

Morning  ^ 


Of  Radio  Stations  '' 

Washington 

John  H.  Perry  Jr.,  owner  of  ^ 
newspaper  and  broadcast  inter¬ 
ests  in  Florida,  has  sold  his 

three  remaining  radio  stations.  _  i„„j  ■  j 

c  t  »Ani\i\r\r\  Nationally  -  known  leaders  in  £ 

were  pfnsacola  Fla.  industry  will  speak  at  | 

and  WDLP,  Panama  City,  Fla!  Second  Annual  F^  Indus-  1 
T,,  ,  ’  rn  t,  try  Sales  Executives  Panel  here  g 

The  buyer  was  Denver  T.  Bran-  O  iirr  j  u  * 

f  ,  j-  Sept.  17,  under  sponsorship  of 

nen,  who  also  owns  radio  sta-  ..  •  i  i  i  xr 

,  the  Knickerbocker  News  and  the  i 
tions  in  Gulfport,  Miss.,  and  „  i-  ^  .  t>  I 

u  Y  Grocery  AlR^nui&cturers  Repre-  I 

A  *  wr'TXfr'  sentatives  of  Eastern  New  York.  I 

The  third  station,  WTMC,  xi  i  ■ 

Ocala,  Fla.,  was  sold  for  $150,-  Herman  E.  Moecker,  manager 
000  to  Ray  Herbert  Gunkel.  “J  advertising  for  the 

Blackburn  &  Company,  media  ^ews  and  secretary  of  the 
brokers,  handled  the  trans-  ^  "^"^1  chanmian.  ( 

actioTK!  Delaneld,  vicepresident. 

These  sales  leave  Mr.  Perry 
with  WJHP-TV,  Jacksonville,  moderator. 

Fla.,  and  WESH-TV,  Daytona 

Beach,  Fla.;  11  daily  newspa-  who  conceived  the  idea  of  panel 
pers  and  a  number  of  weeklies  discussions  last  year,  the  chain 
in  Florida  ^^'d  wholesale  executives  panel 

,  will  consist  of  Peter  Schmitt, 

rx  T»  o  Schmitt  Wholesale  Grocers,  Buf- 

Drew  Pearson  Sues  p^^gy  D'Agostino,  former 

Wright  for  Comment  president  of  National  Retail 

Grocers  Association;  Paul  Dick- 
Washington  p,.^gted  Foods, 

Drew  Pearson  has  filed  a  e.  E.  Brightman,  Grand  Union; 
$176,000  libel  suit  against  Loyd  r.  l.  Herron,  Loblaw  Co.;  Har- 
Wright,  chairman  of  the  Com-  old  Provda,  Schaffer  Stores; 
mission  on  Government  Secur-  Harry  Wasser,  Golub  Corp. 

ity,  charging  that  he  went  be-  Mr.  Moecker  said  that  this 
yond  his  official  character  to  panel  will  be  facing  a  panel  of 
malign  the  columnist.  food  processing  company  execu- 

The  columnist  based  his  suit  tjves  comprised  of  Courtney  Sea- 
on  a  press  release  and  a  letter  brook,  Seabrook  Farms;  Paul 
which  was  sent  to  Rep.  John  Rrown,  national  sales  manager, 
E.  Moss  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  p^pgr  Co.;  John  Carter, 

House  committee  on  informa-  Yoods,  Julian  Handler, 

tion.  Mr.  Wright,  a  former  gfjRor,  Supermarket  News;  Wil- 
president  of  the  American  Bar  |jg  jj.  Gurley,  president,  Borden 
Association,  was  attempting  to  .  p  j  Miller,  vicepresident, 
document  his  charge  that  fed-  Curtice  Bros.;  and  one  more 
eral  law  is  needed  to  stop  jjst  to  be  announced, 

“purloining  ’  by  newsmen  of  ^he  panel  will  get  underway 
classified  information.  j.gQ  ^  reception  at 

Mr  Pearson  accused  Mr.  5.30  ^^e  News, 

Wright  of  circulating  ‘untrue.  followed  by’ dinner  with 

false,  and  defamatory  state-  j^ckie  Robinson  as  after-dinner 
ments,  outside  his  line  of  duty  g  Tickets  are  $7.50  each 

and  not  subscribed  to  by  other  available  through  Mr. 

Commission  members.  Moecker  at  the  News. 

•  • 

Lloyd  Eder  Heads  ^  Higher 

Savannah  Ad  Dept.  Kockpmu).  111. 

Savannah,  Ga.  The  street  sale  price  of  the 
Two  new  advertising  execu-  Morning  Star  and  Register- 

tives  were  named  on  the  Savan-  Republic  went  up  4c  to  10c  a 
naJi  Morning  News  and  Eve-  copy  recently  when  the  home- 
ning  Press  this  week.  delivery  price  was  adjusted. 

Lloyd  G.  Eder,  former  re-  The  Star,  including  Sunday 
search  and  promotion  director  (six  days)  went  up  5c  a  week 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  to  45c  in  the  city  and  40c  out- 
Times,  will  direct  the  papers’  side.  The  Sunday  edition  was 
expanded  advertising  program,  increased  from  15c  to  20c  a 
:  Winburn  T.  Rogers,  a  mem-  copy.  Home-delivery  price  of 

3  ber  of  the  ad  staff  since  1946,  the  Register-Republic  remains 
r  will  be  manager  of  an  enlarged  at  35c  in  the  city  and  30c  out- 
■  retail  advertising  division.  side. 
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Albany,  N.Y.  | 


Al)  CAMPAIGN 


National  Shoes  Boosts 
Fall  Budget  by  18^o 


National  Shoes,  Inc.,  retail 
shoe  chain,  has  increased  its 
fall  advertising  budget  by  18% 
over  last  year  as  a  result  of 
the  concern’s  expanded  sales 
volume. 

The  new  campaign  (via  Emil 
Mogul  Co.)  broke  Aug.  28  with 
a  double-spread  ad  in  the  New 
York  Daily  Netvs  keyed  to  a 
back-to-school  theme.  One  or 
more  insertions  of  double-page, 
full-page  and  other  sizes  are 
scheduled  weekly  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  a  dozen  cities  in  New' 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts  and  Maryland 
w'here  the  chain  operates  136 
stores. 

Radio-TV,  and  page  ads  in 
Parents’  magazine  are  also 
scheduled. 

Heinz,  RCA  Team-Up 
In  Soup-Record  Push 

H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  has  teamed 
up  with  Radio  Corporation  of 


ALWAYS 

UNDER 

PERFECT 

CONTROL 


the  Hoe 

Curved 

Plate 

Routing 

Machine 


Now  your  operators  can  do 
their  best  work— they  no  longer 
need  to  compensate  for  a  ma¬ 
chine’s  errors.  The  Hoe  Curved 
Plate  Routing  Machine  is  steady 
as  a  rock.  It  makes  it  easy  for  an 
operator  to  be  precise  at  high 
speed,  on  heavy  duty  work.  The 
counter-balanced  saddle  helps 
the  operator  keep  the  machine 
under  perfect  control  at  all 
times.  The  ball  bearing  router 
head  is  a  precision  tool  which 
permits  routing  at  high  speeds 
with  minimum  vibration.  And 
the  two  hand  wheels  which 
control  the  machine  are  in  front 
within  easy  reach  of  the  oper¬ 
ator.  The  unit  is  fully  enclosed 
to  give  complete  protection  to 
your  operator. 

For  complete  information,  write: 


iiCO,WG. 


910  E.  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES:  BOSTON* CHICAGO* SAN  FRAN¬ 
CISCO  *  BIRMINGHAM  *  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


America  in  the  “biggest”  soup 
and  the  “biggest”  single  record 
promotion  in  the  history  of  each 
company. 

Beginning  Oct.  1,  Heinz-RCA 
joint  advertising  will  offer  rec¬ 
ord  fans  an  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
tain  RCA  Victor’s  Red  Seal 
“Best  of  ’57”  preview  album  in 
return  for  one  dollar  in  cash 
and  four  labels  from  Heinz 
condensed  soup.  The  premium 
album  will  be  advertising  in 
consumer,  trade  and  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  publications. 

Half  pages  have  been  sched¬ 
uled  in  Sunday  magazines  in¬ 
cluding,  This  Week,  American 
Weekly,  Parade,  New  York 
Times,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cotiri- 
er-Joumal,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  Constitution,  Netv  York 
News,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
and  Chicago  Tribune. 

Two-color  newspaper  pages, 
.scheduled  for  publication  on 
October  and  November,  will  also 
carry  an  insert  explaining  the 
offer  to  readers  of  23  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies. 

In  addition,  the  promotion 
w'ill  receive  substantial  TV  and 
national  magazine  support. 
Maxon,  Inc.,  Detroit  is  the 
Heinz  agency.  Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  is  handling  RCA 
advertising. 

Instant  Steero  Bouillon 
Debuts  in  ISeicspapers 

Steei’o  instant  bouillon,  a  new 
!  juoduct  of  American  Kitchen 
j  Products  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
will  be  backed  primarily  wuth 
newsi)aper  advertising  (via 
Rose-Martin,  Inc.),  wdth  addi- 


Nearly  600,000 
Lines 

RETAIL  GAIN 
IN 

5  MONTHS 

Call  Reynolds-Fitzgerald 
and  find  out  why! 

PHILADELPHIA  DAILY 


tional  support  from  local  radio. 

Initial  newspaper  schedule  is 
as  follows:  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin  and  News;  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times;  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian  and  Journal;  Seat¬ 
tle  (Wash.)  Times;  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune;  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News-Tribune;  Eu¬ 
gene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard; 
Spokane  (W’ash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  &  Chronicle;  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bidletin;  Cleveland  Press; 
and  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 

Curtiss  Candy  Launches 
ISetvspaper-Outdoor  Ads 

Named  “the  Big  Bite,”  a 
hard-hitting  newspaper-outdoor 
advertising  pi'ogram  (via  Went- 
zel,  Wainwright,  Poister  & 
Poore  Inc.,  Chicago)  is  being 
released  nationally  by  Curtiss 
Candy  Co. 

The  program  will  utilize  out¬ 
door  and  daily  newspapers  in 
140  key  markets.  Newspaper 
space  during  September  will  be 
devoted  to  an  intensive  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  “Golden  Line,” 
boxed,  bite-size  candies.  A  sec¬ 
ond  newspaper  campaign,  to  hit 
in  October,  will  be  devoted  to 
Halloween  “Trick  or  Treat” 
promotion. 

Media  selections  were  based 
on  price,  distribution  pattern  of 
Curtiss  merchandise,  and  types 
of  buyers. 

Newspapers  were  scheduled 
“because  they  are  beamed  to  the 
housewife.” 

W'estinghouse  Electric 
To  Saturate  Newspapers 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Intensive  use  of  newspapers, 
nationally  and  locally,  wall  be 
made  by  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.  in  a  30-day  high  satura¬ 
tion  “blitz”  campaign  from 
September  to  Oct.  22. 

Developed  jointly  by  West¬ 
inghouse  and  its  consumer 
products  agency,  McCann- 
Erickson,  the  program’s  stra¬ 
tegy  is  to  gain  quick  public  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  firm’s  If). 58 
major  appliance  lines. 

Keys  to  the  local-market  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  intensive  use  of 
newspapers  with  dealer  signa¬ 
ture  ads  and  through  Sunday 
supplement  groups  and  more 
than  2800  billboards  from  coast 
to  coast.  Supporting  this  mass 
exposure  on  a  national  basis 
will  be  network  television  and 
mass  circulation  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising. 

On  Sept.  22,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments —  This  Week,  Parade, 
Family  Weekly,  “First  Three 
Markets”  Group  and  24  inde- 


S&W  Will  Use 
Pages  of  Color 


San  Francisco 
Newspaper  two-color  dou¬ 
ble  trucks  will  herald  the 
“new”  S&W  Coffee  in  early 
September,  it  is  announced 
by  Honig-Cooper  offices  here. 

Color  copy  will  appear  in 
principal  Pacific  Coast  mar¬ 
kets  from  Seattle  to  Los 
Angeles.  In  addition  will  be 
full-page  copy  in  dailies  in 
major  western  markets. 

pendent  supplements — w'ill  car¬ 
ry  Westinghouse  four-color  ma¬ 
jor  appliance  advertising.  In  30 
additional  markets,  black  and 
white  advertisements  will  be 
used. 

On  Sept.  29  and  during  Octo¬ 
ber,  additional  four-color  in¬ 
sertions  on  major  appliances 
are  scheduled  for  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements  and  the  ROP  newspa¬ 
pers  in  markets  where  supple¬ 
ments  are  not  available.  In 
total,  the  supplements  and 
newspapers  will  penetrate  313 
markets. 

To  tie  dealers  into  the  na¬ 
tional  campaign,  Westinghouse 
is  making  a  variety  of  news¬ 
paper  ad  mats  available  along 
with  sugge.sted  television  and 
i-adio  spots. 

Ideal  Centers  Campaign 
On  Shirley  Temple 

A  $350,000  ad  campaign  (via 
Grey  Advertising  Agency)  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  revival  of 
Shirley  Temple  movies  and 
dolls,  has  been  announced  by 
the  Ideal  Toy  Corp.,  New  York. 

Four  Shirley  Temple  films 
are  scheduled  for  release  this 
fall  through  NTA  Film  Net¬ 
work,  under  sponsorship  of 
Ideal  which  will  market  a  new 
version  of  the  character  doll  it 
introduced  in  1935. 

.\  full-scale  media  campaign 
will  back  the  promotion.  Ideal 
has  told  leading  department 
stores  that  if  they  want  to  get 
a  plug  on  Ideal’s  TV  program 
they  must  buy  at  least  a  half¬ 
page  ad  in  their  local  newspa¬ 
per  to  promote  the  Shirley 
Temple  films  and  dolls. 

• 

Mrs.  Ed  L.  Keen  Dies 

PiQUA,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Carrie  Colvin  Keen,  86, 
widow  of  Ed  L.  Keen,  former 
United  Press  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  for  Europe, 
died  here  Aug.  22.  Her  husband 
died  in  1943. 
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a  punch  is  effective  only  when  it  strikes  home  •  •  • 


. .  .  squarely  blasts  the  target.  And 
just  as  the  winning  punch  is  the 
payoff  in  fighting,  advertising  is 
the  payoff  in  selling.  Similarly, 
you’ve  got  to  reach  your  market 
to  sell  it. 

Only  the  Westchester  Group  is 
over  85%  carrier-delivered  to 
seven  out  of  ten  families  in  an 
area  where  per-family  income  is 
second  highest  in  the  nation — 
$8,805!  And  high  income  means 
really  high  sales — $1,010,344,000 
retail  last  year.* 


Yes  advertisers  realize  that  only 
the  WESTCHESTER  GROUP 
NEWSPAPERS  have  the  power- 
packed  punch  to  hit  the  entire 
wealthy  WESTCHESTER  target 
.  .  .  the  punch  that  strikes  home 
.  .  .  WHERE  BUYING  DECI¬ 
SIONS  ARE  MADE! 

If  knockout  sales  are  your  goal, 
choose  the  perfect  one-two  combi¬ 
nation  ...  the  WESTCHESTER 
GROUP  NEWSPAPERS! 


*  Sales  Management  -  Survey  of  Buying  Power  -  1957 


hpralO  statesman  VONKEPS 
daily  APGUS  MT  VERNON 
daily  NE^S  tarrytown 
daily  times  MAMARONECK 
citizen  register  OSSINING 
daily  item  port  CHESTER 
STANDARD  STAR  NEW  ROCHELLE 
REPORTER  DISPATCH  WHITE  PUMNS 
ArriuATCO  with 
CVENING  star  PEEKSKILL 


Westchester  Group  Newspapers 


8  CHURCH  ST..  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 
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pre“weJli'nT;rSS«!-V‘th;  Gatcwood  Named 

advertising  and  public  rela-  ^  0*0 

tions  firm  since  1953,  has  been  oil  11  l\OtO  ltC|J. 
an  executive  with  the  agency 

since  1944.  Philadelphia 

Previously  he  had  been  with  Joseph  M.  Gatewood  has  been 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  for  10  appointed  representative  for  the 
years,  specializing  in  merchan-  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  Sunday 
dising,  sales  and  promotion.  Rotogravure 

Before  that  time  he  was  with  >  Supple- 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  ments.  This  is 

Jersey  for  13  years  as  a  .sales  a  new  post.  Mr. 

and  advertising  executive  and  Gatewood  has 

as  organizer  and  director  of  i-epresented  the 

foreign  subsidiary  companies.  Inquirer  in  the 

Mr.  Lewis  will  continue  as  a  »  New  York  area 

director  and  member  of  the  ex-  ' m  for  10  years, 
ecutive  committee.  He  will  be 


AD  AGENCIES 


Studebaker-Packard 
Agency  Signs  Dealers 


Gatewood 


Reaching  one  of  New  York  State's  Fastest- 
growing  Industrial  Communities  —  Niagara 
County  —  a  Quarter  Billion  Dollar  Market 
of  65,000  families 

On  October  6,  1957,  the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette  will 
issue  its  first  Sunday  edition  in  over  a  century  of  pub¬ 
lishing  history.  With  a  record  of  over  95%  coverage 
of  mban  homes  by  its  daily  edition — 41st*  in  retail 
advertising  lineage  of  all  evening  newspapers — this 
vital  up-stote  New  York  community  of  217,700 
population  will  now  be  dominated  7  days  each  week 
by  one  newspaper  especially  tailored  to  local  interests. 
No  other  newspaper  con  offer  Sunday  "on-the-spot" 
coverage  in  the  important  Niagara  Falls  market.  Be 
sure  the  Simday  Niagara  Falls  Gazette  is  on  your  list. 
In  black  and  white  or  color,  your  advertising  will  be 
seen  by  more  Niagara  County  Sunday  readers  than  in 
any  other  Sunday  newspaper. 

*Source  Media  Records  Inc.  (first  6  months  — 1957) 


Niagara  Frontier’s 


area 


most  powerful 


SPECIAL  FEATURES 
AP,  UP  and  NEA  News  Services;  30  National  Syndi¬ 
cated  Comics  in  color;  "Family  Weekly"  Section; 
16-page  TV-Radio  Guide;  Women's  Features  Section 
(Food.  Fashion,  and  Homemaking  Hints);  Sports;  Fi¬ 
nancial;  Classified;  Columns  on  Government,  Business 
and  Finance,  Photography,  Home  Care  and  Repair, 
and  other  feature  columns  by  Sylvia  Porter  and  Frank 
Tripp. 


NIAGARA  COUNTY -Highest  Effective  Family 
Buying  Power  in  Up-State  New  York  y 

Retail  Sales  $253,721,000  y/ 

Population  217,700 

Net  Effective 

Buying  Income  $414,B76,000  — 

Effective  Buying 

Income  Per  Family  $6,518  ^ 


Member 

The  Gannett  Group  of  Newspapers 

Represented  by 
J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  Inc. 

New  York,  Syracuse, 

Chicago,  Son  Francisco 

Niagara  County  — site  of  the  huge 
half-billion  dollar  State  Power 
Authority  power  development  —  is 
one  of  the  fastest-growing 
markets  in  New  York  State  —  Millions 
of  dollars  already  have  been 
invested  in  new  industrial  plants  — 
with  others  yet  to  come.  Such 
industrial  growth  means  more  jobs 
—  more  people  — more  buying 
power  —  a  valuable  market  in  which 
to  invest  your  advertising  dollars 
—now  and  in  the  future. 


SOME  IMPORTANT  GROWTH  INDUSTRIES  PROVIDING 
MORE  JOBS  FOR  MORE  NIAGARA  COUNTY  FAMILIES 


Moore  Business  Forms,  Inc. 
National  Biscuit  Company 

National  Carbon  Company 

Div.  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corp. 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp. 

Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp. 
Pittsburg  Metallurgical  Co. 

Spirella  Company,  Inc.,  The 
Stauffer  Chemical  Co. 

Titanium  Alloy  Manufacturing 
Div.  National  Lead  Company 

Vanadium  Corporation  of  America 


Bell  Aircraft  Corporation 

Carbide  &  Carbon  Chemicals  Company 
Div.  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corp. 

Carborundum  Company,  The 
duPont,  E.  I.  deNemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Electro  Metallurgical  Company 
Div.  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corp. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
Hooker  Electrochemical  Company 
International  Minerals  &  Chemical  Corp. 
International  Paper  Corp. 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 
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General  Mills 
Re- Aligns  Ad 
Department 

A  reorganization  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  ilepait'.nent  and  the 
grocery  pi’oducts  division  of 
General  Mills  was  announced 
jointly  this  week  by  J.  S.  Fish, 
director  of  advertising,  and  J. 
P.  McFarland,  general  manager 
of  the  grocery  products  division. 

Intent  of  the  new  alignments 
in  the  advertising  department, 
Mr.  Fish  explained,  is  to  stream¬ 
line  the  entire  advertising  set¬ 
up,  and  so  gear  it  to  sales  to 
assure  full  accomplishment  of 
the  company’s  marketing  ob¬ 
jectives. 

Changes  are  being  made  in 
the  grocery  products  division, 
according  to  Mr.  McFarland, 
to  provide  (1)  the  utilization 
of  product  category  marketing 
teams  to  specialize  in  develop¬ 
ing,  formulating  and  coordinat¬ 
ing  the  company’s  program  to 
create  consumer  demand;  and 
(2)  to  make  possible  the  full 
impact  of  the  sales  organiza¬ 
tion  toward  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  day-to-day  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  programs. 

Central  Ad  Dept. 

The  reorganization  concen¬ 
trates  in  a  central  atlvertising 
department  all  the  specialized 
skills  and  services  needed  to 
support  the  advertising  man¬ 
agers  of  all  divisions,  as  well 
as  qualified  advertising  manage¬ 
ment  for  those  divisions  which 
do  not  have  their  own  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 

Eliminated  in  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Grocery  Products 
division  were  the  following 
positions:  director  of  sales; 
eastern,  southern  and  western 
area  sales  managers  and  as¬ 
sistant  area  sales  managers ; 


director  of  merchandise  and 
planning;  promotion  manager; 
and  grocery  products  director 
of  advertising  and  specialized 
service  functions. 

In  the  new  advertising  align¬ 
ment.  C.  S.  Samuelson  was 
named  assistant  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  with  i)rime  resj)onsi- 
hilities  for  coordination  of  con¬ 
sumer  products  advertising  and 
for  media  and  shows;  J.  E. 
I’atner  was  appointed  director 
of  creative  and  marketing  serv¬ 
ices  which  includes  the  Betty 
Crocker  Home  Service  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Marketing  Research 
Department  and  other  advertis¬ 
ing  services;  J.  H.  Weaver  was 
appointed  manager  of  advertis¬ 
ing  services. 

Anderson  Named 

General  Mills  vicepresident 
E.  H.  Anderson,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales,  now  becomes  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing  in  the 
grocery  products  division. 

J.  M.  Coleman  was  appointed 
national  sales  manager,  W.  B. 
Cash  was  appointed  marketing 
manager  of  baking  mixes,  J. 
.1.  Moran  was  appointed  mar¬ 
keting  manager  of  Betty  Crock¬ 
er  mixes,  L.  H.  Crites  was  ap¬ 
pointed  marketing  manager  of 
cereals,  E.  H.  Kees  was  ap¬ 
pointed  marketing  manager  of 
flour. 

G.  W.  Ryan  continues  as 
head  of  the  marketing  manage¬ 
ment  team  for  all  products  in 
Canada,  I.  H.  Sugerman  was 
appointed  marketing  manager 
of  household  specialties,  D.  C. 
Maughan  was  appointed  sales 
plans  and  distribution  coordina¬ 
tor,  P.  L.  Parker  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  director  of 
maiketing. 

J.  F.  Matthes  continues  as 
advertising  manager  of  baking 
mixes,  M.  A.  Souers  continues 
as  advertising  manager  of 
Betty  Crocker  mixes,  C.  W. 
Plattes  was  appointed  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  cereals. 


3  Papers  Join 
‘Housekeeping 
Week’  Effort 

“Good  Hou.sekeeplng  Week,’’ 
now  entering  its  sixth  consecu¬ 
tive  cycle,  will  stage  its  initial 
promotion  of  the  11)57  fall  sea¬ 
son  on  Sept.  8  in  cooperation 
with  the  A>«'  Orleans  (La.) 
Item.  The  week-long  campaign, 
featuring  the  magazine’s  many 
guaranteed  products,  will  also 
be  conducted  by  12  other  news¬ 
papers  from  coast  to  coast  dur¬ 
ing  September  and  October. 
Three  newspapers  will  be  par¬ 
ticipating  for  the  first  time — 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tcle- 
!/ram,  Portland  Oregon  Jotimal 
and  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 

New  Food  Section 

A  new  Special  Food  Section 
will  be  published  by  the  news¬ 
papers  on  one  of  the  days  dur¬ 
ing  the  “Week.’’  This  is  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  regular  supple¬ 
ment  published  on  the  first 
day  of  the  promotion.  Both 
sections  highlight  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  supplied  by  the  maga¬ 
zine  as  well  as  the  products 
that  have  earned  the  Good 
Housekeeping  guaranty  seal. 
The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En¬ 
quirer  and  News,  one  of  the 
])articipating  newspapers,  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  food  section  on 
May  1,  1957. 

The  “Week”  is  staged  twice 
a  year,  in  the  spring  and  in  the 
fall.  The  following  newspapers 
ai  e  among  those  that  will  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  city-wide  promo¬ 
tions  for  the  fall  of  1957 :  New 
Orleans  Item,  Sept.  8;  Dallas 
Tirnes-Herald,  Sept.  15;  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Herald-News, 
Sept.  2‘I;  Asheville  (N.C.) 
Citizen-Times  and  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph,  Oct.  6;  Albany 
Times-Union,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  Houston  Chronicle 
and  Arkansas  (Little  Rock) 
Democrat,  Oct.  20;  San  An¬ 
tonio  Light,  Portland  Oregon 
Journal  and  Seattle  Times  — 
Oct.  27. 

Nearly  three  million  tie-in 
lines  have  appeared  in  the 
Good  Housekeeping  Week  sec¬ 
tions  since  the  pilot  study  with 
the  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News- 
Journal  on  April  24,  1955.  The 
pattern  for  the  Week  is  based 
on  three  selling  powers:  (1) 
Good  Housekeeping  guaranteed 
products  to  create  desire;  (2) 
The  local  newspaper  to  create 
traffic  in  the  retail  store;  (3) 
The  local  retail  store  to  sell 


r 

Unlicensed  Sitters 
Can’t  Advertise 

Springfield,  Ill. 


Ir 


A  new  Illinois  law  affects 
both  baby-sitters  and  newspa¬ 
pers  in  which  sitters  advertise 
their  services. 

Next  door  neighbors  and 
relatives  who  “sit”  with  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  affected  by  the 
law.  It  is  aimed  at  those  per¬ 
sons  who  take  other  peoples’ 
children  into  their  own  homes 
who  must  obtain  a  state  license 
under  the  law. 

Unlicensed  baby-sitters  are 
liable  to  a  $1,000  fine  and  a 
year’s  jail  sentence.  They  are 
also  prohibited  from  advertis¬ 
ing  their  services  in  newspa-  | 
pers.  I 
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the  products  during  promotion 
week. 

‘Everybody  Benefits’ 

“Everybody  benefits,”  says 
Wesley  Bailey,  Good  House¬ 
keeping’s  promotion  manager 
and  oidginator  of  the  plan. 
“The  newspapers  sell  ads  and 
bring  a  high-level  prestige  pro¬ 
motion  to  their  towns.  The 
retailers  get  traffic  and  volume 
without  cut  rates  or  price  wars. 
The  public  gets  quality  guar¬ 
anteed  merchandise.  And  our 
advertisers  know  that  this  pro¬ 
motion  .  .  .  moves  their  goods.” 


PR  Director 

The  appointment  of  Carl  P. 
Oswald  as  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  United  Cerebral  Palsy 
Associations  Inc.,  a  voluntary 
health  agency  with  340  affiliates 
in  46  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  announced  by 
Roger  S.  Firestone,  president. 
Mr.  Oswald  has  been  associated 
with  the  Philco  Corporation,  the 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  and  was  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  consultant  for  trade  and 
charitable  associations  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

• 

NICB  Names  Brady 

Joseph  J.  Brady  has  been 
appointed  director  of  public 
information  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board. 
Mr.  Brady,  who  joined  the 
Board  in  1952,  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation  for  the  past  three 
years.  The  Conference  Board, 
founded  in  1916,  is  an  indepen¬ 
dent  and  nonprofit  institution 
for  business  and  industrial  fact 
finding  through  scientific  re¬ 
search.  g 
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New  Concept 
In  Classified 
Field  Favored 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

A  new  measuring  stick  that 
will  enable  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  to  conform  to  today’s  pub¬ 
lishing  mood  as  well  as  to  con¬ 
front  the  probabilities  of  a 
linage  decline  was  urged  here 
by  Charles  W.  Horn,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

Such  a  move  is  desirable  even 
though  the  volume  dip  should 
prove  short-lived,  he  suggested. 
He  was  Examiner  classified 
manager  for  20  years. 

“It  probably  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  revise  our  measurement 
of  classified  accomplishment  by 


papers.  These  papers  are  be¬ 
coming  a  major  source  of  con¬ 
cern  to  “fat”  newspapers  both 
in  advertising  and  in  circula¬ 
tion,  he  said. 

“It  may  be  we  are  not  far 
away  from  the  time  when  a 
newspaper’s  standing  in  the 
Media  Records  ratings  will 
have  very  little  importance. 
After  all,  who  is  impressed 
other  than  the  publisher  and 
his  immediate  competitors?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  public.” 

• 

Powers  Names  List 

Norman  List  has  been  named 
by  Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.  as 
manager  of  the  Scandinavian 
Department,  to  succeed  Ingmar 
G.  Seaberg.  Mr.  Seaberg  is  re¬ 
turning  to  Sweden  to  continue 
his  advertising  career. 


Warner  Film  Gets 
$2-Million  Ad  Budget 

An  appropriation  of  more 
than  two  million  dollars,  repre¬ 
senting  the  largest  budget  ever 
scheduled  for  the  advertising 
and  promotion  of  any  Warner 
Bros,  release,  is  announced  for 
“Sayonara,”  William  Goetz  pro¬ 
duction  starring  Maidon  Bran¬ 
do,  by  Robert  S.  Taplinger,  the 
film  company’s  vice  president 
and  director  of  advertising  and 
public  relations. 

Advertising  media  to  be 
utilized  in  pre-selling  the  Tech- 
nirama-Technicolor  production 
based  on  the  James  A.  Michen- 
er  best-selling  novel  will  in¬ 
clude  newspapers,  trade  journ¬ 
als,  national  magazines,  radio- 
TV  and  billboards. 


Waddell  Accepts 
Ad  Director  Post 

Jackson,  Miss. 

William  S.  Waddell,  former 
manager  of  the  East  Coast  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  in  Lake 
Worth,  Fla.,  has  been  named 
advertising  director  of  the 
State  Times. 

Mr.  Waddell  started  his 
newspaper  career  in  Johnson 
City,  Tenn.,  as  a  reporter  in 
1922.  He  later  became  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

In  1924  he  was  named  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
Times  and  worked  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  for  21  years.  He  then 
became  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Elizabethton  (Tenn.) 
Star  in  1945  and  purchased  one 
fourth  interest  in  the  paper. 


(Tljr  ^iin  Hicgo  Union 

ANO 

Evening  Tribune 


substituting  the  concept  of 
greater  profit  for  that  of  great- 
he  told  the  Western 


SAN  DIEGO- 

YOUNG  GIANT  MARKET 

1956  Agricultural  Production. 

$93,241,094**o 


er  volume, 

States  Classified  Advertising  I 
Association.  ' 

“As  we  develop  greater  prof-  i 
its  through  our  operations,  we  ; 
will  be  strengthening  the  news- 1 
paper  operation  as  a  whole,  and  j 
setting  a  timely  example  for  | 
our  big  brothers  in  display.  I 

Revaluation  Era  ; 

“For,  make  no  mistake  about  I 
it,  newspapers  today  are  ‘feel- ' 
ing  the  pressures.’  We  are  in  a  j 
period  of  functional  revalua- 1 
tion — not  only  by  the  public, 
but  by  the  publishers  as  well.” 

Mr.  Horn  explained  that  his 
linage  forecast  is  predicated  on 
the  belief  that  greater  volume 
in  “the  three  principal  stanch¬ 
ions  of  classified — help  wanted, 
real  estate  and  automobiles,” 
cannot  be  expected  in  the  short 
term  future. 

The  long  term  outlook  for 
classified  holds  strong  promise, 
but  he  is  not  so  sure  the  em¬ 
phasis  will  continue  to  be  on 
“big  copy,”  he  added. 

“As  rates  necessarily  ad¬ 
vance,  advertisers  will  have  to 
make  better  use  of  smaller 
space,” 


San  Diego  County  ranks  among  the 
nation’s  top  20  counties  in  value  of 
agricultural  production. 

And  agriculture  is  just  one  of  many 
economic  factors  which  make  San 
Diego  the  grotving  market  .  .  .  the 
responsive  market  .  .  .  the  Young 
Giant  Market  of  the  West. 

Sell  this  sturdy  Young  Giant  —  at  the 
lowest  cost  per  sale  —  through  the 
833  saturation  coverage  of  The  San 
Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune. 


he  suggested. 

“But  I  don’t  think  we  should 
be  too  much  concerned  about  > 
the  shrinkage  in  average-lin- 
ago-per  ad  if  rates  are  ad¬ 
vanced  to  make  the  classified 
department  a  stronger  and 
more  important  profit  segment 
of  the  industry.” 

“The  greatest  problem  to  be 
resolved  by  our  industry  boils 
down  to  how  to  relate  the  old 
concept  of  volume  to  the  new 
concept  of  profit.” 

Mere  bulk  has  not  kept  thous¬ 
ands  of  people  from  preferring 
smaller  papers  in  metropolitan 


Newspapers  covering  San  Diego,  California 


15  "Hometown' 

Northern  Illinois  —  SpringfieW,  Illinois  —  and 

Greater  Los  Angeles  . . .  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington 

Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC 
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Ex-Reporters 
In  Religious 
News  Forum 

Washington 

“Publicizing  Religion  in  a 
Madison  Avenue  Age,”  will  be 
the  theme  of  a  two-day  session 
here,  Oct.  11  and  12,  under  the 
auspices  of  Washington  Chap¬ 
ter,  National  Religious  Pub,; 
licity  Council,  and  Religious 
Report  Newsletter. 

Equally  timely  in  view  of  the 
crossfire  over  Billy  Graham’s 
revival  meetings  in  New  York 
City  is  the  sub-title  in  the  call 
for  the  meetings:  “Good  Taste 
in  Publicity  vs.  Huckstering.” 
A  former  newspaper  reporter, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Olewiler,  who 
went  from  the  York  (Pa.) 
Cazette  to  the  pastorate  of 
Grace  Evangelical  and  Re¬ 
formed  -  United  Church  of 
Christ,  will  keynote  the  con¬ 
vention. 

George  Burnham,  special 
newswriter  for  the  Graham 
Crusade,  will  be  one  of  the 
panelists  in  a  non-sectarian 
discussion  of  “The  Contribution 
of  Public  Relations  to  the 
Spiritual  Awakening.” 

Editors  of  religious  publica¬ 
tions  and  church  page  writers 
for  newspapers  will  take  part 
in  panel  programs  examining 
aspects  of  religious  news  and 
advertising. 

At  the  awards  dinner  for 
winners  of  the  church  i)aper 
contest  the  speaker  will  be  Dr. 
Charles  D.  Kean,  rector  of 
Epiphany  Episcopal  Church, 
Washington,  a  former  reporter 
on  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 


istu*.  Writ*  wt  or  otk  our  r«pr*- 
tcntativ*  to  shew  you  these  other 
proven  linage  building  services: 


•  Metre  Newspaper  Service 

*  Fashion  teview  Service 

•  Greater  Soles  Service 
e  Metro  Jewelry  Service 

*  Metro's  Book  of  Headings 

.  .  .  And  mony  other  supplemen. 
lory  services  that  moon  PIUS 
BUSINESS  for  your  nowspaporl 
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ISelson  Named 
Press  Secretary 

Ottawa 

Janies  R.  Nelson,  35,  British 
United  Press  staff  member,  has 
been  appointed  press  secretary 
to  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  John  Die- 
fenbaker. 

M  r  .  Nelson 
will  be  in 
charge  of  in¬ 
formation  serv¬ 
ice  to  press, 
radio  and  tele¬ 
vision. 

He  has  been 
on  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  staff 
of  the  British  UP  for  many 
years  and  is  now  president  of 
the  Press  Gallery. 

He  was  president  of  the 
Ottawa  Press  Club  in  1954. 

Former  Prime  Ministers  have 
had  staff  assistants  who  dealt 
with  the  press  but  this  is  the 
first  time  that  a  full-fledged 

press  secretary  has  been  as¬ 

signed  to  the  Prime  Minister’s 
office. 


Carlin  Retaliates 
By  Suing  Mardel 

Washinton 

Charles  C.  Carlin  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Alexandria  (Va.) 
Gazette,  has  filed  a  $1  million 
counter-suit  against  Mardel 
Securities,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
owner  of  48%  of  the  stock  in 
the  company.  Mardel  sued 
Carlin  for  $431,094,  later 
amended  the  complaint  to  read 
$709,102,  claiming  that  amount 
is  due  to  the  publishing  cor¬ 
poration. 

Mr.  Carlin  claims  the  respon¬ 
dent  acquired  its  stock  with 
malicious  intent  to  harass  and 
embarrass  him  to  the  end  that 
he  would  dispose  of  his  stock 
and  surrender  management  of 
the  company.  He  asks  reim¬ 
bursement  for  costs  of  litiga¬ 
tion  and  compensation  for  in¬ 
jury  to  his  reputation  and  re¬ 
sulting  impairment  of  his 
health. 

The  Mai  del  complaint  alleges 
that  the  money  sought  is  due 
for  publi.shing  the  Arlington 
Daily  Sun,  which  was  owned  by 
Mr.  Carlin,  in  the  Gazette  plant. 


Haskell  Made 
Business  Ed 
On  N.Y.  Paper 

Charles  G.  Haskell  has  been 
named  business  and  financial 
editor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and 
Sun.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of 
M  r .  Haskell, 
who  has  been 
assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of 
the  paper  for 
the  last  four 
years,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Lee 
B.  Wood,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor. 

Mr.  Haskell  takes  over  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  page  after  a  journalistic 
career  that  has  covered  all 
phases  of  newspaper  work. 
Assisting  him  will  be  Robert 
Denver,  who  continues  as  finan¬ 
cial  news  editor. 

An  employe  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Paper  for  13  years, 
Mr.  Haskell  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  Saratoga 
Springs  on  the  Saratogian  in 
1927,  shortly  after  graduating 
from  Union  College  in  Sche¬ 
nectady. 

He  subsequently  served  as 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Troy 
Record,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Schenectady  Gazette,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Schenectady  Union- 
Star  and  copyreader  on  the  Al¬ 
bany  Knickerbocker  News.  He 
came  to  New  York  in  1939  as 
a  copy  editor  on  the  Herald 
Tribune. 

He  joined  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  in  1944  and  was  named 
chief  of  the  copy  desk  in  1949. 
He  was  promoted  to  assistant 
managing  editor  in  1953  and 
since  then  has  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  general  supervision 
of  the  financial  department. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Haskell 
has  been  a  student  of  economics 
and  business  and  finance. 

• 

Ford  Times  Cited 

Boston 

For  its  superiority  in  design, 
subject  matter,  and  social  aim 
as  a  modem  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  magazine,  the  Ford  Times 
was  awarded  the  twelfth  an¬ 
nual  citation  of  the  American 
Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators  at  its  national 
conference  this  week  at  Boston 
University.  William  D.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  director  of  publications 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
Dearborn,  Mich.,  receiv^  a 
hand-illuminated  scroll. 


Oscar  Berger's 


VIP-Gallery 


Editor,  Washington  (D.C.)  Star 
DRAWN  FROM  LIFE  ESPECIALLY  FOR  E  &  P. 


Nelson 
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The  busiest 
"street" 
in  town! 


That’s  Mickey  Hauch  of  Western  Electric  you 
see  in  this  Bell  telephone  central  office  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City.  When  he  and  his  co-workers  finish 
installing  dial  switching  equipment  made  in  our 
factories  this  “street  ”  will  become  a  bustling 
communication  thoroughfare. ..as  the  community 
gets  more  dial  telephone  service. 

Mickey  is  a  member  of  our  27,000-man  instal¬ 
lation  organization  which  this  year  will  complete 
some  43,500  separate  jobs  in  over  7,000  cities 
and  towns  across  the  nation . . .  making  additions, 
modifying  equipment,  changing  manual  switch¬ 
ing  equipment  to  dial  central  office  service. 

This  is  one  of  the  important  ways  the  people 
of  Western  Electric  join  with  your  local  Bell 
telephone  company  people  in  providing  com¬ 
munities  all  over  the  U.S.  with  good,  dependable 
Bell  telephone  service. 
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Hennings  Public  Record 
Bill  on  Congress  Shelf 


public,  including  the  press  and  more  definite  meaning,  and 
other  interested  persons,  infor-  making  it  clear  beyond  any 
mation  pertaining  to  public  af-  doubt  that  the  basic  purpose 
fairs.  To  stop  such  misuse  of  of  the  section  is  to  insure  the 
Section  22,  I  introduced  in  the  dissemination  of  the  maximum 
Senate  on  January  29,  1957,  S.  amount  of  information  reason- 
921,  a  bill  which  is  pending  now  ably  possible. 


Washington  22  and  Section  1002  of  Title  5  before  the  Subcommittee  on  The  proposed  changes  should 


The  Hennings  Bill  to  force 
more  complete  disclosure  of 
public  business  by  federal  agen¬ 
cies  will  not  reach  the  floor  of 
Congress  for  action  this  year. 

The  bill  would  require  all 
agencies  to  make  public  record 
of  all  actions,  files,  papers  and 
documents  with  the  exception 
of  those  exempted  by  statute, 
required  by  reasons  of  national 
security  to  be  kept  silent,  or 
would  constitute  an  invasion  of 
privacy. 

Statement  by  .Senator  Thomas 
C.  Hennings,  Jr.,  on  Proposed 
Amendments  to  5  U.  S.  C.  22 
and  5  U.S.C.  1002 

In  recent  years,  there  has 
been  an  increasing  tendency  in 
this  country  toward  secrecy  in 
the  conduct  of  gevernmental  af¬ 
fairs.  The  trend  toward  secrecy 
has  become  so  pronounced,  in 
fact,  that  for  the  past  year  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con¬ 
stitutional  Rights  has  been 
making  a  careful  and  detailed 
study  of  the  extent  to  which 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  may  be  infringing  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  it  plans  to  continue 
this  study  during  the  coming 
year. 

The  staff  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  has 
found  many  instances  of  what 
appear  to  be  clearly  unwar¬ 
ranted  withholding  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  both  the  public  and 
Congress  by  various  govern¬ 
mental  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies.  When  the  departments  and 
agencies  involved  have  been 
asked  to  show  by  what  authority 
they  justify  such  withholdings, 
they  frequently  have  cited  and 
attempted  to  rely  upon  Section 
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of  the  United  States  Code. 

If  we  turn  to  Section  22  and 
Section  1002,  however,  and 
delve  into  their  legislative  his¬ 
tory  and  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  enacted,  we  find  that 
they  were  in  no  way  intended 
to  authorize  many  of  the  limi¬ 
tations  on  the  availability  of  in¬ 
formation  for  which  they  have 
been  cited. 

Seek  Proper  Warrant 

It  is  to  eliminate,  or  at  least 
sharply  curtail,  the  unjustified 
citation  of  Section  22  and  Sec¬ 
tion  1002  as  authority  for  with¬ 
holding  information  about  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  that  the  following 
amendments  to  these  sections 
have  been  prepared.  The  effect 
of  these  amendments  should  be 
to  force  Federal  officials  to  seek 
proper  statutory  warrant  or 
Presidential  directives  of  in¬ 
disputable  constitutionality,  for 
their  decisions  to  keep  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  public. 

Section  22  of  Title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  now  reads: 

§  22.  Departmental  regula¬ 
tions. 

The  head  of  each  department 
is  authoiized  to  prescribe  regu¬ 
lations,  not  inconsistent  with 
law,  for  the  government  of  his 
department,  the  conduct  of  its 
officers  and  clerks,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  and  performance  of  its 
business,  and  the  custody,  use, 
and  preservation  of  the  records, 
papers,  and  property  appertain¬ 
ing  to  it. 

Unchanged  Since  1789 

This  section  was  enacted  in 
1789  and  its  language  has  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  since  then. 
The  language  of  the  section  is 
simple,  and  on  its  face  its  pur¬ 
pose  is  obvious.  It  is  a  mere 
“housekeeping”  statute,  author¬ 
izing  departmen  heads  to  make 
regulations  regarding  the  inter¬ 
nal,  day-by-day  operations  of 
their  departments,  including  the 
routine  handling  of  records  and 
papers  and  their  preserv’ation 
for  historical  and  other  refer¬ 
ence  purposes.  Nothing  is  said 
about  authority  to  withhold  in¬ 
formation  from  the  public,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  history  of  the  section  to 
show  that  Congress  intended  it 
to  bestow  such  authority 

Despite  the  obviously  limited 
purpose  of  Section  22,  it  has 
been  cited,  as  noted  above,  to 
justify  withholding  from  the 


Constitutional  Rights. 

S.  921  would  amend  Section 
22  to  add:  This  section  does  not 
authorize  withholding  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  public  or  limiting 
the  availability  of  records  to  the 
public. 

The  additional  of  the  proposed 
new  sentence  should  restore 
Section  22  to  its  original  “house¬ 
keeping”  section,  and  should 
prevent  department  and  agen¬ 
cy  officials  from  reading  into 
the  language  of  the  section  a 
grant  of  authority  to  censor 
which  was  never  intended. 

Section  1002  of  Title  5  (U.S. 
Code)  enacted  June  11,  1946,  is 
the  public  information  section 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  Its  legislative  history 
shows  clearly  that  Congress 
intended  that  the  section  should 
seiwe  as  a  means  of  insuring 
that  the  public  would  receive 
adequate  information  from  ad- 
ministrativ'e  agencies  about 
their  operations  and  procedures. 

It  is  ironic — but  the  studies 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consti¬ 
tutional  Rights  show  that  it  is 
a  fact  —  that  this  statute, 
“drawn  upon  the  theory  that 
administrative  operations  and 
procedures  are  public  property 
which  the  general  public  is  en¬ 
titled  to  know”,  has  frequently 
been  invoked  by  administrative 
agencies  as  authority  for  deny¬ 
ing  information  to  the  public. 

Part  of  the  explanation  for 
this  perversion  of  Section 
1002’s  original  purpose  seems 
to  lie  in  the  way  the  section 
presently  reads.  Some  of  its 
terms  and  phrases  are  vague 
and  undefined,  giving  agency 
officials  wide  latitude  in  inter¬ 
preting  and  applying  them.  In¬ 
cluding  among  these  terms  and 
phrases  are: 

1.  any  function  .  .  .  requiring 
secrecy  in  the  public  interest 

2.  any  matter  relating  solely 
to  the  internal  management  of 
an  agency. 

3.  required  for  good  cause  to 
be  held  confidential 

4.  matters  of  official  record 

5.  persons  properly  and  di¬ 
rectly  concerned. 

6.  information  held  confiden¬ 
tial  for  good  cause  shown. 

The  amendments  now  pro¬ 
posed  are  aimed  at  tightening 
the  language  of  Section  1002 
by  replacing  these  loose  terms 
and  phrases  with  language  of 


go  far  to  make  of  Section  1002 
the  public  information  section 
it  was  originally  intended  to  be. 

Congp-essman  Fascell  added: 

“Correcting  the  abuse  of  this 
law  will  punch  another  hole  in 
Washington’s  paper  curtain.” 

Senator  Hennings  made  the 
following  statement  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  purpose  and  provision 
of  his  bill: 

“The  Constitutional  Rights 
Committee  has  found  that  there 
has  been  an  alarming  increase 
in  recent  years  in  the  frequency 
with  which  information  about 
the  activities  of  the  government 
has  been  improperly  withheld 
from  the  public.  Time  after 
time,  it  has  been  found,  the 
people,  the  press,  and  Congress 
have  suffered  from  arbitrary 
secrecy  rulings  by  Executive 
d^artment  and  agencies.” 

Text  of  Bill 

The  bill  amends  section  3  of 
Chapter  324  of  the  Act  of  June 
11,  1946  (60  Stat.  238)  to  read 
as  follows: 

“SEC.  1002.  Public  Informa¬ 
tion. 

“In  order  to  provide  adequate 
and  effective  information  for 
the  public — 

“(a)  ORGANIZATION  AND 
FORMS  —  Every  agency  shall 
separately  state  and  promptly 
file  for  publication  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Register  and  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations:  (1)  de¬ 
scriptions  of  its  central  and  field 
organizations,  including  delega¬ 
tions  by  the  agency  of  final 
authority;  (2)  statements  of  the 
general  course  and  method  by 
which  its  functions  are  chan¬ 
neled  and  determined,  including 
the  nature  and  requirements  of 
all  formal  or  informal  pro¬ 
cedures  available;  (3)  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  forms  for  public  use 
and  instructions  related  thereto 
including  a  statement  of  where 
and  how  such  forms  and  instruc¬ 
tions  may  be  obtained;  and  (4) 
every  reorganization,  amend¬ 
ment,  or  revision. 

“(b)  RULES  —  Every  agency 
shall  separately  state  and 
promptly  file  for  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  in  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations: 
(1)  all  procedural  rules;  (2) 
rules  relating  to  the  availability 
of  information  to  the  public; 
(3)  all  statements  of  general 
policy  or  interpretation  formu¬ 
lated  and  adopted;  (4)  all  other 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Joint  Free, 
Paid  Papers 
Gain  in  Calif. 

Los  Angeles 

A  slight  growth  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  California  weekly,  semi¬ 
weekly  and  tri-weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  which  have  both  paid  and 
free  circulation  is  shown  in  the 
new  California  Newspaper  Di¬ 
rectory.  The  gain  for  the  year 
was  four. 

The  total  of  54  showing  cir¬ 
culations  in  the  free  classifica¬ 
tion  includes  two  which  are 
without  any  paid  circulation. 
One  such  instance  resulted 
from  a  transfer  to  4,000  free 
circulation  from  1,421  paid. 

The  Compton  Herald  Ameri¬ 
can,  which  topped  the  Weekly 
Newspaper  Representatives  na¬ 
tional  directory  listing  in  week¬ 
ly  circulation  with  152,000, 
shows  74,998  paid  and  77,012 
free  circulation  in  the  listing 
compiled  by  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association. 

Also  shown  are  the  Van  N2iys 
News,  44,279  paid  and  61,355 
free;  San  Diego  Progress,  19,- 
643  paid  and  112,566  free  and 
Wave  Publications,  24,821  paid 
and  60,158  free. 

Daily’s  Shift 

Major  addition  to  last  year’s 
California  directory  listing  was 
the  Burlingame  Advance-Star 
&  Green  Sheet.  This  former 
daily  shows  8,590  paid  and 
39,710  free  circulation  of  its 
Thursday  and  Sunday  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  Herald  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  describes  the  Compton 
Herald  American  as  the  merger 
of  nine  newspapers  of  as  many 
communities  with  a  total  circu¬ 
lation  of  152,000  on  Thursdays 
and  144,000  on  Sundays. 

The  Morning  News,  published 
in  San  Leandro,  has  just  in- 

NEWLY  ENGINEERED 
for  SMOOTHER,  FASTER 
OPERATION 

Perfect  News  Machine 

•  Cruises  at  10  lines-a-minute 

•  One  to  four  magazines 

•  Range  to  30  pt.  condensed 

(»  LINOTYPE 
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troduced  the  Advertiser  Green 
Sheet  as  a  companion  to  its 
morning  daily.  Robert  S.  Reed, 
co-publisher.  News,  describes 
this  as  the  first  readership-type 
shopping  publication  of  the 
East  Bay  area. 

The  Advertiser  Green  Sheet 
is  freely  circulated  to  75,C00 
homes  in  East  Oakland  and 
Southern  Alameda  County.  The 
green-backed  paper  appeared 
with  the  opening  of  Macy’s 
$6,000,000  store  in  the  Bay 
Fair  Center.  Twenty-two  more 
stores  plan  to  open  in  Bay 
Fair  in  October. 

New  Paid  Peak 

This  mixed  circulation  is 
aside  from  paid  circulation,  and 
the  CNPA  points  out  that  a 
new  record  total  of  6,175,236 
people  subscribe  to  or  buy  daily 
or  weekly  newspapers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

This  is  a  gain  of  855,996 
from  1953  and  an  all-time  high, 
according  to  Richard  F.  Miller, 
assistant  general  manager.  He 
reports  the  daily  paid  circula¬ 
tion  at  4,243,067  plus  1,932,169 
subscribers  to  weeklies.  Sunday 
sales  total  3,326,668. 

The  new  directory  reflects  57 
complete  changes  in  newspaper 
ownership  or  in  top-manage¬ 
ment-publisher  level  during  the 
year,  Mr.  Miller  also  reported. 
This  is  in  line  with  a  trend 
noted  over  several  years,  he 
advised. 

• 

158- Year-Old 
Weekly  Suspends 

Keene,  N.H. 

The  New  Hampshire  Sentinel, 
ninth  oldest  newspaper  in  the 
country  continuously  published 
under  its  original  name,  ceased 
publication  with  the  Aug.  28 
issue. 

Publisher  James  D.  Ewing 
said  it  was  no  longer  practical 
to  publish  the  weekly  paper  for 
the  same  communities  served  by 
the  daily  Keene  Evening  Serv- 
tinel,  published  by  the  same 
company. 

In  a  statement,  Mr.  Ewing 
said,  “The  publishers  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Sentinel  have 
fought  off  this  move  for  a  good 
many  years,  primarily  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  sentiment,”  but  added 
that  it  has  finally  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  bow  to  “economic  and 
social  changes  .  .  .  beyond  our 
control.” 

The  name  of  the  158-year-old 
weekly  which  began  publication 
on  March  23,  1799,  will  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  nameplate  of 
the  Evening  Sentinel  which  was 
launched  by  the  publishers  of 
the  weekly  in  1890. 


Projects  Keep  It 
Sprightly  at  80 

New  Orleans 

The  New  Orleans  Item  this 
week  marked  its  80th  anniver¬ 
sary  with  a  big  special  edition. 

But  the  paper  wasn’t  lefting 
its  age  show. 

With  sprightly  initiative,  the 
Item  has  launched  several 
community  service  projects. 

Downtown  New  Orleans  is 
now  serenaded  three  times  daily 
with  the  “Item  Chimes.” 

Electronic  equipment  in  the 
Item  sounds  the  notes  of  Big 
Ben,  peals  the  hour  and  plays 
a  song  through  trumpets  in¬ 
stalled  atop  the  Masonic  Tem¬ 
ple. 

A  ballot  run  on  page  one 
asked  public  comment.  Several 
hundred  votes  of  approval 
were  received  and  only  three 
“no’s.” 

The  Item  also  arranged  for 
Cantinflas,  the  famed  Mexican 
comedian,  to  come  here  for  a 
Latin-American  beauty  pageant 
sponsored  by  the  paper. 

The  Item  is  co-sponsoring  an 
amateur  boxing  show,  the  Jeff¬ 
erson  Punch  Bowl,  with  Rocky 
Marciano  as  referee. 

Another  project  has  been  a 
children’s  art  contest. 


Hicks  to  Succeed 
Christensen  at  School 

Miami,  Fla. 

Norman  D.  Christensen,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  journalism  and 
director  of  student  publications 
at  the  University  of  Miami,  has 
resigned  to  accept  another  posi¬ 
tion,  effective  Sept.  14. 

He  will  be  succeeded  by  Wil¬ 
son  Hicks,  a  member  of  the 
university’s  journalism  faculty 
the  past  two  years.  Mr.  Hicks 
has  worked  for  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  the  Associated  Press  and 
Life  magazine. 


Rivals  in  City  Room 

Cincinnati 
Two  rival  radio  stations  now 
have  rooms  in  the  Times-Star 
editorial  department.  WKRC, 
affiliated  with  that  paper,  has 
been  there  for  years.  WCKY 
has  moved  into  the  office  for¬ 
merly  occupied  by  Bob  Fire¬ 
stone,  sports  editor.  This  inde¬ 
pendent  station,  renting  the 
space  from  the  Times-Star,  cut 
its  news  staff  from  seven  to 
four  men.  Carl  Jensen,  T-S  city 
editor,  orders  reporters  to  make 
enough  carbons  to  go  around. 

EDITOR  ec  PU 
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rules;  and  (6)  every  amend¬ 
ment  revision  or  repeal  of  the 
foregoing. 

“(c)  ORDERS  AND  OPIN-| 
IONS  —  Every  agency  shall! 
promptly  file  its  orders  and 
opinions,  or  make  them  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public  in  accordance 
with  a  rule  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  stating 
where  and  how  they  may  be 
obtained,  copied  or  examined. 
No  order  or  opinion  shall  be 
valid  or  effective  until  it  hai 
been  published  or  made  avail¬ 
able  for  public  inspection. 

“(d)  PUBLIC  RECORDS  - 
Every  agency  shall  promptly 
make  available  to  the  public, 
in  accordance  with  a  published 
rule  stating  where  and  how  such 
records  may  be  obtained,  ex¬ 
amined,  or  copied,  all  records, 
files,  papers  and  documents 
submitted  to  and  received  by 
the  agency.  Public  records  in¬ 
clude,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
all  applications,  petitions,  plead¬ 
ings,  requests,  claims,  commu¬ 
nications,  reports  or  other  pa¬ 
pers  and  all  records  and  actions 
by  the  agency  thereon,  except 
as  the  agency  by  published 
rule  finds  that  withholding  is 
required  by  subsection  (f)  here¬ 
of.  Every  individual  vote  and 
official  act  of  an  agency  shall 
be  entered  of  record  and  made 
available  to  the  public. 

“(e)  EFFECT  OF  FAILURE 
TO  PUBLISH— No  rule,  order, 
opinion  or  public  record,  shall 
be  relied  upon  or  cited  by  any 
agency  against  any  person  un¬ 
less  it  has  been  duly  published 
or  made  available  to  the  public 
in  accordance  with  this  sec¬ 
tion.  No  person  shall  in  any 
manner  be  required  to  resort  to 
any  organization  or  procedure 
not  so  published. 

“(f)  EXCEPTIONS— The  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  shall  not 
require  disclosure  of  subject 
matter  which  is  (1)  specifically 
exempt  from  disclosure  by 
statute,  (2)  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  the  protection  of  the 
national  sequrity,  or  (3)  of 
such  a  nature  that  disclosure 
would  be  a  clearly  unwarranted 
invasion  of  personal  privacy; 
however,  nothing  in  this  section 
authorizes  withholding  of  infor¬ 
mation  or  limiting  availability 
of  records  to  the  public  except 
as  specifically  stated  in  this 
subsection.” 
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. . .  the  exciting  story  of  people . . . 

what  they  do,  what  they  feel,  what  they  want, 
wliat  they  think  .  .  .  an  ever-chanjring  story 


I  a  read  by  more  than  20.000,000  people  told  witli  wamitli.  uiulerstandinji  aiul  woiider. 
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Liverjxx)!,  N.Y 
People  by  tbf 
millions  are  con 
oemed  today  b' 
what  is  gener 
ally  describee 
as  “the  pligh' 
publit 


muc 


lIHHIlHHH  And, 

Dr.  Frank  Manlier  tunately,  .statl' 

tics  seem  to  bear  them  out.  Such  ^ 
statistic  as  this,  for  instance,  froir 
the  National  Education  Associ  itio' 
News:  “For  three  years  in  a  row,  th 
Office  of  Education  has  asked  th^ 
state  school  agencies  to  report  on  th^ 
number  of  pupils  in  excess  of  norm^^ 


Overcrowding  is  je< 
school  standards.  Bi 
steel  offeri 
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Columns,  “C"  serlions,  nailuhlo  joists  uiid  studs  us«hI  in  luiildiiif;  the  Chestnut  Iliil 
Elementary  ami  Junior  lliph  Schmds  in  l,iverp<M>l.  N.Y.,  (designed  by  the  arehi- 
teetiiral  firm  of  Sargent,  U'ehsler,  Crenshaw  &  Folley)  are  all  of  lightweight,  easy- 
to-handle  Stran-Steel  framing — a  e«mi|>letely  integratetl  struelural  system.  Kire- 
safc,  t<N>,  Stran-Steel  framing  reduces  insurance  |iremium  rates  to  a  minimum. 
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capacity  of  the  schools  in  use.  For 
three  years  in  a  row,  the  figure  has 
been  about  the  same — 2 '4  million 
children  above  capacity.” 

The  results,  as  Dr.  Frank  Mosher, 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Liverpool 
(a  suburb  of  Syracuse)  points  out,  are 
all  too  familiar.  Two  or  more  “shifts” 
of  students  a  day  -  each  student  pos¬ 
sibly  losing  an  hour  or  more  of  teach¬ 
ing  instruction  each  day.  And  ancient 
structures,  empty  stores,  church  base¬ 
ments  and  even  domestic  dwellings 
pres.sed  into  service  for  sorely  needed 
classroom  space. 

A  Nationwide  Crisis 
A  crisis?  Yes.  Its  cau.ses?  Says  Dr. 
Mosher:  “School  construction  fell  be¬ 
hind  during  the  depression.  It  prac¬ 
tically  ceased  during  World  War  II. 
Bear  in  mind  routine  obsolescenc-e,  too. 
And  now,  as  a  result  of  the  enormous 
postwar  birth  rate,  our  sc’hool  fX)pu- 
lation  is  multiplying  phenomenally.” 

Also,  adds  the  educator,  school 
facilities  are  often  u.sed  after  hours 
as  community  centers  for  civic  and 
recreational  affairs.  Adult  education 
classes,  too,  are  multiplying,  imposing 
a  further  strain  on  already  inadequate 
school  facilities.  “Praiseworthy  as 
these-  activities  are,”  says  Dr.  Mosher, 
“the  y  of  course  accelerate  wear  and 
teai  on  existing  properties.” 

1 1’  desperate  need  of  new  schools, 
yet  ;aced  with  the  suburban  problem 
of  '  -w  tax  revenue,  Liverpool  school 
offi-  ials  decided  on  the  use  of  a  corn- 
par  tively  new  school  building  mate¬ 
ria!  Stran-Steel  framing,  a  National 
Stc  [)roduct  in  the  erection  of  two 
nev  schools  totaling  44  classrooms 
plu  other  facilities.  And  right  from 
the  tart  the  payoff  was  one  of  econ¬ 


omy — more,  much  more,  for  tax¬ 
payers’  dollars — plus  speed  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  construction. 

Stran-Steel  Savings  Stressed 
Matching  strength  and  durability 
with  any  type  of  steel,  lightweight 
Stran-Steel  joists  and  other  framing 
components  proved  far  easier  to 
handle  and  assemble.  Furthermore, 
delivery  was  prompt  and  def)endable; 
there  were  none  of  those  costly  delays 
that  often  hold  up  construction. 

From  foundation  to  framing  to  ex¬ 
terior  facing  (of  colorful  glazed  brick 
and  limestone  blocks)  Liverpool’s  two 
newest  schools  were  erected  in  record 
time.  Handsome  and  spacious,  they 
are  now  ready  for  occupancy,  reliev¬ 
ing  what  was  an  almost  intolerable 
strain  of  overcrowding. 

And  they  cost  far  less,  too,  than 
sc-hools  of  comparable  size  built  of  ma¬ 
terials  other  than  Stran-Steel  struc¬ 
tural  products.  Example:  Chestnut 
Hill  Elementary  (50,028  sq.  ft.)  cost 
$686,384 — a  saving  of  $177,599  over 
the  N.Y,  state  median  cost  of 
$863,983.  And  the  Chestnut  Hill  Jr. 
High  (55,835  sq.  ft.)  cost  $855,392— 
$108,762  less  than  the  state  median 
cost  ($964,154)  for  the  same  size  school. 

National's  Role 

Stran-Steel  framing  and  other  archi¬ 
tectural  products-  for  education,  for 
industry  are  typical  of  the  products 
developed  by  National  Steel  to  help 
serve  America  better.  The  products 


NATIONAL  STEEL 

GRANT  BUILDING 


reflect  National  Steel’s  unchanging 
policy  of  producing  ever  better  and 
better  steel,  for  ever  more  purposes 
...  of  the  quality  and  in  the  quantity 
wanted,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to 
our  customers. 


For  new  catalog  giving  information  on  all 
Stran-Steel  products  for  use  in  insti¬ 
tutional,  industrial  and  commercial 
building  construction  —  write  to  Stran- 
Steel  Corporation,  Detroit  29,  Michigan. 
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Operator  Martha  Peterson  sees  the  result  of  her 
work.  The  Scan-A-Sizer  produced  43  engravings  for 
this  special  12-page  picture  tabloid.  Miss  Peterson 
simply  placed  the  illustrations  on  the  Scan-A-Sizer, 
set  the  dial  for  the  desired  ratio,  and  the  machine 
delivered  the  right-size  Fairchild  engravings. 


**Our  19 -year  photo  campaign  gets 
a  new  boost  with  Scan-A-Sizer** 


“We  feel  we’re  just  reaching'  our  goals  with  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  our  new  Fairchild  Scan-.\-Sizer,”  says  Robert  W. 
Mitchell,  Editor  and  Publisher  of  The  Rutland  Daily 
Herald  ( Rutland,  Vt. ),  winner  of  more  Ayer  awards  than 
any  other  newspaper  of  its  size  and  twice  winner  of  the 
“Best  in  the  U.S. ’’  award. 


“For  nineteen  \ears  we’ve  been  using  more  and  more 
pictures  to  build  both  linage  and  circulation.  .\nd  now 
that  we  have  onr  new  Scan-A-Sizer.  we  can  see  even 
greater  opportunities  for  growth. 


“The  Scan-A-Sizer  is  already  helping  us  to  make  better 
and  more  complete  use  of  photos.  For  example,  a  recent 
special  12-page  picture  section  using  43  engravings 
couldn’t  have  been  done  without  the  Scan-.\-Sizer.  It 
automatically  reduces  or  enlarges  photographs,  drawings, 
charts  or  maps  and  produces  the  right-size  engravings. 
.\nd,  of  course,  we  avoid  the  loss  of  detail  residting  from 
photo-copying. 


"The  Scan-.\-Sizer  also  enables  us  to  use  larger  cuts  (up 
to  I2J2"  by  16")  and  to  ’gang’  the  smaller  ones  — a  big 
advantage  when  you  use  lots  of  pictures.  Frankly,  we 
couldn’t  afford  to  use  as  many  cuts  as  we  do  without 
Fairchild  electronic  engraxing.  Furthermore,  we  now 
ha\e  a  selection  of  screens  for  special  work.  Believe  me, 
we  re  sold  on  our  new  Scan-A-Sizer.  ” 


•  For  full  information  on  the  Scan-A-Sizer  ad¬ 
dress  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van 
Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica,  N.Y.,  Dept.  I00-53AI. 


GRAPHIC 
EQUIPMCNT,  INC. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER®.  SCAN-A-SIZER® 

Electronic  Engraving  Machines 


District  Offices;  Walpole,  Mass.;  Atlonta,  Ga.; 
cage.  III.;  los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Toronto,  Ont, 
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LONDON  LETTER 

Handy  Man 
Wins  Steady 
Promotion  Job 

By  Virginia  Stoecker 

London 

The  “man  who  will  do  any¬ 
thing”  for  readers  of  the  Daily 
Sketch  hasn’t  yet  been  asked 
to  fight  a  duel  with  either  of 
the  two  British  peers  who  re¬ 
cently  criticized  the  queen. 
Editors  of  the  Sketch  (1,- 
283,000  circulation)  were  ex¬ 
pecting  such  a  request  in  their 
“Win  a  Man”  contest,  but  no- 
one  has  thus  far  called  upon 
ex-Major  Chris  Powell  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  critical  Lords  Al¬ 
trincham  or  Londonderry. 

However,  the  slickest  pro¬ 
motion  contest  to  hit  Fleet 
Street  in  a  long  time  is  keeping 
three  readers  busy  with  the 
4500  letters  received  to  date, 
and  has  turned  into  one  of  the 
best  human  interest  stories  the 
Sketch  has  ever  run. 

Wanted  Ad  Salesman 
Oddly  enough,  it  didn’t  even 
start  out  as  a  promotion  con¬ 
test.  The  Sketch  needed  an  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  and,  like 
most  of  the  London  dailies,  in¬ 
serted  a  straight  ad  to  that 
effect  in  the  help  wanted  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Times. 

Among  the  replies  was  that 
of  unemployed  Major  Powell, 
who  had  left  the  British  army 
after  28  years’  service  to  avoid 
being  axed  in  the  government’s 
current  economy  drive. 

Powell  wrote  that  he  could 
fight  a  duel,  kick  a  cad  where 
it  hurt,  play  chess  with  a 
debutante,  or  baby-sit.  On  the 
publicity-conscious  Sketch — the 
fastest-growing  of  the  national 
dailies — that  was  enough.  An 
excited  advertising  director 
brought  the  letter  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  editors — and  the 
contest  was  on. 

Eye-openers 

Although  letters  from  the 
Sketch’s  readers  have  not  yet 
taxed  Chris  Powell’s  ingenuity, 
they  have  proved  an  eye-opener 
in  quite  a  different  way.  Be¬ 
tween  60  and  70%  have  asked 
for  services  to  be  done  for 
other  people,  and  of  this  num¬ 
ber,  25%  specified  old-age 
pensioners. 

“We  have  been  surprised  to 
find,”  says  a  Sketch  spokesman, 
“that  it’s  the  homely  things 
people  want  done.” 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Some  of  the  projects  coming 
up  for  the  paper’s  49-year-old 
“man  in  a  million,”  illustrate 
this  homely  (in  the  British 
sense,  meaning  everyday) 
touch. 

Busy  Fellow 

Powell  will  clear  out  an  attic 
for  the  mother  of  five  little 
gprls  who  have  no  place  to  play 
indoors  during  this  chilly,  wet 
English  summer. 

He  will  attempt  to  patch  up 
a  quarrel  between  neighbors  on 
a  government  housing  estate, 
and  will  try  to  bolster  up  an 
economically  shaky  bakery  shop 
in  Leeds  by  serving  behind  the 
counter. 

Using  his  flair  for  amusing 
debutantes,  he  will  also  organ¬ 
ize  and  manage  a  girl’s  21st 


birthday  party  for  60  guests  in 
a  country  town. 

The  Sketch  happily  plans  to 
continue  the  contest  indefinite¬ 
ly.  And  they  report,  with  what 
may  be  an  anticipatory  gleam, 
that  many  readers  are  inquir¬ 
ing  when  they  will  promote  a 
“win  a  woman”  competition. 

Both  the  Evening  News  and 
the  Star  have  burst  into  color 
for  their  final  editions  on  Sa¬ 
turday  which  carry  the  week¬ 
end  soccer  results  and  the  soc¬ 
cer  pools. 

The  News  came  out  first  with 
its  so-called  “classified”  edition 
printed  on  green  paper,  and  the 
Star  followed  a  week  later — 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  soc¬ 
cer  season — with  a  pink  classi¬ 
fied  edition. 


Successful  Project 

Yakima,  Wash. 
A  series  of  baseball  schools, 
climaxed  by  two  All-Star  games, 
has  proved  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  youth  promotions  staged 
by  the  Yakima  Morning  Herald 
and  Yakima  Daily  Republic.  A 
total  of  1,235  children  took  part. 
Professional  players  were  “fac¬ 
ulty”  members. 

• 

In  Distribution  Job 

Philadephia 
Maurice  Rappaport,  former 
circulation  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  has 
joined  the  executive  staff  of 
United  News  Co.  He  will  have 
charge  of  newspaper  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 


OWEN  E.  LANDON,  Jr. 

appointed  Sales  Manager  of 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency,  Inc. 


Ben  Whitehouse 
Exec.  Vice  Pres. 


All  business  is  people  .  .  . 

All  people  crave  LOCALnews,  as  in 
their  LOCALarea  LOCALnews  Dailies. 
The  LOCALarea  LOCALnews  Daily  is 
the  basic  advertising  medium. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 

Yancey  Gilkerson.  Greenville. 
S.  C.,  bureau  chief,  has  been 
selected  to  go  to  Red  China  for 
Fairchild  Publications  following 
approval  by  State  Department. 
Visa  application  pending. 


Fairchild  ad  representatives  from 
out-of-town  bureaus  who  gathered 
with  headquarters  staffs  in  New 
York  last  week  for  annual  ad 
sales  meetings  of  Women’s  ^  e.\r 
D.\tLY  (Aug.  23-241  and  1)\ily 
News  Record  (Aug.  26-27)  in¬ 
cluded:  allace  Palmer,  New 

England  Director,  Maurice  Sagoff, 
Scott  Parrot,  Paul  Lee  from  Bos¬ 
ton;  Henry  Zwirner,  Midwest 
Director,  Odell  Simmons,  Howard 
I'igel,  Leon  W4tten  from  Chi¬ 
cago;  Richard  J.  Slack  from 
.\tlanta;  Charles  L.  Williams  from 
Dallas;  S.  M.  Schatz  from  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

L.  E.  Williams,  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  Home  Fi  rmshincs  Dmi.y. 
named  one  of  twelve  leading  rep¬ 
resentative  business  paper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  work  with  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  Business 
Paper  Committee. 


Sl'PERMARKET  News  editor.  Ju¬ 
lian  Handler,  will  be  a  member  of 
second  annual  food  in<lustry  execu¬ 
tive  panel  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
17.  Event  is  sponsored  by  The 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News  with 
the  Grocery  Manufacturers  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Eastern  New  York. 


Milton  Williams.  Fairchild  cir¬ 
culation  director,  attended  Circu¬ 
lation  Seminar  for  Business  Puh- 
lirations  in  Chicago  last  week 
where  he  served  on  panel  which 
discussed  effective  use  of  reply 
envelopes,  ihserts,  questionnaires 
and  maintenance  letters  to  readers. 


Julie  Zell,  recent  journalism 
graduate  of  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  is  doing  a  trainee  stint  in 
Chicago  bureau  of  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications  before  going  on  to 
Harvard  Graduate  School. 


Walter  H.  T.  Raymond,  editor 
of  Men’s  W'e.ar  M.acazine,  acts  as 
moderator  at  open  forum  Labor 
Day  afternoon  on  “Carolina  Prob¬ 
lems —  Carolina  Answers”  during 
convention  of  Carolina  Assn,  of 
Retail  Clothiers  &  Furnishers  at 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fubfithart  of 

Doily  Nawt  Record,  Supermarket 
Newt,  Women's  Wear  Daily,  Elec- 
•renlc  Nawt,  Home  himithingt 
Doily,  Directoriet,  Men's  Wear,  Fool- 
wear  Newt,  Books. 


Les  Wajiiter  Honored 
For  Civil  Defense  Work 

Los  Angei-ks 


personal 


l.es  Wagner,  of  the  Los 
Atiflclex  Mirror-\ews,  will  be 
honored  for  his  contributions 
to  the  Civil  Defense,  the  Air 
Force,  and  other  patriotic 
endeavors  at  a  Civil  Defense 
Dinner,  Sept.  10,  at  the  Am¬ 
bassador  Hotel. 

For  the  past  seven  years, 
Mr.  Wagner  has  held  many 
volunteer  posts  in  Civil  Defense, 
including  chief  of  publicity, 
U.  S.  Air  Force  Filter  Center 
in  Pasadena;  chief  of  public 
information  and  education. 
Region  I,  California  Disaster 
Office. 

He  organized  the  present 
Region  I,  Emergency  News 
Service,  of  46  members,  one  of 
the  first  professional  groups  of 
its  kind  in  the  nation,  and  is 
responsible  for  special  civil 
defense  instruction  courses  for 
newspapermen  in  Northern  and 
Southern  California. 

*  «  * 

John  M.  Vander  Voort,  Derk- 
shire  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
sjmrts  staff  for  past  seven  years 
—  to  associate  editor  of  Golf 
World,  Pinehurst,  N.C. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


Miss  Lois  Schrage — new  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  society  depart¬ 
ment,  Rock  Islayid  (Ill.)  Argus. 
*  * 

Mat'RICE  Moore,  with  the  Hot 
Sgrhigs  (Ark.)  New  Era  and 
the  Sentinel-Record  for  15  years 
—  resigned  as  assistant  editor 
and  sports  editor  to  join  the 
news  staff  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Len  Webber,  sports  editor, 
Klaynath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News — to  high  school  teach¬ 
ing  and  athletic  coach  position. 
He  is  replaced  by  JiM  Crow 
from  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

*  *  * 

Irwin  Frank,  Associated 
Press  staff  at  Dallas,  Tex. — to 
the  Houston  bureau  succeeding 
Daat:  Craighead,  resigned. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

JosUA  Eppinger  Jr.,  associate 
managing  editor,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  and  Mrs. 
Max  Hofmann  —  married  re¬ 
cently  in  San  Francisco. 

*  *  * 


'EX-CALL  GIRL' — Muriel  Fischer, 
reporter  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  speaking  recent¬ 
ly  to  a  meeting  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Men's  Post,  American  Legion, 
described  her  experiences  while 
compiling  information  for  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  call  girl — tele¬ 
phone  answering  service  tie-up. 

Mike  Killoran,  disjiatch  desk 
of  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal 
— to  the  Univeisity  of  Oregon 
law  .school. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mr.s.  Leslie  L.  Doi'glass,  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  three 
years  in  England  with  third  Air 
F'orce  Education  Services  at 
F'airford,  Gloucestershire  in  psy- 
chrometric  work  —  to  research 
supervi.sor  of  the  survey  office 
of  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal, 
a  new  |K)sition. 

»  *  ♦ 

Ro.\  Rice,  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune  sports  writer 
since  1949 — accepted  an  assist¬ 
ant  professorship  at  Montana 
State  College  and  will  join  the 
school’s  publications  department. 
Ken  Payton,  former  Missoula 
(Mont.)  Missoulian  staffer — to 
the  Tribune  news  staff. 

*  *  a 

Lee  Boyd,  society  editor  of 
the  Farmington  (N.M.)  Daily 
Times — resigned. 


Mrs.  Sytia  C.  Loomis — to  ac¬ 
tive  chairman  of  the  board  and 
associate  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(Neb.)  Daily  Telegram  follow¬ 
ing  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Zela  H.  Loomis.  Laird  H. 
Loomis,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Loomis — to  editor,  manager  and 
secretary-treasurer.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  —  to  president  and 
business  manager. 

«  *  « 

Percy  Forster,  International 
News  Service — re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Argentine  Foreign 
Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

Clem  Iane,  city  editor  of  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  Netvs — ap¬ 
pointed  as  member  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  board  to  the  State  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Alcoholism. 

*  *  * 

Alliene  A.  Dechant,  editor 
of  the  Kutztown  (Pa.)  Patriot 
— to  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Inter¬ 
national  Missions  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  Japan. 

*  «  « 


Robert  Packwood,  city  editor 
of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  En¬ 
terprise  —  to  managing  editor, 
Shreveport  (La.)  Journal.  He 
is  succeeded  by  Blackwell  S. 
Arendale.  Robert  F.  Wolcott 
succeeds  Mr.  Arendale  as  state 
editor. 

*  *  « 

Charles  A.  Guy,  editor,  Lub¬ 
bock  (Tex.)  Avalanche- Journal 
— appointed  to  the  Texas  Com¬ 
mission  on  Alcoholism. 

*  *  * 

Con  Heffernan,  city  editor 
of  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 
— promoted  to  assistant  to  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Albert  J.  Bearup, 
with  Barney  Fowler,  promo¬ 
tion  director,  becoming  city 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Adelia  R.  Robinson, 
former  owner  of  the  weekly 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Advertiser — tak¬ 
ing  leave  of  absence  and  retir¬ 
ing  from  the  newspaper  field. 

*  *  * 

Edward  L.  Koblitz,  former 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
reporter — started  an  advertising 
agency  in  Los  Angeles. 

«  *  * 


Lois  Jaral,  Santa  Barbara  *  *  *  Howard  Remaly,  head  of  the 

(Calif.)  News-Press  woman’s  Bob  Larouche — to  the  pho-  Morristown  office  of  the  Neworfc 
desk  —  to  work  for  master  of  tography  staff  of  the  Santa  Fe  (N.J.)  Neyvs — plans  to  enter 
journalism  degree  at  the  Uni-  (N.M.)  New  Mexican.  Eliza-  the  Drew  University  School  of 
versity  of  California  in  Ber-  beth  New — named  assistant  to  Theology  to  prepare  for  the 
keley.  women’.s  editor.  ministry. 
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Anna  Mary  Murphy,  staff 
member  of  the  Topeka  (Kas.) 
Daily  Capital  for  the  past  eight 
years — to  editor  of  the  Katisas 
Teacher.  She  is  succeeded  by 
Nelson  Ober,  formerly  with 
the  Fort  Collins  (Colo.)  Colo¬ 
radoan  and  the  Great  Bend 
(Kas.)  Tribune. 


Marlan  D.  Nelson,  formerly 
news  editor  of  the  Haskell 
(Okla.),  News — to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Idaho. 


Ashtabula  (Ohio)  Star-Beacon  A.  Keith  SnELintN,  former 
—  to  the  Peru  (Ind.)  Daily  reporter  for  the  Woonsocket 
Tribune.  (R.I.)  Call — to  the  news  staff 

*  *  *  of  the  Fort  Scott  (Kas.)  Trib- 

Ben  Reeves — transferred  from  une  as  reporter-photographer. 

the  Washington  to  the  Frank-  *  *  ♦ 

fort,  Ky.,  bureau  of  the  Louis-  Hal  Metzger  .Ir.,  reporter 

ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal.  for  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En- 

*  *  *  quirer — to  new  position  of  man- 

David  W.  Hacker,  general  aging  editor.  He  will  also  con- 

assignment  reporter  on  the  tinue  as  Frankfort  correspond- 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Times — to  sub-  ent. 

urban  correspondent.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  *  *  Monroe  Colvett  —  left  the 

A.  Merrill  Williamson,  with  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News  sports 

the  Copley  Press  papers  since  staff  to  become  news  editor  of 
1926 — to  circulation  director  of  the  Cotton  Trade  Journal,  Mem- 
the  Illinois  State  Journal  and  phis.  He  is  succeeded  by  Walter 
Register,  Springfield,  Ill.  He  J.  Mosley,  former  assistant 
succeeds  J.  Paul  Kienzle,  now  sports  editor  of  the  .Alabama 
circulation  adviser.  Journal  in  Montgomery. 


Leo  T.  O’Brien- 


AIRBORNE  -  Mrs.  Margaret  um.  k  mai.- 

Grube,  women's  editor  of  the  ager  of  the  Qiiincy  (Mass.) 
Fairborn  (Ohio)  Daily  Herald.  Patriot  Ledger.  KENNETH  L. 
climbs  into  a  T-33  Jet  trainer  Nembury — from  retail  staff  to 
for  a  ride  at  520  mph  at  31,000  national  advertising  manager, 
feet.  She  wrote  a  series,  "Sound  *  4^  « 

and  Fury"  on  her  experiences.  CHARLES  MARSHALL  WASH- 
Ronald  Autry,  Newark,  N.J.  burn,  son  of  a  former  Maine 
correspondent  for  the  Associated  commissioner  of  agriculture  and 
Press  since  1953 — to  chief  of  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 

the  New  Haven,  Conn.,  bureau,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News  since 
succeeding  Paul  Cochrane,  19.54 — named  state  editor  of  the 
who  asked  to  be  relieved  of  News, 

administrative  duties  because  of  ♦  ♦  * 

ill  health.  James  F.  Tomlison,  Fairlee  Hersey,  former  staff 
formerly  with  the  AP’s  Helena,  writer  and  education  editor, 
Mont.,  and  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Daily  Sini — 
bureaus — replaces  Mr.  Autry  at  to  director  of  the  college  news 
the  Newark  bureau.  bureau,  Wheaton  College. 


Bill  Connor,  assistant  chief 
of  the  photographic  staff,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer — back  at 
his  desk  after  a  long  illness. 


Russia.L  Harris,  director  of 
public  relations  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Akron  —  to  editorial 
writer  for  the  Youngstown 
(Ohio)  Vindicator.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  a  member  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  Canton  (Ohio) 
Repository. 


Richard  W.  Hubbell,  former¬ 
ly  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  Carlos  Franco  As¬ 
sociates,  and  John  A.  Buning, 
veteran  of  22  years  in  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  sales,  promo¬ 
tion,  merchandising  and  engi¬ 
neering — to  business  represen¬ 
tatives  for  International  News 
Russ  .Melvin,  formerly  with  Service. 

the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennes-  - —  -  - 

scan  —  to  the  Montgomery  ' 

(Ala.)  Advertiser  copy  rim. 


Val  Greuel,  news  and  feature 
writer  for  the  Fairbanks  (T.A.) 
News-Miner  —  elected  president 
of  the  Fairbanks  Press  Club. 


Robert  R.  McLaughlin,  staff 
photographer,  Emporia  (Kas.) 
Gazette — graduate  study  in  pho¬ 
tojournalism  at  the  University 
of  Missouri. 


S.  C.  Van  Curon,  manager  of 
the  Harlan  (Ky.)  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise  —  named  to  commission 
dealing  with  Eastern  Kentucky’s 
economic  future. 


.f  the 
twark 
enter 
X)1  of 
r  the 


R.  F.  Hudson  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  Alabama  Journal 
— married  to  Mrs.  Katherine  F. 
Martens. 
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m$  Pentagon  Release 

m  Directive  Modified 

Washington 
Pentagon  press  releases  no 
longer  are  being  required  to 
make  “a  constructive  contribu¬ 
tion”  to  national  defense,  a 
condition  which  the  Moss  Com¬ 
mittee  contended  had  been  im¬ 
posed  in  the  past  to  warn  in¬ 
formation  officers  against  dis¬ 
closing  anything  that  might 
embarrass  the  military  services 
or  reveal  mistakes. 

Just  before  leaving  office 
Secretary  Charles  E.  Wilson 
canceled  his  directive  of  March 
1955,  and  substituted  one 
which  includes  the  language 
“nothing  in  this  directive  shall 
be  deemed  to  authorize  the 
refusal  to  clear  material,  other¬ 
wise  releaseable,  because  its  re¬ 
lease  might  tend  to  reveal  ad¬ 
ministrative  error  or  ineffi¬ 
ciency.” 

The  protection  of  security 
and  consistency  with  established 
defense  policy  remain  as  the 
only  tests. 


Nevada  Pays 
Reports  to 
Ethel,  Claude 


ROOLOMifTOSIGNPRBIU 


Fallon,  Nev. 

A  mourning  community  and 
state  paid  final  respects  when 
joint  funeral  services  conducted 
Aug.  21  for  Ethel  and  Claude 
Smith,  publishers  of  the  Fallon 
Standard  since  1926. 

They  were  killed  on  Highway 
50  about  12  miles  west  of  Fal¬ 
lon  as  they  stopped  along  the 
road  to  help  a  stranded  motor¬ 
ist. 

The  Smiths  came  to  Fallon 
from  Colorado  in  1921,  five 
years  after  their  marriage  in 
1919. 

Mr.  Smith  worked  with  the 
Fallon  Eagle  under  D.  E.  Wil¬ 
liams  for  four  years  and  in 
1926,  he  moved  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  rival  Fallon  Stand¬ 
ard  where  Mrs.  Smith  later 
joined  the  staff. 

Both  Ethel  and  Claude  Smith 
had  long  been  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  Mrs. 
Smith  had  championed  numer¬ 
ous  women’s  activities. 

Claude  Smith  never  by¬ 
passed  a  political  fight  when 
the  outcome  seemed  to  behoove 
his  town  and  state.  He  staged 
a  long  editorial  campaign  for 
better  schools  and  other  civic 
additions.  Even  his  enemies  ad¬ 
mired  the  yeoman  stature  of  his 
pen. 

Claude  Smith  matured  from 
a  college  architectural  student 
at  Kansas  State  college  into 
one  of  Nevada’s  best  editor- 
publishers.  As  a  young  man  he 
worked  for  the  Capper  publica¬ 
tions  in  Topeka. 

Under  the  Smiths’  combined 
leadership,  the  Standard  grew 
in  stature  until  it  owned  the 
title,  “Nevada’s  foremost  week- 
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62,000  in  Audience 
At  Music  Festival 

Chicago 

More  than  62,000  persons 
participated  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Music  Festival  Aug.  24 
in  Soldiers’  Field. 

Stars  were  Gordon  MacRae, 
Roberta  Peters,  Ferde  Grofe, 
and  approximately  8,000  pro¬ 
fessional  and  amateur  enter¬ 
tainers  from  42  states,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Canada. 

Giant  choruses,  high-stepping 
bands,  soloists,  a  giant  fire¬ 
works  display,  match-lighting 
ceremony,  and  several  hard 
riding  cowboys  were  part  of  the 
four-hour  extravaganza  spon¬ 
sored  by  Chicago  Tribune 
Charities,  Inc.,  and  directed  by 
Philip  Maxwell. 


Over  and  Under 

THE  NAMEPLATE  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  isn't  at  the  head  of 
page  one  very  often.  Frequently  it  runs  beneath  news  stories,  as  here. 
Makeup  above  the  logo  is  just  as  meticulous  as  below  it.  (This  is 
another  interesting  page  selected  by  E&P  for  study). 


War  Story  Author  Flu  luooulatiou  for  All 

Ou  Feature  Staff 

Portland,  Me. 

Adolph  A.  Hoehlins,  author 
of  three  non-fiction  books  about 
World  War  I,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Portland  Sunday 
Telegram  as  a  feature  writer. 

He  wrote  “The  Last  Voyage  of 
the  Lusitania”  (Henry  Holt, 

1956)  and  has  had  “Lonely 
Command,”  the  story  of  the 
German  raider  Emden,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Cassell  in  London.  It’s 
due  for  publication  here  by 
Thomas  Yoseloff  of  New  York.  Dauilov  iu  New  Job 
Scheduled  for  later  publication  Boulder,  Colo. 

IS  A  Whisper  of  Eternity,  a 

biography  of  World  War  I  „.X>‘=tor  J.  Danilov,  former 
nurse  Edith  Cavell.  Midwest  newspaper  man  and 

Mr.  Hoehling,  a  1936  grad-  jourrialism  teacher,  has  beer 
uate  of  Trinity  College,  started  appointed  director  of  public  in- 
work  in  1937  with  the  Wash-  formation  at  the  University  ol 
ington  Post  as  a  copy  boy.  Colorado.  He  has  been  man- 
From  1937  to  1939,  he  was  a  ager  of  public  relations  at  Illi- 
reporter  for  the  Washington  nois  Institute  of  Technology 
Times-Herald  and  from  1939  to  and  Armour  Research  Founda- 
1947  with  the  Washington  Star,  tion,  Chicago. 


Oklahoma  City 
Every  employe  of  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.  will  be  protected 
from  Asiatic  influenza  in  an  in¬ 
oculation  program  set  to  start 
in  September.  Delivery  of  1,400 
doses  of  flu  vaccine  is  expected  _  .  .  «, 

about  the  first  of  next  month.  Priority  to  Ncwsmcn 
The  shots  will  given  te  all  Po,.  flu  Shots 

Washingto.n 
state  and  local  health  de¬ 
partments  setting  up  orders 
of  priority  for  administra¬ 
tion  of  Asian  influenza  in¬ 
oculation  are  advised  to 
place  newspapermen  and  ra¬ 
dio-TV  station  employees 
high  on  the  essentiality  rat¬ 
ings. 

Surgeon  General  Leroy  E. 
Burney  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  said:  “I 
would  consider  newspaper 
and  broadcasting  personnel 
among  the  more  important 
in  community  activity.” 
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Sap  Flowing 
Early  in  S.  F. 
Grid  Dispute 

San  Francisco 

Football  preliminaries  have 
just  begun,  but  already  the  sap 
is  flowing  to  mark  continuance 
of  the  long-standing  feud  of  the 
San  Francisco  49er  manage¬ 
ment  with  certain  sports  writ¬ 
ers. 

Latest  of  a  series  of  manage¬ 
ment  moves  came  when  Bob 
Brachman,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  sports  writer,  was  told 
by  Coach  Frankie  Albert  that 
he  could  not  answer  questions 
from  Examiner  newsmen.  The 
team  owners  so  decreed,  he 
said. 

That  response,  with  the 
Coach’s  regrets,  came  at  a 
press  conference  at  St.  Mary’s 
College  in  Moraga.  Some  of 
those  present  say  the  situation 
got  real  sticky  in  Moraga  that 
late  afternoon,  but  accounts  dif¬ 
fer  as  to  exactly  what  hap¬ 
pened. 

One  report  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  credits  the  school’s  fath¬ 
ers  with  preventing  the  ejection 
of  Mr.  Brachman,  his  son  and 
his  auto.  The  padres  pointed 
out  that  the  school  grounds 
were  open  to  newsmen. 

Series  of  Incidents 

Shocking  as  may  be  the  in¬ 
ferences  behind  the  more  de¬ 
tailed  accounts  of  the  iloraga 


episode,  even  more  startling  is 
the  collection  of  charges  listing 
49er  inhospitality  to  the  press 
over  recent  years.  These  were 
garnered  in  just  a  few  phone 
calls  up  and  dowm  sports  row. 

Also  impressing  were  the 
comments  expressing  good  will 
toward  the  49ers,  as  a  team. 

“We  are  giving  the  49er  team 
everything  it  merits,’’  was  the 
policy  declaration  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  itself. 

Coupled  in  the  stand  of 
Curley  Grieve,  Examiner  sports 
editor,  is  the  view  that  this  is 
not  the  time  to  rake  over  the 
coals  of  other  fires  attributed 
to  the  grid  team  management. 

Chronicle’s  Losses 

Art  Rosenbaum,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
is  not  so  silent  on  policy.  The 
Chronicle  got  into  the  football 
act  early  when  Bruce  Lee,  a 
staffer,  two  years  ago  wrote  a 
magazine  report  critical  of  the 
diffeiences  between  team  own¬ 
ers  and  local  newspapers. 

Mr.  Lee  lost  his  right  to 
tickets  —  except  those  in  the 
press  box,  where  seating  is 
controlled  by  municipal  stadium 
authorities.  He  also  was 
dropped  from  the  list  of  those 
receiving  publicity  reports. 
Further,  he  stopped  making 
trips  with  the  team. 

Mr.  Lee  is  but  one  of  the 
Chronicle  staff  to  feel  the  sting 
of  Morabito-management  re¬ 
prisals  from  stories  not  deemed 
to  the  best  49er  interests.  The 
Chronicle  now  reports  that  all 
but  four  of  its  staff  are  on 
good  terms  with  the  pro  team’s 
owners,  Mr.  Rosenbaum  said. 
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Rights  Question  Posed 

“This  type  of  activity  is  an 
infringement  on  our  rights  as 
newspapermen  to  do  business 
in  our  own  fashion,”  he  re¬ 
marked  while  deploring  the  idea 
of  any  restriction  on  newspaper 
coverage  of  a  team  playing  in 
games  which  have  become 
semi-civic  events. 

Ironically,  it  was  reported, 
the  49er  objection  to  the  reports 
that  got  Walt  Gamage,  sports 
editor,  Palo  Alto  Times,  on  the 
team’s  list  was  on  the  ground 
that  the  Times’  articles  sought 
to  tell  the  Morabito  brothers 
how  to  operate  their  own  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Gamage,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  new.smen  to  feel  the 
wrath  of  the  49er  executives, 
had  criticized  the  failure  to 
pay  rookies  for  spring  practice. 
The  reports  carried  in  his  col¬ 
umn  were  deemed  the  cause  of 
being  cut  from  the  team’s  mail¬ 
ing  list. 

Mr.  Gamage  has  again  taken 
up  criticism  of  the  49er  tactics 
in  his  column,  but  the  major 
Palo  Alto  Times’  blast  on  the 
new  development  has  come  from 
Dink  Templeton,  sports  column¬ 
ist. 

“Such  a  prohibition  instantly 
brings  up  the  question  in  every 
reporter’s  mind,  is  this  a  threat 
that  unless  I  report  as  a  paid 
49er  publicity  man,  both  my 
paper  and  myself  will  be  black¬ 
listed  too? 

“That’s  quite  a  challenge, 
the  kind  that  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  reporter  to  put  any 
heai’t  and  soul  into  the  writing 
of  that  effervescent  enthusiasm 
which  is  such  an  inspiration  to 
a  team,”  wrote  Mr.  Templeton, 
a  former  Stanford  University 
coach. 

• 

More  for  Thomson 

Toronto 

Roy  H.  Thomson,  chairman 
of  Thomson  Co.,  has  obtained  a 
substantial  interest  in  the  High¬ 
land  News  group  of  newspapers 
in  Scotland.  The  group,  based 
at  Inverness,  consists  of  four 
weekly  newspapers.  A  few  years 
ago  he  bought  the  Edinburgh 
Scotsman,  Evening  Dispatch 
and  Weekly  Scotsman,  and  has 
a  major  interest  in  Scotland’s 
only  commercial  television  sta¬ 
tion. 

Boy  Reporter 

Fairbanks,  Alaska 
The  Daily  News-Miner  re¬ 
cently  sent  Pat  Doogan,  1.3,  to 
Anchorage  on  an  expense  ac¬ 
count  to  cover  the  Territorial 
Little  League  Championship 
playoffs. 


N.  Y.  Giants 
Move  Crowns 
10- Year  Drive 

San  Francisco 

A  decade  of  one  man’s  effort 
is  an  important  factor  in  the 
announcement  that  the  New 
York  Giants  are  going  to  make 
this  city  their  home  next  sea¬ 
son. 

Curley  Grieve,  sports  editor, 
.S'«u  Francisco  Examiner,  has 
been  boosting  for  a  major 
league  club  here  for  nearly  10 
years  now. 

The  drive  began  under  the 
administration  of  Mayor  Robin¬ 
son,  continued  under  the  regime 
of  Mayor  Christopher,  and  to¬ 
day  is  successful  as  the  result 
of  the  efforts  of  a  heap  of 
people. 

But  in  the  intervening  years 
since  the  project  was  first 
launched  the  dream  of  a  major 
club  here  has  been  more  in  the 
showers  than  out,  and  the 
shower  waters  generally  have  b 
been  cold.  ® 

Four  years  ago  the  sports 
editor  solidified  his  firm  stand 
with  a  series  of  articles  that 
revived  a  lagging  movement. 
The  reports  contained  quotes 
used  as  ammunition  when 
Mayor  Christopher,  Supervisor  ) 
Francis  McCarthy  and  Tom 
Gray  of  the  Downtown  Associa¬ 
tion  moved  east  to  campaign 
among  the  majors. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Grieve  ex¬ 
panded  his  activities  from 
column  and  news  articles  to 
include  personal  appearances  I 
and  speeches.  * 

The  sports  editor  continued 
his  campaign  through  to  the 
signing  of  the  final  papers. 
Skepticism,  it  should  be  noted, 
continued  even  into  the  last  few 
weeks.  When  Horace  A.  Stone- 
ham  cancelled  an  off-record  ap¬ 
pearance  before  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Press  Club  just  recently, 
the  skeptics  again  saw  con¬ 
firmation  of  their  attitude. 

The  Examiner  countered  by  ' 
reporting  the  Giants  had  a 
meeting  scheduled  for  August 
19  and  confidently  forecast 
the  move  here  would  then  be 
voted  by  stockholders. 

The  forecast  came  true.  There 
is  a  whiplash  to  the  story  only 
for  those  totally  unacquainted 
with  newspapers.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  on  the 
“other  side  of  the  clock”  for  a 
morning  paper  break,  and 
afternoon  papers  here  carried 
the  first  announcement  —  and 
carried  it  big. 
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Want  nnore  for  your  money 

OR  JUST  IVIORE  IVIOIMEY  ? 


It’s  a  simple  economic  matter  to  give  everybody  twice 
as  much  money.  Just  arbitrarily  double  everybody’s  pay. 

But  that  would  necessarily  boost  the  cost  of  everything 
to  cover  it! 

And  who  would  be  better  off  then?  Nobody! 
Fortunately,  this  isn’t  the  way  it  has  happened  in 
America.  Today,  you  can  buy  a  lot  more  with  a  day’s 
work  than  ever  before.  This  is  progress. 

Progress  is  made  in  three  steps: 

1.  People’s  savings  are  invested  in  business  — through 
stocks  and  bonds.  Republic  Steel,  for  example,  uses 
money  invested  in  it  by  92,000  stockholders. 

2.  Managements  then  use  this  money  to  build  new  plants, 


and  to  buy  more  productive  equipment.  The  average 
cost  of  a  new  job  at  Republic  is  about  $25,000. 

3.  This  modern  equipment  turns  out  more  goods  with  no 
greater  effort  from  the  same  number  of  employees. 
This  is  how  the  cost  of  things  has  been  brought  down 
and  the  pay  check  made  to  buy  more. 

A  true  pay  raise  for  the  whole  nation  comes  when  the 
things  we  want  cost  less  in  work  hours— rather  than  when 
more  money  is  distributed.  Raising  the  nation’s  ability 
to  buy  more  with  its  dollars  is  a  management  contribution 
to  social  progress.  Because  steel  is  the  most  versatile  of 
metals  and  new  methods  of  fabricating  it  are  continuously 
being  developed,  think  first  of  steel  when  you  design. 


REPUBLIC  STEEL  General  Offices;  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 

WORLD'S  WIDEST  RANGE  OF  STANDARD  STEELS  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 


REPUBLIC  COLD  FINISHED  STEEL  CUTS  COSTS  on  a  wide  variety  of  equipment  requiring  highly 
machined  ports— such  os  the  cosh  register  shown  above.  Republic  pioneered  in  the  development 
of  cold  drown  steel  bars.  Continuing  progress  in  techniques  and  metallurgy  promise  even 
further  improvements  in  machinability  —  a  vital  ingredient  in  keeping  finished  part  costs  in  line. 
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Norman  Tries 
Supersonic 
Plane  Ride 

Washington 

Ever  ride  in  a  jet  at  super¬ 
sonic  speed?  How  does  it  feel? 

Ask  Lloyd  Norman,  De¬ 
fense  Depart- 
m  e  n  t  corres- 
p  o  n  d  e  n  t  for 
Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Press  Serv¬ 
ice. 

One  of  the 
handful  of  ci- 
V  i  1  i  a  n  s  who 
have  flown  more 
than  1,000  miles 
an  hour,  Mr.  Norman 

Norman  was 

also  the  first  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  to  ride  as  a  passenger 
in  a  supersonic  jet. 

“For  a  ride  of  1,000  miles 
an  hour  plus,”  he  explains, 
“you  have  to  be  a  victim  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  of  Col.  Maurice 
Casey,  a  Chicagoan  with  the 
zeal  of  an  air  power  evangelist 
and  a  Pentagon  job  as  deputy 
director  of  air  force  informa¬ 
tion  services.” 

Col.  Casey  sent  him  to  An¬ 
drews  Air  Base  in  Maryland 


where  he  was  to  get  a  ride  in 
an  air  force  F-lOO  Super  Sabre 
jet  trainer.  Mr.  Norman  was 
promptly  given  a  flying  suit, 
white  helmet,  sponge  rubber 
earphones,  and  tight-fitting 
green  rubber  oxygen  mask. 

“They  let  me  have  all  this 
equipment,”  he  recalls,  “only 
after  I  signed  a  waiver  which 
says  you  and  your  heirs  cannot 
sue  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  if  you  don’t  get  back.” 

Mr.  Norman,  in  1948,  had  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first 
passenger  to  ride  in  a  jet 
fighter  at  600  miles  an  hour. 

In  his  description  of  the 
supersonic  flight,  Mr.  Norman 
wrote: 

“With  a  whistling  rush  of 
air,  the  jet  leaped  into  the  air. 
In  a  few  minutes,  we  reached 
30,000  feet.  Unless  you  look 
down  below  to  see  the  earth 
streak  by  at  supersonic  speed, 
there  is  no  feeling  of  motion.” 

Between  jet  rides,  he  has 
exposed  himself  to  an  atomic 
bomb  blast,  scored  a  world 
scoop,  covered  the  “military 
beat”  in  Washington,  and 
toured  atomic  bomber  bases 
around  the  world. 

His  world  scoop  came  last 
January  with  the  disclosure 
that  B-52  bombers  were  com¬ 
pleting  a  globe-girdling  non¬ 
stop  flight. 


WHEN  WILL 
YOUR  PROSPECT 
LOOK  .  .  .  ? 

It’s  impossible  to  Predict  EXACTLY  WHEN  you  will 
have  best  results  with  your  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CLASSIFIED  AD  .  .  . 

You  need  help 
You  need  a  job 
You  need  equipment 

It  is  best  to  run  your  ad  consistently.  Past  records  have 
proven  that  94%  of  the  ads  that  have  brought  no  re¬ 
sponse  were  run  for  One  Time  Only! 

Give  your  ad  ample  time 
...  to  give  you  ample  results! 
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■  By  Roy  H.  Copperud  1 

S  M 

I  A  Good  End  | 

B  A  couple  of  English  professors  (professors,  that  is,  1 
B  of  English)  were  mountain-climbing  on  vacation,  when  g 
M  all  at  once  they  saw  an  avalanche  bearing  down  on  them.  g 

M  “Heaven  help  us,”  cried  one.  “We’re  done  for.”  p 

I  “For  God’s  sake,  Henry,”  returned  the  other,  “don’t  J 

B  end  your  last  sentence  with  a  preposition!”  g 

g  This  is  funny  enough  on  the  surface,  but  it  is  a  joke  1 
H  that  could  not  have  been  made  up  by  a  grammarian.  g 
I  (If,  in  fact,  any  joke  could.)  The  for  in  done  for  is  not  § 
B  really  a  preposition  but  an  adverb  that  has  merged  with  j 
g  the  verbal  modifier  done  to  form  a  new  expression,  g 
B  whose  meaning  depends  on  both  words  taken  together.  i 
B  Anyway,  who  could  imagine  an  English  professor,  even  g 
B  on  vacation,  using  a  colloquialism  like  done  for?  g 

M  The  notion  that  it  is  wrong,  or  undesirable,  to  end  1 

■  a  sentence  with  a  preposition  has  been  flayed  by  Fowler  i 

p  and  many  another  authority  on  language.  The  most  1 

g  recent  blow  was  struck  by  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  who,  g 
B  when  accused  of  having  erred  by  ending  a  sentence  in  1 
B  that  way,  replied:  “This  is  the  type  of  arrant  pedantry  g 
B  up  with  which  I  shall  not  put.”  ■ 

H  You  can  show  that  sentences  with  the  preposition  at  g 

g  the  end  are  more  forceful  than  those  that  have  been  g 
B  recast  to  avoid  it;  you  can  cite  masters  of  English  prose  g 
B  from  Chaucer  to  Churchill  who  employ  them  freely  and  i 
B  consciously;  and  you  can  prove  they  are  established  1 

B  literary  English,  but  there  will  still  be  superstition-  1 

g  ridden  editors  wincing  at  them.  1 

m  In  writing,  as  distinguished  from  rule-reciting,  the  1 
p  avoidance  of  the  end-preposition  is  most  evident,  per-  1 
g  haps,  in  structural  detours  that  start  with  a  preposition  1 
B  followed  by  which.  = 

g  Few  care  about  making  the  world  a  better  place  to  j 

=  live  in,  but  nearly  everyone  wants  to  make  it  a  better  j 
p  place  in  which  to  live.  The  car  nhe  was  riding  in,  after  i 
g  editing  with  zeal  and  ignorance,  becomes  The  car  in  g 
B  which  she  was  riding.  J 

H  The  use  of  circumlocution  to  find  another  place  than  i 

g  the  end  for  the  preposition  not  only  weakens  the  sen-  1 

I  tence,  but  gives  it  a  stilted  sound.  I 

p  What  are  we  coming  to?;  There  was  nothing  to  talk  g 

p  about;  It  was  something  he  had  always  dreamed  of;  and  i 

g  The  situation  was  too  much  to  contend  with  are  per-  1 

g  fectly  good  English  in  any  context.  Shame  on  him  who  g 

g  wads  these  sentences  up  into  To  what  are  we  coming?;  g 

g  There  was  nothing  about  which  to  talk;  It  was  some-  g 

B  thing  of  which  he  had  always  dreamed.  j 

B  The  origin  of  the  superstition  forbidding  the  preposi-  i 

g  tion  at  the  end  is  sometimes  considered  a  mystery,  but  g 

g  actually  it  came  from  applying  Latin  rules  of  grammar  1 

g  to  English.  In  Latin,  it  is  said  to  be  all  but  impossible  | 

g  to  detach  a  preposition  from  its  object.  The  split-infini-  | 

p  tive  phobia  had  a  similar  origin.  Linguists  now,  however,  S 

g  have  decided  that  the  rules  of  one  language  make  a  % 

B  Procrustean  bed  for  another.  i 

M  *  «  «  g 

I  Quirks  and  Quibbles  | 

p  Editorial  writers  who  feel  they  cannot  accurately  S 

g  appraise  certain  politicians  or  political  proposals  with-  1 

m  out  using  words  that  are  out  of  place  in  a  family  i 

E  medium  may  be  overlooking  stercoraeeous.  1 

iwiillllllllllllllllllUllllllilllllllllllllllllUIIIH  '^^EllilllllUlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUUIIi 
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ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  BEGINS  AND  ENDS  WITH  DRIVERS 


Too  many  of  your  readers  believe  safety  is  simply 
a  matter  of  limited  access  expressways  or  a  pattern 
of  traffic  lights  and  signs. 

They  usually  agree  that  worn-out  cars  and  trucks 
are  a  menace  and  licenses  shouldn't  be  so  easy  to 
get.  They  will  even  admit  that  tougher  laws  and 
law  enforcement  might  be  helpful. 

But  too  many  drivers  are  eager  to  make  scapegoats  of 
their  roads,  their  cars,  and  their  officials. 

Engineering  and  enforcement  are  important,  of  course. 
But  accident  prevention  begins  -  and  ends  - 
with  drivers. 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies 
Hartford,  Connecticut 
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‘Project  9:30’  Hectic 
Journalistic  Exercise 

By  Maynard  Hicks 


Portland,  Ore. 

An  expanded  view  of  news 
featured  a  monumental  attempt 
by  the  entire  staff  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  to  pinpoint  simul¬ 
taneous  news  happenings  of 
much  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
in  the  racing  60  seconds  that 
followed  the  chosen  News  (N) 
minute  of  9:30  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing.  Aug.  22. 

Commonplaceness  of  living 
marched  into  the  spotlight  of 
news,  headline  and  pictorial  em¬ 
phasis  in  a  way  for  which  there 
is  seldom  room  or  tradition  in 
American  dailies.  First  frozen 
and  then  squeezed  for  its  full 
freight  of  happenings,  the  news 
moment  selected  was  emblazoned 
through  several  news  pages. 

An  unidentified  woman  “brow¬ 
ser”  at  a  Salem  sale  of  aban¬ 
doned  property  was  pictured 
front  page  in  late  Northwest 
editions  doing  nothing  more  sig¬ 
nificant  than  just  “browsing.” 
An  unidentified  Portland  woman 
looked  out  from  one  of  a  page 
of  pictuies  apparently  hurling 
comments  about  the  ancestry  of 


a  bus  driver  who  was  just 
steaming  away,  oblivious  to  her 
racing  arrival. 

Itemized  Report 

The  news  columns  were  equal¬ 
ly  surprising.  Dozens  of  Port¬ 
land  housewives  were  recorded 
by  name  as  doing  the  things 
that  at  9:30  in  the  morning 
homemakers  are  universally  do¬ 
ing,  including  taking  neighbor¬ 
hood  coffee  breaks. 

Work  of  the  Northwest  world 
was  equally  itemized.  A  6,900 
pound  load  of  ocean  -  caught 
salmon  was  docked  in  Portland 
to  accompaniment  of  reportoiial 
record.  Portland  readers  were 
exposed  to  the  news  that  at 
9:30  the  motor  at  the  Forest 
Grove  (Ore.)  sewage  disposal 
plant  was  under  emergency  re¬ 
pair  and  that  fixing  it  cost  an 
estimated  $500.  Nor  did  Ray 
Porch  of  Longbeach,  Wash.,  gaff 
a  52-pound  salmon  at  9:30  with¬ 
out  his  exploit  being  featured. 

Portland’s  Mayor  Terry  D. 
Schrunk,  who  has  been  seeing 
more  reporters  in  the  court- 


"Shotgun  Charlie"  Is  protecting  his  rights!  Don't 
you  be  his  favorite  target.  Be  at  ease  with  your 
own  subscription  to  Editor  &  Publisher.  Subscribe 
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room  than  in  his  office  in  a  had  so  many  volunteer  phone 
troubled  summer,  had  someone  i  eporters,  rewrite  men  and  mes- 
looking  over  his  shoulder  as  he  sengers  and  coordinators  that 
affixed  the  city’s  official  seal,  Thursday  morning  he  had  to 
plus  ribbons,  to  the  letter  of  turn  down  a  few  hopefuls  for 
introduction  that  a  Portland  lack  of  desks,  phones,  typewrit- 
pastor  has  with  him  on  a  tiip  ers.  Major  preparation  had  been 
to  the  Orient.  to  think  out  some  possibilities,  , 

Then  too  there  were  happen-  to  alert  the  organization  and  to  i 
ings  that  come  closer  to  produc-  notify  regular  beats  in  the  hope 
ing  the  more  customary  metro-  of  stirring  volunteered  items 
politan  grist  of  news.  Both  the  about  the  magic  moment, 
beginning  and  the  end  of  life  Correspondents,  bureau  men, 
took  holidays  during  the  N-  metropolitan  area  reporters  and 
moment,  despite  total  alerted  flyg  available  staff  photog- 
coopeiation  of  Portland  hospi-  vaphers  were  deployed  widely 
tals  in  looking  for  such  devel-  and  given  greater  discretionary 


opments. 

The  angel  of  death,  however, 
moved  in  on  a  Medford  (Ore.) 
hospital  to  be  reported  to  the 
Journal  by  one  of  the  net  of  235 
correspondents.  This  was  a 
passing  that  could  have  hit  the 
headlines  any  time  and  any¬ 
where,  for  it  was  the  death  of 
an  84-year-old  pedestrian  whose 
demise  had  come  when  hi.s  new¬ 
ly  purchased  car  collided  with 
a  car  which  a  California  w'oman 
driver  had  just  bought  to  re¬ 
place  one  she  had  wrecked  the 
day  before. 

At  I^akeview  (Ore.)  police 
were  interrogating  the  suspect 
in  a  shooting.  At  Salem  (Ore.) 
four  ex-convicts,  having  com¬ 
pleted  their  debt  to  society, 
were  recorded  as  taxiing  from 
the  state  prison. 

How  Did  They  Do  It? 

The  Journal  stayed  in  the 
background  of  what  was  pro¬ 
fessionally  the  biggest  story  of 
all — how  the  moment  was  pin¬ 
pointed  to  the  degree  that  one 
excited  reader  phoned  in  to  ask: 
“How  on  earth  did  you  do  it?” 

Executives,  under  leadership 
of  Editor  .4rden  X.  Pangborn 
and  Publisher  William  W. 
Knight,  pay  tribute  for  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  press  association 
and  newspaper  experiments  in 
depth  and  intensiv’e  reporting 
as  related  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  (Aug.  3,  page  51)  for 
the  inspiration  of  the  plan 
(Charlotte,  N.C.  News)  which 
they  developed  into  N-moment. 
Planning  and  execution  were 
done  with  characteristic  news¬ 
paper  speed. 

Fred  H.  McNeil,  executive 
news  editor,  whipped  out  memos 
and  the  word  spread  like  wild- 
fiie  of  this  one-shot  plan  to 
freeze  and  dissect  a  moment. 
McNeil  asked  for  volunteering 
departments  and  individuals  to 
report  to  Harry  Deeding,  city 
editor,  for  specifics  of  their 
part. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Deeding 
had  seven  men  missing  through 
vacations  and  off-days,  he  soon 
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powers  than  usual.  Specialized 
editors  and  writers  were  poised 
to  pin-point  the  happenings  in 
the  fields  they  know  best.  The 
entire  feature  and  sports  staffs 
were  added  to  the  home  guard 
who  were  in  shouting  distance 
of  the  city  desk. 

6  Regular  Editions 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  few  ; 
were  left  undisturbed.  N-monient 
fell  on  a  Thursday  and  this  day 
it  meant  six  regular  editions  of  f 
what  advertising  volume  dic¬ 
tated  to  be  a  51-page  paper. 
Keeping  his  usual  responsibility 
of  specific  watchfulness  over  all 
was  Baxter  Hubbard,  news  edi¬ 
tor.  Slot  man  Walter  Hilbruner 
kept  his  half  dozen  rim  men 
and  editing  specialists  busy  with 
routines  of  translating  a  globe 
into  a  newspaper.  Also  safely 
out  of  all  parts  of  the  frenzy 
were  the  curious  staffers  of  AP,  | 
D^P  and  INS  bureaus,  all  of 
which  open  into  the  newsroom. 
Many  manufactured  or  pos.sessed 
reasons  for  errands  and  they 
stopped  to  survey  the  hyTier- 
activity  with  the  disbelief  of  a  * 
professional  watching  a  Holly¬ 
wood  interpretation  of  a  news¬ 
room. 

At  9:23  activities  were  at 
little  more  than  their  normal 
pace.  Nine  men  scattered  the 
length  of  the  newsroom  were  on 
the  phones  and  copy  was  labor¬ 
ing  through  traditional  channels 
in  traditional  manner’.  North¬ 
west  Editor  E.  G.  (Shorty) 
Hubbard  was  occupied,  so  a 
tense  switchboard  oper-ator  down, 
the  hall  diverted  a  call  to  thej 
city  desk.  Deeding  glanced  at| 
the  clock  as  he  took  it.  Thei 
correspondent,  yelling  “This  isl 
for  the  roundup”  started  offe 
ing  news  of  temperature  r’ea  i 
ings  and  news  conditions. 

8  .Minutes  Early 

“W’ait  a  minute,  wait  just 
minute”  interrupted  Deeding 
then  computing  ordered:  “Betj 
ter  yet,  wait  8  minutes  av 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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The  Society’s  complaints  were  not 
directed  at  the  pictures  or  their  content. 
The  demand  for  removal  was  on  the 
ground  that  the  artists  who  painted  them 
were  reported  to  have  "Communist  or 
Communist-front  records.”  The  Trustees 
of  the  Art  Association  investigated  these 
charges  with  care  and  diligence. 


President  Eisenhower  has  said  "that 
freedom  of  the  arts  is  a  basic  freedom . . . 
For  our  Republic  to  stay  free,  those  among 
us  with  the  rare  gift  of  artistry  must  be 
able  freely  to  use  their  talent.  Likewise 
our  people  must  have  unimpaired  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see,  to  understand,  to  profit  from 
our  artists’  work!’ 

The  right  to  see  was  not  impaired  in 
Dallas. 


The  Trustees  rejected  the  demand  of 
the  Society.  In  part,  they  said  ‘‘.■■One  of 
the  baeic  principle*  of  American  Ju*- 
tice  la  that  a  peraon  la  preaumed  In¬ 
nocent  until  proved  guilty,  via.  Article 
VI,  BUI  of  RIghta,  Conatitutlon  of  the 
United  States... the  fundamental  issue 
at  stake  is  that  of  freedom  and  liberty— 
not  just  for  the  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  but  eventually  for  our  school  system, 
our  free  press,  our  library,  our  orchestra, 
and  the  many  other  institutions  of  our 
society.  We  believe  that  democracy  can¬ 
not  survive  if  subjected  to  bookburning, 
thought  control,  condemnation  without 
trial,  proclamation  of  guilt  by  association 
—the  very  techniques  of  the  Communist 
and  Fascist  regimes!’ 

Thus  the  Dallas  Trustees  spoke  out  for 
the  people  of  Dallas. 

,  1957 


This  is  the  way  action  at  home  plate 
looked  one  day  to  Ben  Shahn,  the  artist. 
Entitled  "National  Pastime’,’  it  was 
included  by  the  publishers  of  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated  in  a  traveling  exhibition  called 
"Sports  in  Art!’  which  was  composed  of 
102  pictures  from  American  collections. 
The  selection  covered  a  wide  range  of 
sports  activities— from  Goya’s  bullfighter 
to  Frasconi’s  rojx;-jumping  children. 

The  collection  went  from  Boston  to  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington.  The 
third  showing  was  in  Louisville,  after 
which  it  was  scheduled  to  go  to  the  Dallas 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  on  March  25,  1956. 

But  in  January  a  group  calling  itself 
"The  Dallas  Patriotic  Society”  demanded 
that  the  Dallas  Art  Association  refuse  to 
hang  four  of  the  pictures  in 


The  stand  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Dallas 
Art  Association  is  an  example  of  the 
countless  ways  in  which  Americans  art- 
strengthening  the  tradition  of  fair  play  in 
their  daily  lives.  In  ways  like  these  the 
principles  of  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Lin¬ 
coln  live  in  twentieth-century  America. 

The  American  Traditions  Project  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic  has  compiled  hun¬ 
dreds  of  true  stories  of  contemporary 
Americans  whose  actions  have  advanced 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice.  Some 
of  these  stories  have  been  published  in  an 
illustrated  booklet,  "The  American  Tra¬ 
dition  in  1957!’  Free  copies  are  available. 
Write  to  the  American  Traditions  Projt-ct, 
Box  48462 -CE.  Los  Angeles  48,  Calif. 
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2  Moving  Up 
As  Clarence 
Moody  Retires 

Burlington,  Iowa 

When  Clarence  W.  Moody, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Hawk-E ye  Gazette  for  the  past 
16  years,  retires  next  month  at 
the  age  of  65,  he  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Stuart  Awbrey,  now 
of  Garden  City,  Kans.,  and 
John  B.  Bishop,  presently  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Hawk-Eye 
Gazette. 

Mr.  Awbrey,  39,  will  become 
editor.  Mr.  Bishop,  52,  will  be 
made  general  manager.  Each 
has  been  associated  with  the 
newspaper  group  consisting  of 
the  Hawk-Eye  Gazette  and  five 
affiliated  dailies  in  Kansas  for 
a  long  period  of  years. 

Mr.  Awbrey  has  been  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Garden 
City  Telegram  since  Jan.  1, 
1953. 

He  began  his  newspaper 
work  at  the  age  of  20,  after 
graduation  from  the  Univer- 


Returning  to  the  Hutchinson 
newspaper  in  1945,  he  became 
editor  of  the  Sunday  edition. 

Mr.  Bishop  also  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  its  school  of  journalim. 
He  worked  on  the  Pittburg 
Headlight-Sun  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  from  1928  to 
1933,  then  going  to  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  News-Herald  in  a  similar 
capacity. 

He  came  to  Burlington  as 
advertising  director  in  May, 
1945. 

Mr.  Moody  will  retire  under 
the  Hawk-Eye  Gazette’s  profit- 
sharing  trust  plan  which  pro¬ 
vides  pensions  for  employes  or 
their  beneficiaries,  men  retire 
at  65.  This  plan  was  established 
in  1943. 

He  will  retain  his  stock  in¬ 
terests  in  the  newspaper,  but 
will  not  take  part  in  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  Moodys  came  to  Burling¬ 
ton  in  July,  1941,  when  he  and 
Kansas  associates  purchased 
the  Hawk-Eye  Gazette  from  the 
late  O.  N.  Custer  of  Galesburg. 

During  his  tenure  as  editor 
and  publisher,  approximately 
25  awards  have  been  awarded 


‘Project  9:30^ 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

then  call  me  again.  You  see  it’s 
only  9:23  here  in  Portland.” 

The  irritated  and  frustrated 
correspondent  flung  back:  “I 
don’t  care  what  time  it  is  in 
Portland.  Down  in  my  town  it’s 
officially  9:31.” 

Deeding  burst  into  such  a 
snort  of  laughter  that  he  had 
to  turn  the  phone  over  to  an 
assistant  and  then  went  con¬ 
vulsively  around  the  room  to 
report  the  first  contribution  to 
the  ‘9:31  pi-oject.’ 

Laughter  relaxed  everyone  and 
normal  ease  of  operating  spread 
to  the  farthest  periphery  of 
where  the  29  workers  were 
spaced. 

The  clock  circled  to  the  chosen 
moment  and  routines  of  out¬ 
going  calls  were  suspended. 
Clangor  of  bells  dropped  off  and 
during  N-moment  not  a  phone 
rang,  with  quiet  enveloping  all. 
The  quiet  continued  with  little 
abridgement  through  32,  33  and 
34. 


teary-voiced  correspondent 
phoned  frantically  to  plead  that 
the  family  argument  item, 
which  she  had  offered  complete 
with  names,  be  jerked.  The  few 
late  workers  heard  the  request, 
cocked  an  ear  to  the  presses 
already  rolling  with  the  last 
edition  and  that  headed  for  the 
town  in  question,  and  then 
whistled  their  way  softly  but 
quickly  through  the  54  pages  to 
give  the  correspondent  a  night’s 
sleep  by  assuring  that  the  Jour¬ 
nal  was  not  invading  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  the  battling  family.) 

‘The  Worst  Is  Over’ 

Back  even  as  early  as  10:07 
a.m.  Deeding  had  opined  that 
‘‘the  worst  of  the  crush  is 
over.”  Thereafter,  by  individu¬ 
als  and  departments,  men  and 
women  were  restored  to  their 
normal  responsibilities.  Prob¬ 
lems  were  piling  and  a  floor 
below  printers  w’ere  screaming 
and  making  themselves  heard 
by  house  phone  and  by  keeping 
the  tubes  jumping.  Sunday  bull¬ 
dog  and  other  inflexible  dead¬ 
lines  were  moving  near. 

Yet  the  N-minute  would  not 
die  so  easily.  So  there  were 


sity  of  Missouri.  His  first  ex-  him  and  the  newspaper.  Switchboard  I  it  Up  callbacks  and  callbacks  from  the 

perience  was  on  the  Emporia  •  *  ^  callbacks  and  stern  problems  of 

Gazette,  the  newspaper  made  yv  •  ^  'IF'/  I  ^  Then,  wdth  deceptive  slowness,  priority  that  averaged  out  so 

famous  by  William  Allen,  White.  Opening  Week  the  whirling  climax  of  recording  that  executives  lived  out  a 
In  1939  he  went  with  the  wp  s  A  ^  began  taking  shape.  By  9:40  week’s  quota  of  decisions  in  a 

Hutchinson  News-Herald,  pub-  JCdVent  sVCrongeU  the  barrage  of  “in”  and  “out”  couple  of  hours, 
lished  by  John  P.  Harris,  one  Amivapotks  MH  calls  kept  the  switchboard  lights  Meanwhile  the  rewrite  men 

of  the  Hawk-Eye  Gazette’s  ’  flashing.  Soon,  the  tw'o  experi-  perspired  through  one  of  Port-  I 

stockholders  and  officers.  National  New'spaper  Week  g^ced  phonegirls  wei-e  w'orking  land’s  warmer  mornings.  By 

He  worked  as  a  reporter  until  "’’1*  ^  opened  here  Oct.  1  at  a  at  a  pace  they  had  only  pre-  ^oon  the  master  job  was  round- 
1942  when  he  volunteered  for  luncheon.  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  viously  knowm  as  marking  war  upped  and  the  city  desk  happily 
military  service  in  World  War  Philippine  Ambassador  to  the  qj.  peace.  An  all-time  record  attached  the  byline  of  Doug 
ID  He  entered  the  infantry  as  United  States,  past  president  of  was  established  wffien  in  a  single  Baker,  central  organizer,  to  the  i 
a  private  and  later  graduated  the  United  Nations  Security  hour  they  routed  through  70  three  column  eeneral  summary 
as  an  officer  from  the  Fort  Council  and  a  former  newspa-  ,0^^  distance  calls  and  had  no  of  T  y"sucrrs  the  jZ  na^ 
Benning,  Ga.,  officers’  school.  publisher,  will  be  the  prin-  time  to  even  know  the  approxi-  has  never  previously  run  in  55 
He  went  overseas  and  saw  cipal  speaker.  mate  volume  of  local  calls  that  years  of  publication, 

service  in  Iceland,  England,  The  oldest  newspaper  in  the  .y^^ere  being  expedited.  Later  in  the  day  there  was  ' 

France  and  Germany,  with  the  United  States  will  be  honored —  Typewriters  beat  out  their  the  usual  crop  of  angles  to 

29th  infantry.  He  was  awarded  the  Maryland  Gazette  of  An-  cacaphoney.  A  pile  of  500  sep-  follow  and  out-of-town  pix  .still 

the  bronze  star.  He  became  an  napolis.  arate  items  pushed  to  the  desks  trickled  in,  but  basically  the 

intelligence  officer  and  later  During  ceremonies  in  the  of  the  three  re-write  men  (Doug  afternoon  of  N-moment  w’as  just 

was  assigned  to  SHAEF  head-  pressroom,  one  of  the  oldest  Baker,  Art  Chenowith  and  Jim  another  afternoon  for  the  tired 

quarters.  copies  of  the  newspaper  will  be  Irvine).  crew.  At  that  it  was  without 

reproduced  on  a  Colonial  press.  Soon  the  inner  traffic  of  the  the  drag  that  came  the  next 

Barry  Urdang,  first  vicepre.s-  newsroom  became  so  heavy  that  day  when  the  somewhat  bat- 

ident  of  the  National  Newspa-  half  a  dozen  top  policy  setters  tered  Journal  crew  gave  more 

per  Promotion  Association,  and  retreated  to  the  empty  feature-  blood  than  for  N-day.  Long- 

promotion  du-ector  of  the  Plnla-  slot  far  across  the  hall  for  a  planned  scheduling  brought  the  ‘ 

delphm  Bulletin,  is  making  the  more  quiet  evaluation  of  what  Red  Cross  blood  unit  to  those 

arrangements  for  the  event.  they  were  getting.  among  the  more  than  700  Jour- 

r'  A-k  1.  .  Tempo  bounced  past  what  nal  employes  who  chose  to  give. 

C.iit  to  One  Edition  most  thought  it  would  ever  be-  ^ 

Springfield,  Ill.  come.  By  carrier  pigeon  was  l  A  .  1  O 

The  Illinois  State  Journal  about  the  only  w'ay  that  news  » ‘tlljjtin  At\arn  to  Z 

(morning)  and  Register  (eve-  wasn’t  streaming  in — even  pretty  Tokyo 

ning,)  are  now  publishing  one  ill-advised  news.  This  year’s  winners  of  the 

edition  daily.  Hitherto,  the  (One  correspondent  telephoned  Vaughn  Journalism  Award  are 
Journal  has  published  two  edi-  an  on-the-spot,  blow-by-blow’  ac-  Kiyoaki  Murata,  columnist  of 

tions,  the  mail  at  12:30  a.m.  count  of  one  of  those  frequent  the  Japan  Times,  and  Takashi 

and  city  at  2:30  a.m.  The  little  family  arguments  that  hot  Suzuki,  editor-in-chief  of  Chubu 

Register  had  three  editions,  weather  breeds.  The  denonue-  Nijrpon,  Each  will  receive  100,- 

home  at  11  a.m.,  final  at  2:30  ment  to  this  side-bar  came  only  000  yen  (about  $270)  during 

p.m.  and  red  streak  at  3:30.  hours  later  w’hen  a  chastened.  Newspaper  Week.  I 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Report  of  ^Calisthenics  ' 
In  Courtroom  Actionable 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Summary  judgment  dismiss¬ 
ing  a  libel  action  against  the 
Flainfield  (N.J.)  Courier-News 
was  reversed  by  the  New  Jersey 
appellate  court  on  the  ground 
that  the  trial  of  the  issue  of 
malice  “will  not  be  foreclosed.” 
(132  Atl.2d  523) 

This  action  was  based  on  an 
article  headed,  “Bends  Not  Con¬ 
vincing  —  Judge  Cuts  Injury 
Award.”  This  was  followed  by 
“Fifty-four  year  old  Plainfield 
carpenter  was  granted  a  $500 
judgment  in  Somerset  County 
Court  by  a  skeptical  judge  who 
ordered  him  to  bend  down  four 
times  in  order  to  determine  the 
validity  of  a  back  injui-y.  After 
the  calisthenics  Judge  Samual 
Chiaravalli  decided  the  injury 
was  not  serious  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  the  $3,000  judgment  sought 
by  Walter  H.  Bock. 

What  Happened  in  Court 

“Bock  sued  Oscar  Scharf, 
claiming  that  while  he  was  rid¬ 
ing  a  bicycle  in  Plainfield, 
Scharf  knocked  him  to  the 
ground  as  he  opened  the  door 
of  his  car.”  Judge  Chiaravalli 
proceeded  to  question  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  the  back  injury. . . .  “Show 
me  what  you  mean,”  Judge 
Chiaravalli  said.  Bock  got  off 
the  witness  stand  and  squatted 
twice,  each  time  coming  to  a 
standing  position  slowly.  ‘Now 
demonstrate  how  you  bent  down 
before  the  accident,’  Judge 
Chiaravalli  said.  Bock  squatted 
and  came  to  a  standing  position 
quickly, 

“He  repeated  the  exercise 
again  at  the  request  of  Judge 
Chiaravalli  but  this  time  Bock’s 
attorney  objected  somewhat 
strenuously.  ‘I  can  readily  see 
why  you  are  objecting,’  Judge 
Chiaravalli  commented.” 

Reversing  the  dismissal  of 
the  libel  action  based  on  this 
publication,  the  New  Jersey  ap¬ 
pellate  court  said, 

“The  accuracy  of  the  article 
is  challenged  in  the  following 
paragraphs:  that  the  ‘skeptical 
judge'  in  questioning  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  the  back  injury  ‘ordered 
him  to  bend  down  four  times,’ 
twice  to  show  how  the  back 
injury  ‘prevented  him  from 
bending  properly’  and  twice  to 
‘demonstrate  how  he  bent  down 
before  the  accident;’  that  in 
compliance  with  the  first  he 


‘squatted  twice,  each  time  com¬ 
ing  to  a  standing  position  slow¬ 
ly;’  and  with  respect  to  the 
second,  he  ‘squatted’  and  ‘came 
to  a  standing  position  quickly.’ 

“The  article  describes  these 
movements  as  ‘calisthenics’ 
which,  the  plaintiff  contends, 
conveys  in  this  instance  ‘a 
meaning  of  joking  or  ridicule.’ 

“The  plaintiff  testified  that 
each  of  the  italicized  portions 
of  the  article  is  inaccurate.” 

“A  real  margin  of  doubt  ex¬ 
ists  respecting  the  characteriza¬ 
tion  and  description  of  the 
man’s  actions  and  this  doubt, 
being  factual  in  nature,  may 
not  be  dispelled  by  means  of  a 
motion  for  summary  judgment. 

“If  his  testimony  was  true, 
particularly  his  testimony  that 
in  his  demonstration  of  his  back 
injury  in  court,  he  arose  just  as 
slowly  when  showing  his  ability 
to  bend,  prior  to  the  injury  as 
when  showing  his  present  con¬ 
dition,  the  news  .eport  did,  in¬ 
deed,  unjustifiably  hold  him  up 
to  public  contempt  and  ridicule. 

“Since  the  question  of  factual 
accuracy  and,  consequently, 
whether  the  article  comes  with¬ 
in  the  permissible  limits  of 
qualified  privilege,  are  genuinely 
in  issue,  unless  it  can  be  said 
that  these  issues  palpably  have 
no  material  bearing  on  the  dis¬ 
position  of  this  man’s  case,  their 
resolution  must  await  a  plenary 
hearing.” 

Holding  that  this  action  could 
not  be  thus  summarily  dis- 
mis.sed,  the  court  said,  “We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  article 
here  in  question  is  defamatory 
on  its  face,  for  it  clearly  sounds 
to  the  disreputation  of  the 
plaintiff. 

“The  publisher  contends  that 
a  finding  of  malice  is  negated  by 
the  fact  that  no  one  at  its  news¬ 
paper  was  even  acquainted  with 
Bock.  However  the  effect  of 
ridicule  is  not  diminished  nor  its 
u.se  less  blameworthy  because 
its  author  is  unacquainted  with 
his  subject;  nor  will  relief  be 
withheld  where,  though  the 
proof  fails  to  disclose  a  design- 
ly  evil  intent,  it  suggests  a  cal¬ 
culated  disregard  of  the  conse¬ 
quences.  .  .  .  The  record  falls 
short  of  showing  palpably  that 
there  is  no  genuine  issue  of 
fact  as  to  the  publisher’s  actual 
malice.” 


Flights  to  South  Pole 
Scheduled  Sept.  7 

Washington 

Deadline  for  requesting  me¬ 
dia  accreditation  to  cover  Ope¬ 
ration  Deep  Freeze  III  was 
Friday  and  space  allocations 
will  be  announced  soon.  Govern¬ 
ment  air  transportation  from 
the  United  States  to  New  Zea¬ 
land  will  be  provided,  with 
planes  leaving  Donaldson  Air 
Force  Base,  Greenville,  S.  C., 
commencing  Sept.  7.  Eight 
planes  will  leave,  one  departing 
each  third  day.  The  flights  from 
New  Zealand  to  Antarctic  bases 
will  begin  Oct.  1. 

There  will  be  no  ship  trans¬ 
portation  available  for  media, 
from  the  United  States  to  New 
Zealand,  but  limited  ship  space 
will  be  offered  later  for  the 
second  leg  of  the  trip. 


Radio  Reporter 
Fined  for  Contempt 

Moorhead,  N.  D. 

Arthur  Selikoff,  news  direc¬ 
tor  of  Station  KVOX,  was 
placed  in  contempt  of  court  as 
the  result  of  a  dispute  involv¬ 
ing  a  tape  recorder  between 
him  and  Rosco  S.  Brown,  police 
magistrate.  He  was  fined  $10. 

Mr.  Selikoff  sought  to  use  the 
tape  recorder  in  the  courtroom 
during  a  hearing.  The  contempt 
action  came  after  the  radio 
newsman  remarked  to  the 
judge:  “You  are  not  fair  to 
anytedy.”  Mr.  Selikoff  joined 
the  radio  station  a  month  ago, 
after  almost  three  years  with 
the  former  Moorhead  Daily 
News  and  after  reportorial 
work  with  the  New  Albany 
(Ind.)  Tribune  and  the  Savan¬ 
nah  (Ga.)  Morning  News. 


You'd  think  we  had  a  crystal  ball! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1957  MARKET  GUIDE 
ESTIMATES  ARE 

ACCURATE! 


If  you're  using  the  1957  estimates  of 
population,  retail  sales  end  individual 
income  found  in  the  1957  E&P  MARKET 
GUIDE,  you  can  count  on  their  ac¬ 
curacy! 

You're  not  only  getting  data  a  year  or 
more  ahead  of  that  furnished  by  any 
other  publication — but  the  U.S.  Com¬ 
merce  Department's  Survey  of  Current  Business  shows  that 
E&P's  Ray  Prescott  really  comes  close  to  hitting  their  figures 
on  the  nose.  Take  a  look  at  these  comparisons: 

Census  Dept,  population,  1956 . 169.7  million 

EBP  population  estimate,  1956  . 169.5  million 

E6P  FORECAST  WITHIN  .0012%! 

Census  Dept,  retail  sales,  1956  .  $191.5  billion 

E6P  retail  sales  estimate,  1956 . $192.3  billion 

E«P  FORECAST  WITHIN  .0042%! 

Census  Dept,  individuol  Income,  1956 . $321  billion 

E6P  Individual  income  estimate,  1956  $310  billion 

E«P  FORECAST  WITHIN  3.5%  I 

If  you  need  data  on  population,  retail  sales  or  individual 
income  to  plan  sales  or  advertising,  be  sure  the  data  you 
use  is  current  (only  the  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  gives  you  1957 
data) — and  accurate.  Use  the  data  in  the 

Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 

1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

1957  Market  Guide  new  ovoilablo— $6  per  copy. 

195$  Market  Guido  to  bo  published  November,  1957. 
Order  your  copy  now. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Sell  Auto  Dealers 
Copy  Ideas,  Seliedules 


By  Daniel  L.  Liuiiel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Many  CAMs  are  looking  to¬ 
ward  their  used  car  classifica¬ 
tion  to  help  straighten  out  the 
downward  curve  classified  has 
been  taking  during  the  fiist 
eight  months  of  1957.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  experts  there  should 
be  a  sharp  rise  in  activity  in 
this  area  during  the  Fall  and 
in  the  early  part  of  1958. 

“The  outlook  for  classified 
automobile  linage  during  the 
next  few  months  and  in  the 
early  part  of  ’58  is  very  prom¬ 
ising,’’  Robert  Miller,  board 
chairman  of  Miller  Advertising 
Agency,  said  in  an  interview 
the  other  day.  The  Miller 
.\gency  bills  $2,0(10,000  annual¬ 
ly  in  classified  and  a  subsidiary 
company  provides  an  automo¬ 
tive  copy  and  mat  service  for 
newspaper,  dealer  and  agencies. 

Here  is  Mr.  Miller’s  line  of 
reasoning  in  support  of  his 
optimism:  “Auto  dealers  are 
stocked  to  the  hilt  right  now, 
and,  with  the  ’58  models  be¬ 
ginning  to  appear  the  pressure 
is  on  the  dealers  to  clear  their 
stocks. 

“This  is  bound  to  mean  more 
promotion  by  dealers  on  new 
cars,  which  will  result  in  more 
used  cars  on  hand  for  the 
dealers.  There  will,  therefoi’e, 
be  more  used,  as  well  as  new 
car  promotion.” 

Mr.  Miller  is  convinced  that 
classified  advertising  in  new's- 
papers  is  the  automobile  deal¬ 
ers’  prime  media  for  reaching 
his  best  potential  market. 

According  to  Mr.  Miller, 
many  advertising  dollars  that 
rightfully  should  go  to  news¬ 
paper  classified  are  drained  by 
gimmick  salesmen  who  push 
auto  dealers  into  special  direc¬ 
tories,  bus  cards,  key  chain 
deals,  radio,  TV,  etc.  “Newspa¬ 
pers,”  he  says,  “are  the  dealers’ 
prime  medium  and  most  of  the 
dealers  know  it.  However,  some 
still  have  to  be  convinced  that 
that’s  a  job  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  to  do  them¬ 
selves.  Creative  selling  is  neces¬ 
sary.” 

Asked  what,  specifically,  he 
meant  by  “creative  selling”  as 
applied  to  classified  automotive 
advertising,  Mr.  Miller  said: 
“It  is  vitally  important  that  the 
newspapers  convince  the  dealers 
in  their  cities  not  only  to  run 
single  ads,  but  consistent  p:o- 


motional  schedules  with  intelli¬ 
gent,  strong,  but  believable 
copy;  and  whether  in  straight 
classified  or  classified  display, 
strong  and  appealing  layouts. 

“Newspaper.s  should  encour¬ 
age  dealers  to  plan  a  schedule. 
Effective  copy  should  be  re¬ 
peated  but  revised  where  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  results.” 

Copy  and  layout  ideas  are 
available  from  a  number  of 
sources. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the 
Gatinetteer  a  number  of  CAMs 
and  other  Gannett  newspaper 
advertising  executives  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  for  boosting  used  car 
linage.  Anthony  T.  Powderly, 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
states:  “Both  the  advertising 
salesman  and  the  dealer  must 


Classified’s  Quarter  Century  Club 

First  in  a  series  of  sketches  of  I'eterans  who  were  honored 
by  ANCAM  with  special  certificates.  It  will  tell  how  they  got 
into  cla.ssified  and  what  made  them  stay.  This  week’s  subject, 
u'ith  50  years  in  classified,  has  the  longest  known  period  of 
service.  3 

1  Walter  K.  Fontaine,  _ , 

g  Classified  Advertising  Man-  1 

g  ager  of  the  Memphis  Pub-  .  ’Bit  S 

m  lishing  Company,  publisher  j  M 

g  of  the  Commercial  Appeal]  \  g 

m  and  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  j  | 

3  Born  in  Monroeville,  Ala-  !  ^ 


bama,  Jan.  20,  1888.  During  j 
the  Spanish-American  War 
he  provided  customers  with 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser 
and  by  the  age  of  12  was 
selling  newspapers  to  j)as- 
sengers  and  deckhands  at 
the  .steamboat  landing. 

Began  his  newsi)aj)er  ca¬ 
reer  with  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  in  1903  as  messen¬ 
ger  boy  and  progressed  from 
that  role  to  the  subscription 
counter  and  the  want  ad 


g  counter  in  the  order  named,  thing  a  Classified  man  can  g 


association 


g  Classified  came  with  the  At-  warding.  It  has  permitted  g 
g  lanta  Journal  in  190(i.  It  him  to  exerci.se  his  talent  for  J 
g  continued  with  the  Xash-  knowing  and  liking  people,  j 
g  ^'ille  Tennessean,  where  he  Classified  he  has  found  fas-  ] 
g  became  Classified  Manager  cinating  because  it  is  like  J 
g  in  1912.  the  dictionary;  it  changes  g 

g  On  the  way  to  Memj)his.  the  subject  so  often.  H 


w'hich  he  reached  in  1927,  he 
detoured  by  way  of  Texas — 


the  Fort  Worth  Record,  the  all  summed  uj)  in  his  state- 
El  Paso  Times  and  the  San  ment  that  if  he  could,  he’d 


g  .Antonio  Light. 


remember  that  a  newsjiaper  has  die  used  car  copy.  Quoting  his 
white  space,  distribution  and  Roy  Ellis  he  offers  these  five 
reader  confidence  to  sell.  It  is  points  for  building  used  car 
what  the  advertising  salesman  volume: 

and  the  dealer  ))ut  into  the  1.  Layouts  are  a  must.  Give 
white  space  that  makes  the  your  automotive  dealers  a 
difference.  framework  into  which  to  fit 

“Two  dealers  run  ads  in  the  their  listings.  Then  you  are 
same  newspaper.  When  they  starting  to  work  with  them,  and 
are  checking  their  day’s  sales,  for  them. 

the  first  dealer  says,  ‘That  2.  Check  stock  so  that  you 
lousy  paper — nobody  came  in  can  suggest  certain  cars.  Most 
off  the  ad.  I  might  as  well  give  car  men  would  skip  an  ad  if  it 
my  money  instead  of  spending  became  too  much  trouble  to  get 
it  on  advertising.’  The  second  it  ready.  Here’s  where  the 
dealer,  looking  over  the  deals  newspaper  adman  comes  into 
that  he  made  that  day  said,  the  picture. 

‘Eighty-eight  calls,  31  prospects  3.  See  your  car  customers 
and  a  quick  sale — that’s  not  more  often.  Tell  them  how 
bad  at  all.’  The  ads  were  about  other  dealers  are  doing, 
the  same  size,  in  the  same  4.  Keep  them  competitive 
newspaper  and  cost  about  the  (that  is,  push  little  advertisers 
same.  What  was  the  difference?  to  become  bigger  with  result 
COPY.  The  first  dealer  counted  stories  of  the  successes  of  those 
on  type  to  do  most  of  his  selling  known  dealers  who  are  looked 
job.  The  second  dealer  put  up  to  as  leaders  in  the  field, 
something  in  that  type.  He  used  5.  Personal  contact  with  car 
descriptive,  selling  copy  to  at-  personnel  .  .  .  there  is  no  better 
tract  the  reader’s  attention  and  way  to  get  moi’e  linage  than 
pre-sell  him  on  the  car.”  to  be  on  supei’-good  terms  with 

Advertising  Manager  Bill  the  dealer’s  men  handling  the 
Hanks  of  the  same  newspaper 

offers  .some  suggestions  from  Helpful  too  is  the  new  Bureau 
his  display  sales  staff  who  han-  of  Advertising  “Auto  Action 

_  which  contains  advertising 

w  ideas,  developments  in  auto 

ury  t,lub  selling  and  action  and  effective 

who  were  honored  uses  of  newspapers  by  auto 
tell  how  they  got  dealers. 
bis  week’s  subject,  * 

verioi  »|  ‘Retired’  Just 
3  25  Years  Ago 

3  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

J  L.  E.  Stoddard,  w’ho  sought 
S  out  this  then  quiet  little  town 
_  ^  I  when  he  sought  to  retire  from 

|)(P^!ggg— «  J  city  newspapering,  has  just 
^  ^  B  brought  out  the  2.5th  anniver- 
=  sary  edition  of  his  Walnut 
*  g  Kernel.  It’s  a  156-page  edition. 
*r  S  Mr.  Stoddard  had  20  years 
^  Francisco  Chron- 

»■  icle  editorial  department  w’hen 

3  he  made  his  bid  for  solitude. 
^  3  Before  that  he  had  been  with 

3  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  other 

g  metropolitan  dailies  and  had, 

for  a  time,  published  a  weekly 
ij^  Oklahoma. 

K.  Fontaine  j  'pjjg  Kernel  that  he  founded 

us  done  ever-y-  S  first  named  the  News. 

ssified  man  can  1  I"  the  first  years  of  publisher- 
found  it  all  re-  3  ship — and  of  the  depression, 
:  ha.s  permitted  ?  ^tr.  Stoddard’s  problems  were 
i.se  his  talent  for  S  measured  by  a  report  of  how 
d  liking  people.  ■  he  had  traded  a  subscription 
‘  ha.s  found  fas-  1  for  a  sack  of  fertilizer. 

•ause  it  is  like  5  fhe  community’s  special  shift 
iry;  it  changes  S  iuto  a  growth  area  came  with 

so  often.  H  the  completion  of  a  tunnel  lead- 

lyed  in  Classified  |  into  Oakland, 
tude  of  reasons,  3  Today  Lyman  Stoddard  Jr. 
up  in  his  state-  ij?  lists  lYalnut  Creek  as  Cali- 
f  he  could  he’d  8  fornia’s  most  competitive  news- 
t  all  over  again.  |  paper  area.  It  ha.s  four 
llllllllllllllllllllllllll, ,1111, III, weeklies. 
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Walter  K.  Fontaine  g 

Walter  has  done  evei’y-  S 


do  and  has  found  it  all  re- 


Walter  .stayed  in  Classified 
foi'  a  multitude  of  reasons. 


love  to  do  it  all  over  again,  m 


FKOMOTION 


Photo  Profile  of  City 
Makes  Lively  Exhibit 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


A  great  community  promo-  people  an  assist  in  this.  The 
tion,  for  which  credit  must  go  exhibit  is  in  their  center  in  the 
to  the  community’s  two  alert  Terminal.  The  exhibit,  after 
and  enterprising  newspapers,  its  first  showing  in  La  .lolla, 
went  on  view  this  week  in  traveled  to  Tokyo  where  it  was 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  seen  by  almost  a  million  people 
York  City.  at  the  International  Trade 

The  promotion  consists  of  a  Fair, 
display  of  photographs.  It  is  „  i  i» 
called  “City  Alive.”  It  tells  Sneaky  I  rovietc 
what  kind  of  city  San  Diego,  We’re  not  sure  how  much  of 
Calif.,  is,  and  it  tells  it  in  that  a  sense  of  humor  the  Detroit 
graphic  way  that  only  pictures  auto  makers  have,  especially’ 
can  tell.  when  the  humor  is  barbed  in 

The  pictures  are  all  made  by  their  direction.  But  if  they 
staff  photogiaphers  of  the  San  haven’t  any,  moi'e’s  the  pity, 
Diego  Union  and  Evening  Trib-  because  the  Itefroit  (Mich.) 
une.  They  were  put  together  Free  Fresn  has  packaged  into 
into  the  “City  Alive”  exhibit  a  neat  little  booklet  some  of 
by  Patrick  T.  Malone,  director  the  best  automobile  laughs  of 
of  the  Art  Center  in  La  Jolla,  the  year. 

Calif.  They  add  up  to  “a  photo-  What  the  Free  Press  has 
graphic  profile  of  an  .American  done  is  to  gather  up  some  of 
city.”  George  Lichty’s  wonderful 

Credit  for  the  enterprise  goes  “Grin  and  Rear  It”  panels  and 
to  James  S.  Copley,  publisher  reprint  them.  The  booklet  is 
of  both  newspapers.  “With  this  nicely  titled.  “.A  Sneaky  Pre¬ 
photographic  profile  of  our  view  of  the  1!).')8  Cars.”  If  the 
city,”  he  notes,  “w’e  have  hoped  automobile  boys  are  too  stiff  to 
to  suggest  one  more  step  to-  appreciate  the  fun,  let’s  just 
i  ward  history’s  classic  aim,  the  remind  them  that  even  Henry 
attainment  for  all  of  the  fiee-  Ford  didn’t  have  money  enough 
doms  which  give  human  life  to  pay  foi'  all  the  wonderful 
its  dignity.”  publicity  the  tin  lizzie  gags 

That  brief  but  trenchant  sent-  brought  him. 
ence  forms  part  of  the  inti’o-  Meanwhile,  out  in  El  Cajon, 
duction  Mr.  Ck)pley  has  written  Calif.,  the  Valleg  XeivK  pro¬ 
to  a  booklet  reproducing  the  claims  itself  “the  only  weekly 
pictures  in  the  exhibit.  The  new’spaper  that  gives  a  damn 
booklet  forms  a  catalog  of  the  about  automobile  linage.”  It 
exhibit,  and  a  permanent  record  publishes  news,  pictures,  fea- 
of  a  “City  Alive”  at  this  mo-  tures  and  a  regular  automotive 
ment  in  its  history.  column  every  week.  So  there! 

As  with  all  newspaper-spon-  ^  •.  l.’  • 

sored  community  promotions.  Community  Spri'itP 
this  becomes  a  terrific  promo-  Thanks  to  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  sponsoring  news-  tion,  the  Eureka,  Calif.,  zoo 
papers  themselves.  Inevitably  has  a  new  chimpanzee.  It  was 
they  bask  brightly  in  the  re-  bought  with  money  raised 
flection  of  a  young,  growing,  through  a  “chip  in  for  a  chimp” 
zestful  community — the  kind  of  campaign  run  by  Promotion 
community  that  attracts  ad-  Manager  Jim  Turk  in  the  Hnni- 
vertisers.  boidt  Tiniest  and  Standard. 

To  make  .sure  that  the  Madi-  More  than  1,(100  kids  contrib- 
son  Avenue  gentlemen  who  uted  to  the  campaign.  In  fact, 
create  and  place  our  advertis-  after  five  days  there  was  so 
ing  are  aware  of  this  exhibit  much  money  in  the  campaign 
right  at  their  front  doors,  the  the  papers  had  to  ask  the  pub- 
Union-Tribune  sent  them  copies  lie  to  quit  sending  it  in.  Result 
of  the  catalog  and  invitations  of  the  promotion  was  not  only 
to  view  the  exhibit.  a  new  chimp,  but  .some  .summer- 

That  should  be  easy  for  them,  time  fun. 

Many  of  them  will  see  it  as  Of  more  seiious  nature  is  a 
they  pass  through  the  Terminal  public  service  promotion  of  the 
on  their  commuting  ways  to  Toronto  (Ont.)  (llobe  &  Mad. 
and  from  work.  This  is  an  8-page  Iwoklet  de- 

Give  the  Eastman  Kodak  signed  to  give  immigrants  to 
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Canada  a  preview  of  “what  to 
expect — and  not  to  expect.”  It 
gives  them  conci.se  information 
about  jobs  and  wages,  taxes, 
schooling,  housing,  medical 
care,  transportation,  clothing, 
entertainment,  culture,  etc. 

In  thp  Bag 

Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Uazette 
out  with  IboT  market  facts  in 
a  hand.some  12-pagc  booklet 
titled  “A  Profile  of  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Market.” 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Trib¬ 
une  and  Desteref  \eieii  have  a 


cute  phra.se  they’re  currently 
using  in  their  trade  paper  pro¬ 
motion,  “The  Salt  Lake  Inter¬ 
mountain  Market  is  bigger  and 
differenter  than  you  might 
think.” 

.Montreal  (Que.)  Star  out 
with  its  1!)57  market  data  book, 
a  handy  economic  compendium 
of  its  market. 

Xorfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Dilnt  aiul  Ledger-Star  out  with 
a  folder  describing  the  54  trade 
areas  and  shopping  centers  in 
its  market,  a  useful  guide  for 
advertisers. 
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CONTROL  COMMITTEE  of  the  Soap  Box  Derby  at  Akron  Downs 
gathers  around  Mike  Bernackt  of  The  Philippines.  Group  of  news¬ 
paper  promotion  men  includes  Howard  S.  Wilcox,  Indianapolis  News¬ 
papers;  Kenneth  L.  Brennan,  Pottsville  Republican;  Raymond  M. 
Goode,  Bangor  Daily  News;  Woody  Barron,  Waco  News  Tribune; 
Ira  Sapozink,  Gannett  Newspapers;  William  S.  Milburn,  Tucson  Citi¬ 
zen;  Tony  Gaston,  Kalamazoo;  Richard  Henderson,  Hartford  Times; 
Barney  Goldstein,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 


THE  WINNER — Terry  Townsend,  14,  sponsored  by  the  Anderson 
(Ind.)  Herald  and  Bulletin,  is  the  20th  All-American  Soap  Box  Derby 
Champion. 
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Newspaper 
Prescription 
For  Doctors 

The  physician  knows  the  sali¬ 
ent  clinical  facts  of  Asian  flu 
revealed  at  a  medical  confer¬ 
ence  in  Manila  —  information 
which  might  not  have  reached 
him  for  months  less  than  two 
years  ago. 

The  doctor  probably  has  the 
medical  details  on  the  kidney 
damage  suffered  by  Hurricane 
Jackson  in  his  unsuccessful  bid 
for  the  heavyweight  champion¬ 
ship. 

He  could  probably  tell  you 
how  a  Mexican  doctor  built  an 
emergency  hospital  in  the  rub¬ 
ble  of  the  recent  earthquake. 

The  physician  is  now  in  close 
weekly  contact  with  physicians 
in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  He  is  learning  how 
his  colleagues  live,  how  they 
practice  their  profession,  what 
their  hobbies  are  and  how  they 
contribute  to  current  medical 
trends. 

Free  to  140,000 

All  this  has  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  Scope  Weekly,  a  news¬ 
paper  for  the  medical  pi’ofes- 
sion.  Doctors  and  medical 
students  seiwe  as  clinical  cor¬ 
respondents. 

Scope  Weekly  is  a  product  of 
William  Douglas  McAdams, 
Inc.,  an  advertising  agency 
w^hich  has  specialized  for  more 
than  25  years  in  ethical  (pre¬ 
scription)  medicine.  Scope 
Weekly  is  published  by  the  Mc¬ 
Adams’  affiliate.  Physicians 
News  Service,  but  financed  by 
the  Upjohn  Company  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich. 

Scope  Weekly  is  delivered 
free  to  140,000  physicians  each 
week.  Behind  each  issue  is  the 
work  of  25  to  30  regular  cor¬ 
respondents  and  World  Wide 
Medical  News  Seiwice  (an¬ 
other  affiliated  organization  of 
McAdams)  which  maintains  250 
correspondents  on  the  five  con¬ 
tinents,  not  to  mention  the 
headquarters  staff  of  writers, 
editors,  photo  editors,  artists, 
and  physicians. 

Scope  Weekly  subscribes  to 
photo  news  services  and  the 
United  Press  wire.  It  has  its 
string  of  free  lance  photogra¬ 
phers,  its  own  comic  strip  and 
crossword  puzzle,  a  weekly  car¬ 
toon  and  drawings  to  illustrate 
features. 

For  18  months  now,  the 
exacting  w’ork  of  producing 
Scope  Weekly  has  been  carried 


WELCOME,  EDUCATORS! — Dr.  Joseph  Del  Porto,  left,  chairman  of 
the  Journalism  Division,  and  Dean  Melvin  Brodshaug  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity's  School  of  Public  Relations  and  Communications,  go  over 
details  for  convention  of  the  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism 
(Aug.  26-30).  "Journalism  in  International  Affairs"  was  theme  of  the 
meeting. 


out  in  New’  York  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Joseph  Gennis, 
Director  of  Publications;  Fred¬ 
erick  Silber,  managing  editor, 
and  Dr.  Leonard  Gordon,  medi¬ 
cal  consultant. 

Journalistic  Formula 

The  formula  for  Scope  Week¬ 
ly  has  a  familiar  journalistic 
ring. 

1.  Medical  news  in  compact 
form. 

2.  Easy  and  speedy  reading. 

3.  Comprehensive  coverage  of 
major  medical  events. 

4.  As  many  features  as  pos¬ 
sible — informative,  educational, 
entertaining. 

The  headquarters  staff  is  di¬ 
vided  as  follows: 

1.  News  division.  Max  Sein, 
news  editor,  responsible  for 
current,  timely  news,  week-to- 
week  developments. 

2.  Feature  division,  Eric 
Northrup,  feature  editor,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  feature  mate¬ 
rial  and  all  “time  copy.” 

3.  Photo  division,  Polly  Wil¬ 
son,  photo  editor,  responsible 
for  all  photo  features,  photo 
assignments  for  staff  and  free 
lance  photographers. 

4.  Copy  division,  H.  L.  Alex¬ 
ander,  copy  editor,  responsible 
for  all  copy. 

5.  Production,  John  Wykert, 
production  manager. 

6.  Layout,  Helen  Emmert, 
layout  editor. 

The  field  organization  is  as 
follows : 

1.  Between  25  and  30  regular 
correspondents  responsible  for 
spot  news  and  features  from 
major  centers  of  medical  new’s, 
other  than  Washington  and 
Chicago. 


2.  A  Washington  Bureau  (set 
up  jointly  with  World  Wide 
Medical  News  Service)  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  weekly  news  column 
and  spot  news  coverage  of  pub¬ 
lic  health  services.  National 
Institute  of  Health  and  other 
capital  health  agencies. 

3.  A  Chicago  Bureau  (set  up 
jointly  with  World  Wide  Medi¬ 
cal  News  Service)  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  midwest  cover¬ 
age. 

4.  Science  Service  and  the 
United  Press  w’ire  are  used  for 
news  and  feature  tips. 

Editorial  Independence 

The  editorial  policy  of  Scope 
Weekly  is  left  completely  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  editors 
by  the  Upjohn  Company.  The 
criteria  for  publication  of  any 
item  are  determined  by  its 
newsworthiness  and  the  medical 
and  scientific  interests  of  the 
medical  profession. 

With  the  rapid  development 
of  new  drugs  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  an  increasing 
need  to  reach  the  physician. 
Scope  Weekly  was  conceived  by 
the  Upjohn  Company  as  a  new 
medium  of  communication.  Each 
issue  would  contain  advertising 
with  the  message  of  the  Upjohn 
Company.  The  physician  would 
receive  the  advertising  message 
in  a  useful,  informative  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  his  special  in¬ 
terests  and  needs. 

Scope  Weekly  is  printed  by 
photo  offset  on  high-quality 
newsprint  which  permits  excel¬ 
lent  reproduction  of  photos  and 
illustrations.  Its  16  pages  go  on 
the  press  each  Wednesday. 


^Foolish  Friday’ 

Is  a  Sound  Idea 

Moline,  Ill. 

“Foolish  Friday”  has  proved 
anything  but  a  foolish  promo¬ 
tion  for  Moline  merchants  and 
the  Dispatch.  The  Dispatch  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  under 
manager  Clarence  Lucas,  sold 
4,262  inches  of  space  in  a  44- 
page  paper  for  the  recent  sum¬ 
mer  event.  (“Foolish  Friday” 
has  been  going  strong  twice  a 
year  for  four  years.) 

Sixty-seven  advertisers  joined 
the  “Foolish  Friday”  parade  this 
time.  Their  aims  for  this  sale 
were  (a)  to  pull  in  the  custom¬ 
ers  with  fantastic  bargains  and 
(b)  to  clear  their  stocks  of  slow 
sellers  and  outmoded  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Zany  humorous  ad  copy  helped 
accomplish  these  aims  almost  as 
much  as  the  down-out-of-sight 
prices  in  this  year’s  successful 
sale.  One  clothier  sold  three 
suits  and  two  topcoats  for  $5 
apiece.  A  jeweler  paid  the  cus¬ 
tomers  a  new  penny  each  to 
carry  away  sealed  envelopes  of 
$1  jewelry. 

Only  difficulty  encountered  so 
far — some  merchants  sell  their 
loss  leaders  early  and  can’t  keep 
up  with  day-long  customer  de¬ 
mand.  The  system  of  “hourly 
bargains”  was  tried  this  year  to  | 
help  solve  the  problem. 


Publishers  Pay  Cost 
Of  Training  Program 

Eugene,  Ore. 

Oregon  newspaper  publishers 
and  the  University  of  Oregon 
school  of  Journalism  joined 
forces  to  help  high  school  pub¬ 
licists  with  their  work — and  to 
tell  the  story  of  career  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  journalism. 

A  five-day  high  school  press 
institute  was  the  vehicle  for  this 
cooperative  effort.  Designed  to 
help  next  year’s  new’spaper  and 
yearbook  staffs,  the  institute 
brought  147  pupils  fi’om  four 
states  to  the  Eugene  campus. 

Seven  Oregon  publishers 
helped  defray  costs  for  trainees 
attending.  These  were  the  Bend 
Bulletin,  Klamath  Falls  HeraUI 
and  News,  both  dailies;  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Review,  North  Bend 
News,  Oswego  Review,  Toledo 
Lincoln  County  Leader,  and  the 
John  Day  Blue  Mountain  Eagle, 
weeklies. 

The  cost  to  each  ti’ainee  was 
$33,  covering  meals  and  housing 
in  university  dormitories. 
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Here’s  an  advertising 
medium  for 


A  source  of  accurate  data  on 
newspaper  markets  for 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies 

When  an  advertiser  or  agency  looks  for  market 
data  in  planning  a  newspaper  campaign,  he’ll  insist 
that  his  information  is  accurate  .  .  .  and  up  to  date. 
And  that’s  just  the  kind  of  data  he’ll  find  in  his 
Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide. 

First,  the  Market  Guide  is  a  must  for  them,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  the  only  reference  source  on  newspaper 
markets  exclusively. 

Second,  the  Market  Guide  furnishes  data  up  to  a 
year-and-a-half  ahead  of  any  other  publication  .  .  . 
with  current  year  figures  for  population,  retail 
sales,  and  individual  incomes. 

To  top  it  all  off.  Market  Guide  estimates  are  accu¬ 
rate,  hit  the  proverbial  nail  right  on  the  head! 
Latest  Census  Department  releases  show  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  of  accuracy  for  Ray  Prescott’s  1956 
estimates — furnishing  important  buyers  of  news¬ 
paper  space  with  remarkably  accurate  data,  market 
by  market.  Look  at  the  record: 

Census  Dept.  Population,  1956  .  169.7  million 

E&P  Estimate  for  1956  169.5  million 

E&P  FORECAST  WITHIN  .0012% 

Census  Dept.  Retail  Sales,  1956  .  $191.5  billion 

EAP  Estimate  for  1956  .  192.3  biliion 

E&P  FORECAST  WITHIN  .0042% 

Census  Dept.  Industrial  Income,  1956 . $321  billion 

E&P  Estimate  for  1956  310  billion 

E&P  FORECAST  WITHIN  3.5% 


reach  with  the  story  of  your  market  and  your 
paper — with  the  same  kind  of  accurate  data  for  '58 
.  .  .  on  population,  retail  sales,  income  .  .  .  infor¬ 
mation  on  housing,  transportation,  weather,  auto 
registrations,  banking,  agriculture,  education  .  .  . 
for  all  newspaper  markets.  Market  Guide  users 
will  get  the  latest  figures  on  retailing,  outlets,  dis¬ 
tribution,  wholesalers  .  .  .  and  the  newspapers  that 
serve  the  market,  together  with  their  representa¬ 
tives. 

Here’s  an  effective  opportunity  to  tell  the  story 
of  your  market,  and  how  your  newspaper  is  a  part 
of  that  market  .  .  .  informs  it,  serves  it,  sells  to  it. 
And  your  Market  Guide  advertising  copy  will  be 
read  by  an  audience  that  can  directly  affect  your 
linage  picture  .  .  .  because  they  look  to  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  record  and  reputation  for  up-to-date, 
accurate  market  information.  Reserve  your  space 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
1958  Market  Guide 


Published  in  November,  1957 

Advertising  rates:  Page,  $JH0;  half -page,  $250; 
third-page,  $185;  quarter-page,  $H0;  eighth-page, 
$95.  Deadline  for  ad  copy:  Alabama  through  Mis- 
The  1958  Market  Guide  will  provide  the  important  souri,  October  1;  Montana  through  Canada,  Octo- 

buyers  of  newspaper  space — that  you  are  trying  to  ber  10. 
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Auto  Linage 
Shows  Only 
Gain  in  July 

With  the  exception  of  Auto¬ 
motive  linage,  which  gained 
9.8%,  all  linage  classifications 
in  the  52  cities  measured  by 
Media  Records  showed  losses 
for  the  month  of  July.  One 
reason  for  the  decline  is  that  in 
July  of  1956  there  were  five 
Sundays  as  compared  with  four 
in  July  of  this  year. 

Total  July  linage  checked  out 
with  204,044,997  lines,  down 
9,916,305  lines,  or  4.6%,  from 
the  213,961,302  lines  chalked  up 
in  July  of  last  year.  For  the 
vear  to  date,  total  linage  was 
off  2.5%. 

July  losses  in  other  classifica¬ 
tions  were  as  follows:  Display, 
3.8%;  Classified,  6.7%;  Retail, 
3.8%;  Department  Store,  6.6%; 
General,  10.6%;  and  Financial, 
3.1%. 

For  the  year  to  date.  Finan¬ 
cial  showed  a  5  6%  gain  and 
Automotive  a  1.9%  increase.  All 
other  classifications  showed  year- 
to-date  losses. 

City-by-city  figures  follow: 


JULY  Newspaper  Linage — 51  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records  Measurements) 


AKRON 

,  OHIO 

1957 

195$ 

Beacon  Journal-e 

2,064,083 

2,015,149 

§  Beacon  Joumal-S 

782,430 

967,010 

Grand  Total  .  .  . 

2,836,513 

2,982,159 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Knickerbockeiw 

News-e  . 

1,097,413 

1,087,906 

Times  Union-m 

967,696 

906,344 

‘Times  Union-S  . 

443,849 

633,926 

Grand  Total 

2,498,968 

2,627,176 

NOTE:  Times  Union-S  1957 

—443,849 

includes  6,240 

lines  of 

part-run 

advertising. 

1956 — 633,926  includes  18,908  lines 

of  part-run  advertising. 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Journal-m  . 

1,160,629 

1,109,682 

Journal-S  . 

327,686 

409,312 

§Tribune-e  . 

1,164,216 

1,104,902 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,632,329 

2,623,896 

ANDERSON,  IND. 

Bulletin-e  . 

841,020 

776,976 

Herald-m  . 

677,744 

624,202 

“Herald-S 

184,082 

199,070 

Grand  Total  .  .  . 

1,602,846 

1,500,247 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Const  itution-m  .  . . 

1,284,020 

1,288,416 

Journal-e  . 

1,842,779 

1,880,943 

Journal  & 

Ck)nstitution-S  . 

709,352 

901,093 

Grand  Total  .  .  . 

3,836,151 

4,070,461 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  . 

I. 

Press-m  . 

818,399 

721,056 

Press-S  . 

146,604 

172,004 

Grand  Total  . . . 

963.903 

893,060 

BALTIMORF.,  MD. 

‘American-S  . 

623,007 

608,328 

News-Post-e  . 

1,222,018 

1,172,658 

Sun-m  . 

1,222,912 

1,221,086 

Sun-e  . 

1.805,381 

1,723.083 

tSun-S  . 

1,063,776 

1,306,691 

Grand  Total 

6,827,093 

6,031,746 

BAYONNE.  N.  J. 

Times-e  . 

362,177 

360,609 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y 

Press-e  . ,.. 

1,116,866 

1,087,736 

SPress-S  . 

247,641 

286,688 

Sun-m  . 

360,062 

343,696 

1957 

Total  Advertising  Linage 

July  _ 204,044,997 

June  _ 240,630,838 

Year  to  date  . .  1,622,759,117 

Display 

July  _ _ 147,554,967 

June  _ 179,436,638 

Year  to  date  _  1,210,171,227 

Classified 

July  _ _ 56,490,030 

June  . 61,194,470 

Year  to  date _  412,.587,890 

Retail 

July  _ _ 104,614,371 

June  . 125,310,732 

Year  to  date  _  850,946,113 

Department  Store 

July  _  36,060,328 

June  . 45,010,956 

Year  to  date _  310,403,434 


General 

July  _ 

June  . . . . 

Year  to  date 

Automotive 

July  . . . 

June  . . 

Year  to  date 

Financial 

July  - 

June  - 

Year  to  date 


36,060,328 

45,010,956 

310,403,434 

24,217,425 

33,432,404 

222,574,936 

14,214,088 

16,615,267 

107,290,668 

4,509,083 

4,077,965 

29,359,510 


27,097,988 

34,747,204 

238,371,356 

12,946,733 

15,477,384 

105,250,609 

4,651,630 

3,641,394 

27,801,835 


89.4  95.9 

96.2  102.7 

93.4 


96.9  126.8 

112.0  133.9 

105.6 _ 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

1957  195$ 

Post-Herald-m  ...  1,202,920  1,099,720 

News-e  .  1,713,382  1,551,631 

tNews-S  .  642,186  782,994 

Grand  Total  ...  3,558,488  3,434,346 

NOTE:  1956  totals  supplied  by  pub¬ 
lisher. 

News-e  1967 — 1,713,382  includes  23.- 
043  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 
1966—1,661,631  includes  27,314  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

American-e  .  621,360  662,468 

Record-m  .  . .  686,199  623,778 

*Advertiser-S  ....  271,081  306,667 

Globe-e  .  1,231,921  1,168,117 

Globe-m  . V.  1,094,899  946,247 

Globe-S  .  814,128  1,068,968 

Herald-m  .  1,023,734  974,062 

tHerald-S  .  730,333  956,636 

Traveler-c  .  1,269,389  1,246,346 

Post-m  (Note)  .  438,148 

Post-S  (Note)  .  269,987 


CAMDEN.  N.  J, 
1957 

Courier-Post-e  . . .  969,604 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m  .  882,867 

Gazette-S  .  288,647 

Mail-e  .  723,631 

!Mail-S  .  244,228 


Grand  Total  . .  .  7,748,044  8,628,404 
NOTE:  Boston  Post  ceased  publish¬ 
ing  Oct.  6,  1956. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  977.698  914,138 

‘Courier 

Express-S  .  733,109  912.385 

Evening  News-e  .  1,938,644  1,910,826 

Grand  Total  . .  .  3,644,261  3.737,349 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE: 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifically  shown,  the 
following  footnotes  apply  to  Media  Records  July,  1957 
Linages : 

*  Includes  38,913  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

**  Includes  26,858  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY, 
t  Includes  50,858  lines  THIS  WEEK. 

§  Includes  37,059  lines  PARADE. 
t  Includes  67,573  lines  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE 


Grand  ToUl  ...  1.723,458  1,718,020 


- - -  1966—2,318,804  includes  689,270  lines 

I  Citifvs  of  part-run  advertising, 

s.  1,497,989  includes  839,987  lines  of 

cords  Measurements)  part-run  advertising. 

^  r  T-ion  294.776  includes  179,716  lines  of 

1956  %  of  E&P  part-run  advertising. 

Linage  1956  Index  Cincinnati,  ohio 

213,961,302  95.4  104.5  1957  1956 

239,266,232  100.6  106.9  Enquirer-m  .  1,800,618  1,642,540 

1,664,495,924  97.5  -  Po^s^"";"'"®  . . ; ; ! !  J:2i'?.096  I2II.666 

Times-Star-e  .  1,038,566  1,103,046 

153,436,484  96.2  104.1  Grand  Total  ..  6,069.182  6,443,170 

176,871,786  101.4  106.8  Cleveland,  ohio 

12.32  418  473  98  2  Plain  Dealer-m  .  1,999,383  2,027,247 

1,444,418,4(0  »e.4  - ‘fPlain  Dealer-S  .  1,423,767  1,860,445 

News-e  .  841,080  829,334 

60,524,818  93.3  103.4  . 

62,394,546  98.1  107.4  Total  6,627,663  7,026,810 

432,077,451  95,5  .  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  1,646,806  1,653,921 

Dispatch-S  .  936,814  1,167,618 

108,740,133  96.2  104.6  ' ! ! ! ! ! !  i  Ss 

123,005,804  101.9  106.5  Ohio  state 

Qrtn  QQyfl  (t'TQ  QQ  Q  Journal-m  .  665,985  647,800 

8b0,yy4,b/4  ys.s  .  Star-W  .  62,863  62,869 

Grand  Total  ...  4,232,940  4,431,054 

38,596,740  93.4  102.5  DALLAS,  Texas 

43,238,444  104.1  104.5  News-m  .  1,720.219  1,776,010 

31 1  231  916  99  7  tNews-S  .  662,902  766,926 

.lil,^01,»lD  -  Herald-e  ..  2,012,284  2,019,418 

‘Times  Herald-S  .  610,216  709,696 

88  89.4  95.9  Grand  Total  ...  4,896,620  6,271,050 

}4  96.2  102.7  DAYTON,  OHIO 

56  93.4  - . .  Journal-Herald-m  .  1,490,646  1,626,477 

News-e  .  1,739,669  1,813,328 

News-S  .  698,174  794,740 

33  109.8  121.2  Grand  Total  ...  3,828,488  4,133,640 

84  107.4  112.2  DENVER.  COLO. 

09  101.9  . .  Rocky  Mtn. 

News-m  .  1,412,387  1,333,368 

•|Rocky  Mtn. 

30  96.9  126.8  News-S  .  319.767  344,414 

Qd  119  0  1Q9Q  1.888.278  1,882,720 

y4  lld.o  Idd.y  tPost-S  .  818,040  833,667 

35  106.6  Grand  Total  - 4,438,472  4,344,150 

,  ‘Includes  44,366  lines  AMERICAN 

DEN.  N.  J,  WEEKLY. 

1957  1956  pgg  MOINES,  IOWA 

969,604  912,961  618,539  614,768 

5STON,  W.  VA.  Tribune-e  .  822,277  816,106 

_  882,867  826,092  .  381,886  453,108 

723,631  699’,216  Grand  Total  ...  1,822,201  1.883.977 

. . .  2441228  316,191  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  _  1,243,718  1,166.335 

...  2,138,763  2,199,920  |Free  Press-S  _  318,696  408,011 

inTTir  isi  r  News-e  .  2,014,116  2,020.109 

EUllE,  N.  C.  tNews-S  .  981,820  1,282,625 

_  964,318  889,037  Times-e  .  994,703  992,696 

....  1,232,112  1,252,402  ‘Times-S  .  366,994  469.148 

....  436,863  667,001  -  - - 

-  -  Grand  Total  .  .  6,909,046  6,827,724 

. . .  2,622,293  2,708,440  DUI.ITTH.  MINN. 

CAGO,  ILL.  Herald-e  .  797,924  687.290 

9  9AQ  QAR  9:tigfin4  News-Tribune-m  .  653,666  494,681 

1,164.704  1.497.'989  News-Tribune-S  ..  367,386  647,123 

,  '  '’74M63  ^’72L414  Grand  Total  . . .  1,708,976  1,728,994 

2851932  294,776  ELMIRA.  N.  Y, 

■■■■  ^35^262  ^'471  436  Advertiser-m  .  342,786  364,619 

...  366,262  471,436  Gazette-e  ...  729.770  726.251 

“Telegram-S  _  187,006  207.933 

.  .  .  7,477,205  7.867,671  - 

-2,269,968  includes  668.-  Grand  Total  . . .  1,269,662  1,298,703 
EL  PASO.  TEXAS 

dvertising.  Times-m  ........  1,090,701  1,116.728 

udes  186,881  lines  of  |Times-S  .  335,290  422,829 

dvertising.  Herald-Post-e  ....  1,198,467  1,222,317 

Grand  Total  ...  2,624,468  2,761,874 

ERIE,  PA. 

,,  ,  ,,  News-m  .  948,186  . 

cally  shown,  the  Times-e  .  1,069,806  1,181,960 

■orrlc  Iiilv  IQ*!?  STimes-News-S  830,698  . 

eras  JUiy,  iyO(  Times-S  .  429.278 

Dispatch-e  (Note)  .  748,558 

Dispatch-S  (Note)  .  400,328 

WEEKLY.  - 

Grand  Total  ...  2.388,690  2.760.124 
EEKLY.  NOTE:  Dispatch  ceas^  publication 

-  January  6,  1967. 

News  Morning  started  publication 
January  7,  1967. 

xs  A  r-  A  -7TVTi:x  fond  DU  LAC.  WIS. 

MAGAZINE  Commonwealth 

Reporter-e  .  649,460  693.996 
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Grand  Total 

...  2,138,763 

2,199,920 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

News-e  . 

. . .  954.318 

889,037 

Observer-m  . . 

.  . .  1,232,112 

1,252,402 

tObserver-S  . . 

. . .  436,863 

667,001 

Grand  Total 

...  2,622,293 

2,708,440 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m 

....  2.269,968 

2.318.804 

Tribune-S 

...  1,164,704 

1,497,989 

tDaily  News-e 

. .  .  1,513,947 

1,423,954 

American-e 

. . .  740,863 

724,414 

•American-S  . 

. . .  285,932 

294,776 

Sun-Times-m 

_  1,146,039 

1,186.800 

§Sun-Timcs-S 

. . .  356,262 

471,436 

News-Tribune-m 

News-Tribune-S 


Grand  Total  .  .  7,477,205  7.867,671 
NOTE:  1967—2,269,968  includes  668.- 
826  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 
1.164.704  includes  646.606  lines  of 
part-run  advertising. 

285,932  includes  186,881  lines  of 
part-run  advertising. 
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FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

1957 

Journal  Gazettt-m  1,010,792 
{Journal 

Gazette-S  .  438,090 

News  &ntinel-e  .  1,496,581 


1956 

1,003,245 


517,864 

1,501,250 


Grand  Total  2,f45,463  3,022,359 
FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 


Star-TeleKram-m  706,835 

Star-TeleKiam-e  .  1,576,414 
{^ar-Telegram-S  516,793 

Press-e  .  437,519 

Press*S  .  108,396 


790,455 

1,580,447 

663,244 

467,716 

172,814 


Grand  Total  3,344,957  3,674,676 

FRESNO.  CAIIE. 

Bee-e  .  1,192.616 

Bee-S  .  407,799 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

1957  1956 

Tribune  (Note)  732,860  716,610 

NOTE:  Tribune-e  and  Easle-m  are 
sold  only  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  ^ition,  Tribune-e  is  shown. 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 
Arkansas  Gazette-m  885,685  903,955 

{Arkansas 

Gazette-S  .  .  .  362,272  469,741 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Grand  Total 


1,237,967  1,373.696 


Grand  Total 


,763 

,106 

.108 

1,977 


>.335 

8,011 

9.109 

2.525 

2,696 

9,148 

7,724 


17,290 

)4,581 

17,128 

>8,994 


64.619 

26,251 

07.933 

98,703 


16.728 

122.829 

!22.317 

161,874 


181,960 

429,278 

748,568 

400,328 

760.126 

lication 


693,996 

,  1957 


1,237,786 

501,814 


1,600,314  1,739,599 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .  1,297,416  1.063,301 

Post-Tribune-S  ...  240,226  217,280 

Grand  Total  .  .  1,637,642  1,280,681 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star 

(See  Note)  •  634,722  617,119 

NOTE:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Time»-e.  Linaiie  of 
one  edition,  Post-Star-m  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e  .  1,836,815  1,807,379 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

1,119,975 
338,452 


LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 
Independent-ra  .  .  .  1,733,610  1,742,536 

{Inde|)endent/ 

Pi-ess-Telegram-S  628.487  746,354 

Press-Telegram-e  .  1,832,612  1,790,592 

Grand  Total  4,094,709  4,279,482 

NOTE:  Independent-m  1967 — 1,733,- 
610  lines  includes  227,102  lines 
part-run  advertising. 

1956 — 1,742,536  lines  includes  221,997 
lines  part-run  advertising. 

Press-Telegram-e  1967  —  1,832,612 
lines  includes  227,102  lines  part- 
run  advertising. 

1956—1,790,692  lines  includes  221,997 
lines  part-run  advertising. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 
Newsday— Suffolk-e  1,660,628  1,560,998 

Newsday — Nassau-e  1,972,495  1,765,015 


Grand  Total 


3,633,023  3,326,013 


I.OS  ANGELES.  CA*  IF. 


Times-e 

Times-S 


Grand  Total  . .  .  1,458,427 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  . .  1,227,290 

jPatriot-News-S  284,890 


969,093 

379,905 


Examiner-m  .  1,737,119 

*Examiner-S  .  861,358 

Times-m  .  3,121,323 

tTimes-S  .  2,023.817 

-  Herald-Express-e  .  1,132,281 

1,348,998  Mirror-News-e  . . .  1,452,746 


1,154.842 

353,670 


Grand  Total  ...  1.612,180  1,608,612 
NOTE:  News-e  carries  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  Pntriot-m. 

HARTFORD,  CONN, 


Courant-m  . 

889,655 

848,499 

{Courant-S  . 

541,167 

663,084 

Times-e  . 

1,746.067 

1,660,895 

Grand  Total  .  . 

3,176,779 

3,172,478 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  . 

2.295,860 

2,249,198 

•Chronicle-S  . 

895,441 

1,102,473 

Post-m  . 

1,726,519 

1,767,320 

t  Post-S  . 

612,983 

743,191 

Press-e  . 

748,524 

806,915 

Grand  Total  .  .  . 

6,279,327 

6,669,097 

1,861,453 

1,079,846 

3,072,097 

2,344,841 

1,194,466 

1.273,764 


Grand  Total  ..  .10,328,643  10,816,457 

NOTE:  Times-S  1967—2,023.817  lines 
includes  490,630  lines  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

1956 — 2,344,841  lines  includes  601,294 
lines  part-run  advertising. 

Mirror-News-e  1967 — 1,452,745  lines 
includes  225,812  lines  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

1956 — 1,273,764  lines  includes  74,202 
lines  part-run  advertising. 

*Includes  44,365  lines  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY. 


1957 

1936 

Tribune-m  . 

1,282,518 

1.252,185 

Star-e  . 

1,879,443 

1,786,910 

iTribiine-S  . 

819,082 

1,109,739 

Grand  Total  .  . 

3,981,043 

4,148,834 

MODESTO 

.  CALIF. 

Ber-e  . 

806,470 

801.684 

MONTREAL 

,  CANADA 

JStar-e  . 

1,950,073 

1,999.420 

(Jazette-m  . 

1,169,938 

1.246,200 

La  Presse-e  . 

1,975,295 

1,933,205 

Isa  Patrie-e  . 

116,424 

124,865 

Iji  Patrie-S  . 

181,412 

209,774 

Grand  Total  . 

5,393,142 

5,513,464 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Pres-s-e  . 

760,085 

739,636 

Star-m  . . 

717,669 

710,688 

••Star-S  . . 

197,963 

230,963 

Grand  Total 

1,675,617 

1,681.187 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  . 

1,094,366 

1,184,923 

Tennessean-m  .... 

1,067,688 

1,164,259 

Tennessean-S  .... 

611,911 

657,256 

Grand  Total  . 

2,673.965 

3,006,438 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m 

350,495 

360,706 

Register-e 

1,348,397 

1,297,816 

••Register-S  . 

473,790 

615,470 

Grand  Total 

2.172,682 

2,273,992 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

l)ay-€  .... 

857,166 

744,449 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA 

Times-Picayune-m 

2,203,120 

2,184,666 

tTimrs-Picayune  & 

States-S  . 

849,798 

1.019,263 

Item-e  . 

971,868 

1,011,110 

•Item-S  . 

360,350 

393,564 

States-e  . 

1,106,140 

1,118,627 

Grand  Total  .  . 

5,491,276 

5,727.220 

NEWPORT 

NEWS.  VA. 

837.419 

{Press-S  .  . 

274,018 

Times-Herald-e  .  .  . 

853,581 

Gran'd  Total  .  .  , 

1,965,018 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

1957  1936 

G,az.ette-e  .  1.182.249  1,179,986 

NORFOLK.  VA. 
Ledger-Dispatch  & 

Portsmouth  Star-e  1,817,511  1,650.635 

Virginian-Pilot-m.  1,718,918  1,612,652 
tVirginian-Pilot  & 

Portsmouth 

Star-S  .  673,424  868,607 

Grand  Total  . . .  4,209,853  4,121,594 

NOTE:  Ledger-Dispatch  &  Ports¬ 
mouth  Star-e 

1957—1.817.511  includes  486,486  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 

1956 —  1,650,635  includes  347,193  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 

Virginian-Pilot-m 

1957- 1,718,918  includes  194,002  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 

1956 — 1,612,652  includes  141,166  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 

Virginian-Pilot  &  Portsmouth  Star-S 

1967 — 673,424  includes  196,823  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 

1956 — 858,607  includes  173,840  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  1,669.236  1.649.681 

{Tribune-S  .  612.286  774,738 


Grand  Total  .  2,271.622  2..324.419 
{Includes  47,694  lines  PARADE. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 
Oklahoman-m  . . .  938,301  872,513 

Oklahoman-S  ....  409,379  506,812 

Times-e  .  1,027,148  976,255 

Grand  Total  .  2,374,828  2.364.580 

NOTE:  Times-e 

1957 — 1,027,148  lines  includes  92,927 
lines  part-run  advertising. 

195'.  975,256  lines  includes  92.781 
line::  part-run  advertising. 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 


(Note) 

World-Herald-S 


1.093.723 

689,762 


1,113.471 

757,318 


LOUISVILLE.  KY. 
Courier  Journal-m  1,210.847 
Courier  Journal-S.  723,222 
Times-e  .  1,327,822 


Grand  Total 


1,281,217 

924,123 

1,395,339 


3,261,891  3,600,679 


NOTE:  Chronicle-e 
1967—2.296.860  lines  includes  107,680 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 
1956—2,249,198  lines  includes  91,368 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

N'ews-e  . 1,712,303 

Star-m  . 1,564,306 

tStar-S  .  794.861 

Times-e  .  946,802 

ITimes-S  .  269.449 


i  owell.  mass. 

Sun-e  .  678,707 

••Sun-S  .  134,679 


Grand  Total 


637,069 

181,678 


713,386  718,647 


Grand  Total 


1.686,363 

1,441,429 

976.562 

944,101 

419,113 


6,277,711  6,366,668 


JACKSON.  MISS. 
Clarion  Ledger-m  638,495 
{Clarion  Ledger  & 

News-S  ........ 

Daily  News-e  .... 

State  Times-e  .... 

State  Times-S  . . . 


230.281 

569.902 
472,347 

139.903 


678,374 

262.661 

496,597 

434,248 

243,466 


LYNN.  MASS. 

Item-e  . . .  676,022 

Telegram  News-e  .  414,784 

Telegram  News-S  120,622 

Grand  Total  1,111,428 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
Commercial 
Appeal-m  . . . 
tCommercial 
Appeal-S  . 
Press-Scimitar-e 


:  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Timcs-m  .  1.608.043 

Times-S  .  1,462,384 

Herald  Tribune  m  777,720 
tHerald  Tribune-S.  479,261 

Mirror-m  . . .  689,165 

Mirror-S  .  241,332 

JtNews-m  .  1,315,705 

JfNews-S  .  1,144.492 

Journal  Ameriran-e  890,682 
•Journal 

Ameriran-S  .  .  285.791 

Post-e  .  854,730 

Post-S  .  66,988 

World  Telegram  & 

Sun-e  .  860,533 


1,583,300 

1,962,764 

745.331 

621,861 

642,647 

285,130 

1,179,039 

1,399,840 

783,766 

374.098 

855,865 

91,027 

835,403 


Grand  Total  ...  1.683,475  1.870.789 
NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  (m)  and  (e).  linage  of 
one  edition  (e),  is  shown. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 


493,041 

372,043 

129,626 

994,710 


1,610,627  1,681,063 


Grand  Total 


802.721 

1,127,983 


3,261,278  3,611,767 


619,667 

1,031,084 


Grand  Total 


2,040,928  2,109,246 


JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  Union-m  . .  1,605,682  1,696.480 
ITimes  Union-S  .  646,187  638,872 

Grand  Total 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(Note)  .  663.167 

NOTE:  Record-m  and  Journal-e  are 
sold  only  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  ^ition,  Record-m  is  shown. 
MIAMI,  FLA. 

•Herald-S  .  1,122,670 

2.160,769  2,236,362  HeralH-m  .  3,017,670 

News-e  .  1,286,362 

tNews-S  .  482,813 


JERSEY  CITY.  N,  J, 

Jerwy  Journal-e  .  873,489  810,106 

NOTE:  Jersey  Journal-e 
1967 — 873,489  lines  includes  128,826 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 
1956—810.106  lines  includes  103,652 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Star-e  .  1.402.658  1,327,191 

Star-S  .  673,116  1.030.488 

Times-m  .  1,626,420  1,477,207 


Grand  Total 


8,602.193  3,834,886 


,  KNOXVILLE.  TENN, 

Journal-m  .  466,305 

•Journal-S  .  285,136 

News-Sentinel-e  .  805,827 

|News-3entinel-S  868,807 


684,412 

351,442 

919.445 

885,769 


634.123 


1.360,962 

2.827,268 

1,282,286 

653,907 


Grand  Total  ...  6.908.415  6.024,423 

NOTE:  Herald-m  19.57-3,017,570  in¬ 
cludes  45,176  lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

1956—2,827,268  includes  35,507  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 

Herald-S  1967—1,122.670  includes 
97,767  lines  of  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

1956—1,360.962  includes  139,922  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS 

Sentinel-m  .  1,131,323 

•^ntinel-S  .  251,006 

Journal-e  .  .  2,663,786 

tJoumal-S  .  1,239,486 


Grand  Total  ..  1,906,075  2.241,068  Grand  Total 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  August  31,  1957 


1,110,448 

272.341 

2.644.426 

1,590,842 


6,186.699  5,618,057 


Grand  Total  ..  10,676.816  11,362,061 
NOTE:  Mirror-m 

19.57 —  689,166  lines  includes  134,933 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

1966 —  642,647  lines  includes  122,582 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

Mirror-S 

1957 — 241,332  lines  includes  82,308 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

1956 —  285,130  lines  includes  96,377 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

News-m 

1967 —  1,315,706  lines  includes  626,784 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

1966 — 1,179,039  lines  includes  617,284 
line^  of  part-run  advertising. 

19.57 —  1,144.492  lines  includes  823,160 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

1966 —  1,399,840  lines  includes  1,048,- 
729  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

Journal-American-e 

1967—  890.682  lines  includes  86,630 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

1966—783,766  lines  includes  81,323 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

Journal-American-S 

1957 —  285,791  lines  includes  40,6?2 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

1966 — 374,098  lines  includes  46,440 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

World  Tel.  &  Sun-e 

1957—860.633  lines  includes  153,805 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

1956—836.403  lines  includes  162..509 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

Jflncludes  SPLIT-RUN  (m)  148,719 

lines ;  (S)  89,782  lines. 

NEW  YORK,  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island 


Press-e 
{Long  Island 
Press-S  . 

Grand  Total 


1,361,286  1.196.874 

387.857  601.639 


Star-News-«  ... 

liIndcpendent-Star 

1,171,977 

1,044,983 

News-S  . 

403,028 

416.626 

Independent-m 

1,111.358 

983,746 

Grand  Total  .  . 

2.686,363 

2.444.855 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

Times-e  . 

731,660 

714,262 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star 

(Note)  . 

1,086,167 

1,091.254 

{Journal  Star-S  .  . 

384,677 

497,803 

Grand  Total 

1,470,834 

1.589.057 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  and  Journal 

Star-«  sold  in  combination.  LinaKe 

of  one  edition, 
shown. 

Journal 

Star-<-  is 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  . 

1,535,727 

1,599.607 

•tBulletin-S  . 

470,422 

607,874 

Inquirer-m  . . 

1,420,072 

1,433.334 

Inquirer-S  . 

968,265 

1,375,828 

News-e  .... 

672,388 

507,915 

Grand  Total 

4,966.874 

5.424,658 

NOTE:  Inquirer- 

m  1957  — 

-  1,420,072 

includes  20.369 
advertising. 

lines  of 

liart-run 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  . 

1,882.207 

1,701.090 

tIte|)ublic-S  . 

657,466 

629,782 

Gazette-e  . 

1,934,496 

1,701,090 

Grand  Total 

4,374,168 

4,031.962 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post  Gazette-m  . . 

976,164 

904,060 

Press-e  . 

1,364.637 

1.279,292 

tPress-S  . 

764.608 

831,226 

Sun  Telegraph-e 

645.332 

649.262 

•Sun  Telegraph-S 

372.614 

433.699 

Grand  Total 

4,123.145 

4,097,539 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  .  .  . 

1,385,683 

1,416,947 

•{Oregonian-S 

638.012 

832,183 

Oregon  Journal-e 

1,075,269 

1,114.483 

tOregon  Journal-S 

300,373 

444,666 

Grand  Total 

8,399,337 

3,807.279 

1,749,143  1,698.413 


•Includes  43,606  lines  AMERICAN 
WEKKLY 

{Includes  35,359  lines  PARADE. 
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POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

1957  1956 

New  Yorker-e  ...  815,249  747,756 
••New  Yorker-S  .  206,099  266.394 


1956 — 566.426  lines  includes  18,664 
lines  part-run  advertising. 
•Includes  44,355  lines  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY. 


TULSA,  OKLA. 

1957 


Grand  Total 


1.021,348  1,004,150 


SAN  JOSE.  CAUF. 


Tribune-e 

World-m 

World-S 


1,502,209  1,495,535 

1,456,238  1,478,534 


424,419  562,095 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  ...  1.412.259  1.375.372 

Journal-ni  .  953,700  838,205 

tJournal-S  514,408  613,433 


Grand  Total  ..  2,880,367  2.827,010 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  LedKer-e  639,834  635,332 

READING,  PA. 

Eacle  (Note)  999.062  901,624 

EaKle-S .  144,230  208,602 


Grand  Total  1.143.292  1,110.226 

NOTE:  Eagle-e  and  Tiraes-m  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Eagle-e,  is  shown. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-e  . .  1,534.919  1.438.787 

Times  I)ispatch-m  1,256.001  1.207.831 

tTimes  Dispatch-S  622,005  842,285 


1957 

1956 

Mercury-m 

1,503,235 

1,324,765 

News-e  . 

1,680,102 

1,399,890 

Mercury-News-S 

502,198 

558,971 

Grand  Total 

3,685,535 

3,283,626 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazelte-m 

1,040,086 

992,384 

Union  Star-u 

783,719 

730,061 

Grand  Total 

1,823.805 

1,722,445 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Times-e  . 

850,638 

830,943 

SEATTLE 

;,  WASH. 

Grand  Total  3.382,866  3,536,164 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson 

Dispatch-m  683,851  625,338 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer 


ALTOONA.  PA. 

1957  1956 

Mirror-e  829.234  802,445 

APPLETOK-NEENAH- 
MENASHA,  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  .  1,323.378  1,229,312 
BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 
Enquirer  & 

News-e  881,696  868,196 

Enquirer  & 

News-S  198,516  269,612 


Post-Intelli- 

gencer-m 


1,064,996  1,056,592 


•Post-Intelli- 
gencer-S  382,745  525,475 

Times-e  1,647,835  1,554,570 

Times-S  547,272  683,838 


Grand  Total 


3,412.925  3,488.903 


ROANOKE,  VA. 
Times-m  .  .  .  910,988 

ITimes-S  246,021 

World-News-e  .  953,256 


Grand  Total  3,642,848  3,820,475 

•Includes  44,355  lines  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY. 


860,558 

304,191 

865,386 


Grand  Total  2,110.265  2 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  .  1,327,870  1,277,957 

tDemocrat  & 

Chronicle-S  . .  618,569 

Times-Union-e  1,245,970  1 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Juurnal-e  1,016,390  1,010,939 

Tinies-m  1,060,235  1,099,407 

030,135  Times-S  345,342  430,821 


Dispatch-e 

840,626 

842,643 

♦•Observer 

Dispatch-S 

255,982 

312,295 

Press-m 

972,340 

954,565 

Grand  Total 

2,068,948 

2,109.603 

W'ASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

News-e 

951,344 

835,682 

Post  &  Times- 

Herald-m 

2,033,601 

1,996,132 

•fiPost  &  Times- 

Herald-S 

611,709 

784,632 

Star-e 

2,241.032 

2,362,784 

tSUr-S 

753,761 

939,237 

Grand  ToUl 

6,591,447 

6,908,467 

WATERBURY,  CONN 

American-e 

1,028.413 

1,046,315 

Republican-S 

222,555 

356,613 

Grand  Total 

1,250,968 

1,402,828 

850,994 

204,924 


Grand  ToUl  2,421,967  2,541,167 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND'. 
Tribune-e  1,263,338 


436,196 


1,214,583 

528,012 


Grand  ToUl  3,192.409  3,333,875 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  -  1,741,742  1 


Tribune-S 

Grand  ToUl  1.699,534  1,742,595 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 


Union-m 

••Union-S 


606,990 

270,115 


812,885 

552.317 

384,962 


Grand  ToUl  -  2,618,847  2,750,164 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe  Democrat-m  1,255,265  954,357 


Spokesman- 

Review-m 

tSpokesman- 

Review-S 

Chronicle-e 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  GROUP.  N.  Y. 
Mamaroneck 

Times-e  539,661  466,322 

Mount  Vernon 

Argus-e  714,058  633,719 

New  Rochelle  SUndard- 

Star-e  728,361  621,691 

Ossining  Citizen- 


842,379  899.994 


432,700 

989,310 


546,726 

1.037,864 


•fGlobe  Democrat-S  475,636  545,917 

Post  Dispatch-e  .  1,809,512  1,687,218 

SPost  Dispatch-S  911,455  1,221,759 


Grand  ToUl  2,264,389  2,484,584 

STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Record-e  _  1,279,066  1,216,730 


Register-e 
Peekskill  Siar-e 
Port  Chester 
Item-e 
Tarrytown 
News-e 

Yonkers  Herald 
SUtesman-e 


507,959  448,965 

412,766  367,925 


720,459  663,147 

511.727  441.381 


745,673  681,720 


WhiU  Plains  ReporUr 
Dispatch-e  .  813,157  740,790 


Grand  ToUl  4,461,868  4,409,251 
NOTE:  Globe  Democrat-m 
1957—1.255,265  includes  181,268  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 
1956—954,357  includes  79,428  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 

^Includes  35,650  lines  PARADE. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,059,237  1,033,576 

•Pioneer  Press-S  .  698,531  913,172 

Dispatch-e  . 1,393,298  1,304,744 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald  Journal-e  .  1,459,889  1,422,459 

*1  Herald 
American-S 
Post-SUndard-m 
■i  Post-SUndard-S 


Grand  ToUl  5,693,821  5,065,660 

WICHITA.  KANSAS 


510,327 

897.576 

297,781 


668,120 

862,968 

400,556 


Grand  Total  3,165,573  3,354,103 

TACOMA,  WASH. 
News-Tribune-e  .  .  1,263,632 


Beacon-e 
•Beacon-S 
Eagle-m 
t  Eagle-S 
Eagle-e 


910,345  946,771 

269,240  380,014 

1.546,317  1,490,186 

506,259  524,404 

1,162.584  1,140,583 


News-Tribune-S 


376,749 


1,186,226 

505,160 


Grand  Total  3,161,066  3,261,492 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 
Independent-e  ...  733,667  721,182 

Times-m  1,769,408  1,621,481 

ITimes-S  688,368  711,039 


Grand  ToUl  1,640,381  1,691,386 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m  1,747,636 


Grand  Total  4,394,745  4,481,958 
WINSTON  SALEM,  N.  C. 
Journal  (Note)  .  .  929,706  . 

282,399  . 


Journal  & 
Sentinel-S 


•Tribune-S 

••Times-e 


586,215 

576,017 


1,547,415 

717,724 

568,179 


Grand  ToUl  3,091,333  2,963,702 


Grand  ToUl 


2,909,867  2,833,318 


Grand  ToUl  ..  1,212,106  . 

NOTE:  The  Journal-m  and  Sentinel-e 
are  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition,  Journal-m.  is  shown. 


WORCF.STER,  MASS. 


SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 
Express-m  1,380,674  1,421,910 

tExpress  News-S  535,492  725,625 

News-e  1,525,964  1,525,246 

Light-e  1,542,694  1,544,146 

•Light-S  543,008  689,200 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  903,285  918,634 

Blade-e  1,648,321  1,534,366 

Blade-S  689,918  902,732 


Telegram-S 

Telegram-m 

Gazette-e 


411,713 

762,805 

1,000,506 


559,470 

786,679 

986,619 


Grand  ToUl  .  6,527,832  6,906,127 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAUF. 

Union-m  .  1,483,413  1,422,454 

liUnion-S  677,205  799,962 

Tribune-e  1,982,098  1,872,363 


Grand  ToUl  3,241,524  3,355,732 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  &  Mail-m  1,139,028  1,310,176 


Grand  ToUl  2,175,024  2.331.668 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


Telegram-e  .  1,808,406  2,052,517 

tTelegram-S  .  179,601  . 

SUr-e  2,081,461  2,351,893 

SUr-w  60,323  58,629 


Vindicator 
Telegram-e 
I  Vindicator 
Telegram-S 


1,338,044  1,211.903 

670.818  678,937 


Grand  ToUl 


2,008,862  1,890,840 


Grand  ToUl  .  4,142,716  4,094,779 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Cbronicle-m  .  983,389  924,771 

tChronicle-S  .  .  469,176  566,426 

Examiner-m  .  . .  1,621,953  1,518,916 

•Examiner-S  _  773,651  969,676 

Call-Bulletin-e  682,666  613,047 

News-e  703,106  666,768 


Grand  Total  5,268,709  5,773,215 
NOTE :  Telegram-e 
1957 — 1,808,406  includes  44,557  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 


ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 


Grand  ToUl  .  5,233,940  6,239,503 

NOTE:  Chronicle-m 

1957—983,389  Unes  includes  26,679 
lines  part-run  advertising. 

1956— 924,771  lines  includes  27.405 
lines  part-run  advertising. 

Chronicle-S 

1957 —  469,175  lines  includes  23,922 
lines  part-run  advertising. 


Evening  Times-e  .  977,696  962,829 

••Times 

Advertiser-S  295,806  340,664 

Trentonian-m  654,556  724,316 


Grand  ToUl  1,928.068  2,027,809 
TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (NoU)  .  850.951  835,688 

NOTE :  Record-m  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times-Record-e.  Linage 
of  one  edition,  Record-m,  is  given. 


1957 

1956 

American-News-e 

American-News-S 

367,812 

102,144 

304,682 

138,054 

Grand  Total 

459,956 

442,736 

ABILENE,  TEX. 

Reporter-N  ews-m 
ReporUr-News-e 
Reporter-N  ews-S 

772,212 

809,466 

232,638 

720,286 

736,288 

340,592 

Grand  ToUl 

1,814,316 

1,797,166 

Grand  Total 

1,080,212 

1,137,808 

BIG  SPRING.  TEX. 

Horald-e 

371.056 

381,066 

H.rald-S 

150,822 

202,112 

Grand  Total 

521,878 

583,178 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m 

769,250 

712,070 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Repository-e  .  . 

1,601,992 

1,447,236 

Repository-S 

614.572 

686,210 

Grand  ToUl 

2,216,564 

2,133,446 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN- 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 

Southern 

lllinoisian-e 

396,004 

454,790 

Southern 

Illinoisian-S 

46,956 

59,360 

Grand  Total 

442,960 

514.160 

CASPER,  WYO. 

T  ribune-Herald-e 

387,744 

415.282 

SUr-m  . 

277,732 

244,846 

Tribune-Herald  & 

SUr-S  . 

107,912 

99,498 

Grand  ToUl 

773,388 

759,626 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA. 

ILL. 

Courier-e  . 

608.230 

599,492 

Courier-S  . 

178,178 

227,500 

Grand  ToUl 

786,408 

826,962 

CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO 

Gazette-e  . 

649,435 

640,755 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Caller-m  . 

1,344,532 

1,219,120 

Times-e  . 

1,352,344 

1,237,320 

Caller-Times-S 

275,676 

362,866 

Grand  ToUl 

.  2,972,452 

2,819,306 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e  ........ 

985,236 

963,522 

Democrat-S 

274,512 

272,944 

Democrat-d 

681.800 

778,274 

Grand  ToUl 

1,941.548 

2.014,740 

DAYTONA 

BEACH. FLA. 

News-e 

698,943 

682,120 

News-Journal-S 

166,977 

214,256 

Journal-m  . 

694.404 

569,100 

Grand  ToUl 

1,559,324 

1.365,476 

DECATUR,  ILL. 

Herald  & 

Review-me 

938,364 

880,124 

Herald  & 

Review-S  .  . 

329,224 

397,768 

Grand  ToUl 

1,267,688 

1,277,892 

DENISON.  TEX. 

Herald-e  . 

356,194 

318,682 

Herald-S  . 

.  106,644 

143,332 

Grand  ToUl 

460,838 

462,014 

EAST  ST. 

LOUIS,  ILL. 

Journal-e  . 

456,235 

471.408 

Journal-S  . 

210,638 

281.226 

Grand  ToUl 

666,773 

752.633 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  1 

D. 

Herald-meS  .... 

548,274 

575,543 

GREEN 

BAY.  WIS. 

P  r  ess -Ga  z  ette-e 

1,129.968 

1,115,548 

GREENVILLE,  TEX. 

Banner-e  .  . 

260,131 

206.759 

Banner-S  . 

63,261 

108,472 
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Grand  ToUl 


31.3,392 
GREENWICH.  CONN 
Times-e  .  465,738 


315,231 


Gra 

Heral 


Journ 

News. 

News- 


EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  August 


483,910  ■  Gra 

31,  1957  I  ED] 


56 


HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 


PINK  BLUFF.  ARK. 


1957 

1936 

1957 

1936 

Advertise  r-e 

Herald  Dispatch-m 
•Herald 

Advertiser-S 

889,997 

896,917 

940,751 

948.339 

Commerciul-e 

••Commercial-S 

.  463,876 

107,366 

482,790 

165,620 

307,524 

372,253 

Grand  Total  571.242 

••Does  not  include  26,684 
FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

648.410 

lines 

Grand  Total 

2,093,438 

2,261,343 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
38,600  lines  (1957)  ;  44.170  lines 

(1956).  COMIC  WEEKLY  9.145 
lines  (1957):  8.490  lines  (1956). 
HYANNIS.  MASS. 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times-e  558,894  507,472 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 
'Tribune-Democrat-d  935,886  802,830 

KENNEWICK-PASCO- 
RICHLAND,  WASH. 


POTTSTOWN,  PA. 
Mercury-m  735,560 

RAPID  CITY,  N.  D. 
Journal-e  508,956 

Journal-S  .  .  145.782 


Grand  Total  654,738 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

986.314 


Tri-City  Hcrald-e 
Tri-City  Herald-S 


488,075 

90,125»* 


439,894 

96.747 


Star-m 

Register- 

Republic-e 

Star-S 


Grand  Total  578,200  536,641 

••Does  not  include  FAMILY 
WEEKLY. 

LINCOLN.  NEB. 

Star-m  772.394  780,990 

Journal-e  793,212  757,288 

Journal  &  SUr-S  186,326  238,140 


Grand  Total 


1,462,384 

413,112 


2,861,810  2,928,492 


793,590 


499,338 

177,604 


998,872 


1,427.258 

502,362 


ROCK  ISLAND  (See  Moline) 
SALISBURY,  N.  C. 

Post-e  483,644  489,328 

Post-S  .  157.934  215,712 


Grand  Total  1,751,932  1,776,418 

MADISON.  WIS. 


Capital  Times-e 
Wis.  State 
Journal-m 
Wis.  State 
Journal-S 


942,557  902,860 


Grand  Total  641,578  705,040 

SAN  ANGELO.  TEX. 

Times-m  .  591,598  542,548 

Standard-e  602,112  547,372 

Standard-Times-S  194.558  288,680 


PORT  ARTHUR.  ONT. 

1957  1956 

News  Chronicle-e  861,121  709,827 

PRINCE  ALBERT,  SASK. 

Herald-e  .  369,868  304,993 

QUEBEC  CITY.  QUE. 

Chronicle- 

Telegraph-e  301,669  325,448 

Le  Soleil  &  L'Evenement- 
Journal-e  1,445,927  1,507,043 

SARNIA.  ONT. 

Observer-e  .  682,979  704,793 

SUDBURY.  ONT. 

S.ar-e  759,555  19,308 

TIMMINS,  ONT. 

Press-e  399,247  501,568 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

JSun-e  2,177,882  .1,051.924 

Province-m  1,246,079  1,431.992 

{Includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE 
67.564  lines  (1957);  70,560  lines 

(1956). 

WELLAND.  ONT. 

Tribune-e  .  590,610  595,356 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Tribune-e  .  978,148  1,000.519 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 
Sentinel-Review-e  467,096  496,818 


966,273 

321,4331 


919,149 

402,171 


ADVERTISING  LINAGE 
SERVICE 


).120 

7,320 

2,866 


3,522 

2,944 

8,274 

4,740 


12,120 

14,256 

19,100 

65,476 


80,124 

97,768 

77.892 


118,682 

143,332 


162.014 


171,408 

281,225 


752,633 


575.543 


116,548 


Grand  Total  2,230,263  2.224,180 
iincludes  36,904  lines  PARADE. 
MARSHALL.  TEX. 


Grand  ToUl  1,388,268  1,378.510 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D'. 
Argus-Leader-e  697,184 

Argus-Leader-S  177,380 


644,238 

214,494 


Newd-MessenKer*e 

345,254 

389,844 

News-Messen^er^S 

140,588 

203,952 

Grand  Total 

485,842 

593,796 

MOLINE-ROCK 

ISLAND', 

ILL. 

Argus-e 

884,352 

841,512 

Dispatch-e 

937,020 

893,240 

Grand  Total 

1,821.372 

1,734,852 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Advertiser-m 

842,030 

919,534 

Advertiser-S 

285,502 

379,204 

Journal-e 

863,296 

945,476 

Grand  Total 

1,990,828 

2,244,214 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard^T  imes-e 
fStandard* 

827,288 

760,354 

Times-S  . 

199,962 

268,303 

Grand  Total 

1,027,250 

1.028.657 

iincludes  PARADE  36,904  lines 
(1957);  45,087  lines  (1956). 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Times-Herald-e 

690,568 

701,653 

OGDEN 

UTAH 

Standard- 

Examiner-e 

Standard- 

675,368 

625,530 

Examiner-S 

156,204 

199,110 

Grand  Total 

831,572 

824,640 

( Above  recap 

does  not 

include 

FAMILY  WEEKLY.) 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN, 

PA. 

446,911 

338,416 

430,682 

275,300 

j  Xews-Herald-e 

i  Grand  Total 

786,327 

705,982 

Grand  Total 


News-e 

News-S 


774,564 

858,732 

1.  TEX. 

175,084 

217,672 

81,914 

132,874 

1936 

681,216 

261,335 


942,551 

com- 


ORLANDO,  FLA. 
Sentinel-m  1,248,380 

1,216,886 

Sentinel-Star-S  614.264** 


1.256,562 

1,268,064 

481,068 


Grand  Total  3,078,530  3,004,694 

NOTE :  Totals  include  part-time  ad¬ 
vertising  334,166  lines  (1967); 

178,458  lines  (1956). 

••Does  not  include  FAMILY 
WEEKLY. 

PARIS.  TEX. 

.  328,440 

"**s-S  109,936 


298,830 

158,615 


Grand  Total  488.376  457,446 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON.  N.  J. 


206  759  i  ‘**™''l-News-e  916,745 

-  PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

JJoumal-m  .  889,644 

News-JouiTial-S 

News-e 


108,472 

315,231 


483,910 

.  1957 


Grand  Total  256,998  350,546 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram-e  .  659,748  495,264 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  1,018.640  909,244 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

News- 

Journal-meS  1.293,221  1,366,273 

CANADA 

CALGARY.  ALTA. 

Hersld-e  1,352,374  1,317,802 

CHARLOTTETOWN.  P.E.I. 
Giiardian-m  417,044  468,311 

CHATHAM.  ONT. 

News-<'  529,690  577,220 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-e  1,573.510  1,410.859 

GALT.  ONT. 

Reporter-e  532,609  591.243 

GUELPH,  ONT. 

Mercury-e  .  .  581,924  611,567 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Sp«-eUtor-e  1,860,794  1,849,879 

KIRKLAND  LAKE,  ONT. 
Northern  News-e  262,157  263,710 

MEDICINE  HAT.  ALTA. 

News-e  444,941  422,571 

MOOSE  JAW.  SASK. 

Times  Herald-e  394.350  412,457 

NANAIMO.  B.  C. 

Free  Press-e  443,970  445,740 

NORTH  BAY.  ONT. 

Daily  Nugget-e  561,836  542.270 

ORILLIA.  ONT. 

Packet  &  Times-e  259,913  272.905 

OSHAWA,  ONT. 

Times-Gazette-e  717,285  582,833 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

{Citizen-e  1,359,596 


AUGUSTA.  GA. 

1957 

Chronicle-m  (Note)  691,603 
IChronicle-S  ...  176,362 


Grand  Total  .  867,965 

NOTE:  Chronicle-m  sold 
bination  with  Herald-e. 

Iincludes  PARADE  35,373  lines 
(1957);  45,569  lines  (1956). 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 
Telegraph-m 

(Note)  .  422,706 

•“Telegraiih-e  .  .  153,073 


395,063 

187,461 


©Mtuarg 

Harry  L.  Dadmun,  88,  for¬ 
mer  sports  writer  for  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  the 
defunct  Worcester  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  Boston  (Mass.)  Her¬ 
ald,  Traveler  and  Globe;  August 
18  in  a  convalescent  home. 


Earl  R.  Waugh,  64,  night 
city  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press  and  a  veteran  of 
50  years  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness;  August  18. 


Addison  F,  M.  Talbott,  74, 
retired  Western  New  York 
editor  and  columnist  for  the 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express; 
Aug.  19  in  Boulder,  Colo.  He 
retired  in  1947  after  41  years 
as  a  newsman.  He  was  the 
author  of  “Pack  Jack  Trail” 
an  outdoor  adventure  for  boys. 
*  *  * 

Maurice  J.  Meiresonne,  41, 
with  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  for  several  years  and 
formerly  state  editor,  Daven¬ 
port  (la.)  Daily  Times,  of  a 
heart  ailment;  Aug.  18. 


Grand  Total  676,779  582,624 

NOTE:  Telegraph-m  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Sunset  News-e. 
••Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
26,824  lines  (1957)  ;  16.996  lines 
(1956). 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m  . .  763,364  803,222 

•State-S  .  319,719  409,531 

Record-m  .  667,231  668,646 

Grand  Total  1,750,304  1,871,399 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
39,039  lines  (1(57);  44,577  lines 
(1966). 

HAVERHILL  MASS. 

Gazette-e  .  640,120  477,188 

JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 
Post-Journal-e  794.141  798.024 

LEVITTOWN,  PA. 

Times-e  (Note)  682.479  524.006 

NOTE:  Sold  in  combination  with 
Bristol  (Courier. 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  616,705  612,584 

World-9  203,361  274.680 

News-Star-e  .  618,799  612,904 

Grand  Total  ..  1,438,866  1,600,168 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

Call-m  .  837,016  812,590 

News-e  .  1,026,300  904,492 

Grand  ToUl  ..  1,862,316  1,717,082 

SALEM.  ORE. 

Capital  Journal-e.  822.168 

Oregon 

Statesman-m  707,131 

Oregon 

Statesman-S  136,767 


Grand  Total  ...  1,666,066 
SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  490,684 

IScrantonian-S  246,069 


873,383 

694,025 

207.625 

1,774.9.33 


469.258 

337,883 


260,372 

631,498 


811,366 

336,618 

676,050 


{Includes  WEEKEND 
and  Comic  Section. 


1,41.3,296 
MAGAZINE 


Grand  Total  .  736,763  807.141 

{Includes  PARADE  36.223  lines 
(1967);  46,669  lines  (1966). 
WILKES  BARRE,  PA. 


PEMBROKE.  ONT. 

Observer-e  .  172,086 

Began  as  daily  April  22,  1957. 


Grand  Total  1.781.614  1.722,924 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  August  31,  1957 


Record-m  . . . . 
Times- Leader-e 
Independent-S 

Grand  Total 


534.281 

794.137 

326.067 


630.807 

860,668 

393,094 


1,653,476  1.874.569 


Willard  Crosby,  52,  copy 
editor  on  the  New  York  Times 
and  former  associate  editor  of 
Collier’s  magazine,  of  cancer 
after  a  short  illness;  August 
24.  He  also  was  managing 
editor  of  Argosy  magazine,  1943 
to  1949,  and  worked  for  the 
Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald-States¬ 
man,  Port  Chester  (N.Y.)  Item, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Post,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-'Dispatch, 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press, 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Press. 


Arthur  E.  Swanson,  59,  out¬ 
doors  editor  of  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  American;  Aug.  25,  while 
working  on  his  farm.  He  had 
been  with  the  American  for  30 
years. 

*  «  * 

David  M.  Gilbert  Jr.,  81, 
former  managing  editor,  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Patriot.  He  died 
the  day  before  he  was  to  retire 
as  an  employe  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  At  CIA  he 
assisted  in  preparing  digests 
and  summaries  of  world-wide 
reports  for  the  President. 

«  *  * 

Robert  B.  Vale,  85,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Daily  News;  Aug.  24.  He 
left  the  News  in  1943  to  become 
public  relations  director  of  the 
Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  retired  four  years  ago. 
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ITU  to  Seek  Funds; 
Unitypo  Is  Continued 


iiiiiniiiiiiiiii 


miiiiii 


Two  propositions  to  restore 
the  financial  strength  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
will  be  submitted  to  the  100,000 
printer  and  mailer  membership 
in  the  Fall. 

No  opposition  voice  being 
heard,  President  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph  declared  that  two  assess¬ 
ment  measures  had  been  passed 
unanimously  at  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  ITU  convention  Aug. 
23  in  New  York. 


has  been  the  establishment  since 
1950  of  newspapers  in  about  15 
places.  Most  of  these  have  been 
abandoned  in  the  last  few  years 
because  ITU  members  have  re¬ 
peatedly  voted  down  money 
propositions. 


Trentonian  Hailed 


$500,000  Fund 


One  proposal,  similar  to  a 
proposition  which  the  member¬ 
ship  turned  down  a  few  months 
ago,  would  establish  a  Strike 
Benefit  Fund  of  $500,000  by  a 
1%  assessment  on  total  earn¬ 
ings  of  members.  The  money 
thus  raised  could  be  spent  for 
thi-ee  situations:  strikes,  lock¬ 
outs,  loss  of  work  due  to  a 
shutdown  caused  by  another 


union. 

The  second  proposal  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  per  capita  tax  from 
$1  to  $1.50  a  month  and  give  an 
additional  10c  a  month  to  the 
Union  Printers  Home  Fund. 

The  convention  authorized  the 
ITU  officers  to  continue  the  de¬ 
fense  policy  as  enunciated  in 
1947  and  withhold  the  required 
affidavits  for  compliance  with 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law.  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  reiterated  his  belief  that 
the  union  can  protect  its  in¬ 
terests  much  better  by  itself 
than  by  allowing  locals  to  I’e- 
sort  to  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  processes. 


Report  on  Projects 


‘Most  Effective  Weapon’ 


Unitypo  operations  also  may 
be  pursued  by  the  Executive 
Council,  the  convention  voting 
by  a  large  majority  against  a 
plan  offered  by  Mr.  Randolph’s 
political  foes  to  scuttle  the 
newspaper  -  financing  program 
and  otherwise  hamstring  it  by 
forcing  full  disclosure  of  its  in¬ 
vestments,  etc. 

Mr.  Randolph  declared  Uni¬ 
typo’s  intimate  »financial  details 
“are  none  of  the  public’s  busi¬ 
ness.”  A  Defense  Committee  re¬ 
port  adopted  by  a  vote  of  315  to 
63  declared  Unitypo  “has  been 
the  most  effective  weapon  de¬ 
vised  to  help  local  unions  in 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  monopoly 
newspaper  cities.” 

Working  as  a  subsidiary  cor¬ 
poration  of  ITU,  Unitypo,  Inc. 
has  been  functioning  as  a  de¬ 
fense  arm  for  a  dozen  years  but 
its  most  spectacular  business 


Outsmarted,  Randolph  Says  So  j 


The  establishment  of  the 
Trentonian,  a  morning  tabloid, 
to  compete  with  the  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Times  was  hailed  in  the 
convention  as  the  most  out¬ 
standing  sample  of  Unitypo  suc¬ 
cess.  The  paper  has  been  under 
private  ownership  for  several 
years.  Copies  of  a  recent  48- 
page  issue  was  distributed  to 
delegates. 

The  fact  that  Unitypo,  Inc. 
had  a  complete  newspaper  plant 
ready  to  move  into  Lima,  Ohio, 
recently  when  local  interests  de¬ 
cided  to  set  up  the  Lima  Citizen 
in  opposition  to  the  Hoiles  news¬ 
paper,  the  Lima  News,  was 
mentioned  as  an  achievement 
of  the  Randolph  program. 

Critics  of  Unitypo  w'ere  loud¬ 
est  in  their  denunciation  of  the 
program  on  the  basis  that  La¬ 
bor’s  Daily,  one  of  its  publica¬ 
tions  intended  for  all  unionists, 
doesn’t  get  any  advertising.  Mr. 
Randolph  explained  that  the 
cost  of  obtaining  advertising 
w’ould  make  it  unprofitable  to 
publish  advertising. 


Woodruff  Randolph,  who 
prides  himself  on  being  a 
deft  parliamentarian,  con¬ 
ceded  that  he  had  been  “out¬ 
smarted”  in  the  closing  mo¬ 
ments  of  the  99th  convention 
of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

It  happened  this  way:  The 
clerk  was  reading  the  final 
report  of  the  committee 
chairmen  and  came  to  an 
appended  section,  the  first 
words  of  which  indicated 
there  w'ould  be  praise  of  Mr. 
Randolph’s  leadership.  (Al¬ 
though  he  had  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  to  re¬ 
tire  next  July  he  had  barred 
any  references  to  his  action 
in  convention  discussions.) 

Mr.  Randolph  stopped  the 
clerk  and  ruled  the  matter 
out  of  order.  An  appeal  was 
taken  from  the  floor  and  he 


ment  used  for  a  time  for  a  local 
daily  and  then  a  shoppei’s’ 
guide. 


Plants  Kept  Intact 


The  Defense  Committee  gave 
this  rundown  on  the  status  of 
Unitypo: 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Daily  News- 
Digest — from  January  1950  to 
April  1954 ;  plant  leased  to  com¬ 
pany  publishing  a  radio  -  TV 
magazine. 

Meriden  (Conn.)  Daily  News- 
Digest — September  1951  to  April 
19.54 ;  plant  sold  to  a  New  Jersey 
publisher  of  weeklies  whose 
equipment  was  ruined  by  fire. 

Monroe  (La.)  Daily  News- 
Digest —  1951-May  19.54;  plant 
kept  intact  for  lease  or  sale. 

Charleston  (W.Va.)  Daily 
Neivs-Digest  and  Labor’s  Daily 
—  until  December  1955;  plant 
leased  to  Lima  Citizen. 


Oklahoma  City  Labor’s  Daily 
— printed  for  13  months  in  a 
local  plant  not  owned  by  Uni¬ 
typo. 

Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Free 
Press  —  land,  building,  machin¬ 
ery  and  stock  are  owned  by 
Unitypo,  Inc.  The  operating 
deficit  is  paid  through  ITU  spe¬ 
cial  assistance.  Paper  sold 
several  years  ago,  taken  back 
by  the  union  in  September  1955. 


held  that  the  vote  sustained  | 
his  original  ruling  although  I 
the  voices  to  overrule  the  | 
chair  were  much  stronger  | 
than  those  to  sustain.  1 

Mr.  Randolph  beamed  and  | 
went  on  with  the  business  in  | 
hand.  He  called  on  Secre-  | 
tary-Ti’easurer  Don  F.  Hurd  | 
to  make  announcements  and  1 
Mr.  Hurd  read  into  the  con-  | 
vention  record  the  committee  | 
chairmen’s  glowing  appraisal  | 
of  the  union’s  president  these  | 
past  13  years.  | 

Mr.  Randolph  appeared  | 
pleasantly  surprised  and  | 
said:  i 


Springfield  (Mo.)  Daily  News- 
Digest — 1951  to  March  1954; 
union  called  off  strike;  plant 
leased  to  shoppers’  guide  for 
year;  now  held  intact. 

Quint  City  LaboPs  Daily  — 
plant  at  Bettendorf,  Iowa, 
printing  and  publishing  national 
editon  of  Labor’s  Daily;  equip- 


“When  I  can  be  outsmarted  | 
like  this  I  guess  this  ought  | 
to  be  my  last  convention.”  | 
He  received  a  standing  | 
ovation  by  the  400-odd  dele-  | 
gates.  I 


llllllllllllll 
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to  Western  Colorado  Publishing  ■- 


Hamilton  (Ont.)  News — plant 
and  tri-weekly  newspaper  sold 
in  July  1954  to  Peller  Publish¬ 
ing  Company;  daily  newspaper 
operation  suspended  February 
1956;  plant  re-purchased  by 
Unitypo  and  held  intact. 

Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Sun — Daily 
paper  published  about  10  years; 
land,  building,  equipment  owned 
by  Unitypo,  which  also  holds 
majority  stock  interest  in  pub¬ 
lishing  company;  small  operat¬ 
ing  deficit. 

Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun  — 
paper  sold  to  Hank  Greenspun 
who  is  fighting  $190,000  libel 
judgment;  “interests  of  the 
union  protected  against  any 
eventuality.”  Here,  too,  the 
union  printers  are  encountering 
some  difficulty  in  negotiating  a 
contract. 


Co.  which  plans  to  convert  ; 
Morning  Sun  into  a  daily.  i 

Lorain,  Ohio  —  building  ac-  j 
quired  for  newspaper  but  never  * 
used;  now  leased  to  local  busi¬ 
ness. 

Englewood,  N.J.  —  building 
used  as  wai'ehouse  for  Unitypo 
equipment  to  be  sold. 

The  committee  reported  that 
all  sales  of  plants  and  equip¬ 
ment  have  been  made  at  book 
value  or  higher.  It  was  claimed 
that  over  $15  million  in  revenue 
had  been  taken  from  non-union 


papers. 


Ruling  Against  Paper 


Sold  Above  Book  Value 

Jliami  (Fla.)  Journals — three 
weeklies  published  in  Unitypo 
plant ;  deficits  being  steadily  re- 


Washington 
An  NLRB  Trial  Examiner 
has  recommended  that  the  Ho¬ 
nolulu  (T.H.)  Star-Bulletin  be 
held  in  violation  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  for  discharging 
two  printers  and  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  their  reinstatement 
be  required.  The  ITU  contract 
contains  no  union  security 
clause. 
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duced;  advertising  revenue  for  I 
one  year  exceeded  $200,000. 

Columbia  Basin  News,  Kenne- 
wick-Pasco,  Wash. — plant  leased 
to  publishing  company  which  is 
a  defendant  in  multi  -  million 
dollar  anti-trust  suit  brought  by 
rival  Tri-City  Herald. 

Somerville,  N.J.  —  equipment 
used  for  daily  which  has  been  j 
suspended  repossessed  by  Uni¬ 
typo. 

Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  — 
equipment  from  Somerville  used 
to  establish  weekly  Record;  sold  ^ 
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Editors  Call 
For  Repeal  of 
Youth  Court 

Utica,  N.Y. 
The  New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  which 
led  the  successful  fight  for  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  state’s  Youth 
Court  Act  until  April  1, 1958,  re¬ 
affirmed  its  demand  for  outright 
repeal  of  the  Act  at  its  summer 
meeting  here  Aug.  26-27. 

One  of  five  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  session  calls  again  for 
repeal  of  the  law  which  would 
impose  secrecy  in  all  criminal 
cases  involving  persons  up  to 
the  age  of  21. 

The  new  resolution  points  out 
that  juvenile  crime  is  increas¬ 
ing  and  that  full  information 
must  be  available  to  the  public 
to  effectively  combat  the  rise 
in  the  crime  rate. 

Friend  of  Free  Press 

Assemblyman  Malcolm  Wilson 
(R  -  Westchester)  who  carried 
the  ball  for  the  editors  and 
other  organized  groups  in  get¬ 
ting  the  Legislature  to  postpone 
implementation  of  the  law,  was 
presented  the  Society’s  second 
annual  Friends  of  the  Free 
Press  Award. 

The  award,  honoring  the 
memory  of  John  Peter  Zenger, 
was  presented  by  Benjamin  H. 
Carroll,  White  Plains  Reporter- 
Dispatch,  chairman  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  Right  to  Know  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Mr.  Wilson  lashed  out  at  the 
“fuzzy”  thinkers  who  think  they 
can  eliminate  crime  by  “coddl¬ 
ing”  criminals  under  the  age 
of  21. 

Thomas  J.  Berrigan,  editor  of 
the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Society, 
succeeding  Charles  A.  King  III, 
Vtiea  -  Observer  Dispatch  man- 
2^8ing  editor. 

Norman  R.  Baker,  editor  of 
the  Rockland  County  Journal- 
News,  Nyack,  was  elected  vice- 
president.  The  new  secretary- 
treasurer  is  Raymond  B.  O’Neill, 
national  news  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times. 


Access  to  Records 
Other  resolutions: 

1.  Called  for  joint  action  by 
the  Legislature  and  the  State 
Board  of  Social  Welfare  to 
amend  Section  136  of  the  Social 
Welfare  Law  to  allow  news¬ 
papers  and  other  communication 
media  to  examine  welfare  office 
•words,  providing  names  and 
addresses  of  applying  for  public 


NEW  PRESIDENT  of  the  New 
Editors,  Thornes  J.  Berriqen,  left. 
Charles  A.  Kinq  III.  In  center 

assistance  are  not  published  un¬ 
less  such  persons  are  formally 
charged  with  violation  of  the 
Social  Welfare  Law. 

2.  Proclaimed  the  need  for 
legislation  requiring  that  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  government  hold 
their  meetings  in  public  and 
maintain  records  open  to  the 
public. 

3.  Urged  proper  authorities 
of  the  Assembly  to  institute  a 
system  of  making  and  main¬ 
taining  permanent  records  of 
its  proceedings  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  as  the  State  Senate  has 
done. 

A  visit  to  Griffiss  Air  Force 
Base  at  Rome,  where  the  editors 
and  their  guests  dined  at  the 
officers’  mess  and  then  witnessed 
a  “scramble”  alert  operation, 
was  a  feature  of  the  program. 


Worldwide  Bids  Sought 
for  Bankrupt  Daily 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Sale  of  the  assets  of  the 
bankrupt  Polish  language  news¬ 
paper,  Everybody’s  Daily  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  will  receive  the  wid¬ 
est  possible  advertising.  Auc¬ 
tioneer  Matthew  J.  Anderson 
said  that  advertisements  would 
be  placed  throughout  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  South  America 
and  possibly  some  other  foreign 
countries. 

The  company  is  being  man¬ 
aged  by  trustee  George  P.  Bates 
with  36  of  the  original  168  em¬ 
ployes  still  on  the  payroll.  Mr. 
Bates  confirmed  that  the  final 
week’s  pay  for  all  168  workers 
had  been  held  up  and  the  em¬ 
ployes  informed  that  they  should 
file  preferred  claims. 

Bankruptcy  Referee  James  R. 
Privitera,  who  said  the  weekly 
payroll  was  about  $12,000  to 
$15,000,  explained  that  the 
holdback  was  necessary  to  give 
the  trustee  working  capital. 


Argentine 
Board  Seizes 
El  Mundo 

By  Peter  Bostock 

Buenos  Aires 
Departing  from  its  avowed 
intention  of  freeing  the  press 
from  State  control,  Argentina’s 
Provisional  government  last 
week  fired  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  took  control  of  the 
daily  El  Mundo. 

The  move  gave  the  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  one  of  Argen¬ 
tina’s  biggest  publishing  houses. 
Editorial  Haynes,  owners  of 
the  newspaper  and  a  string  of 
magazines.  By  a  decree,  the 
Methods  of  obtaining  better  government’s  National  Wealth 

Recuperation  Board  appointed 
Sr.  Jose  P.  Barreiro  as  govern¬ 
ment  inspector. 

Earlier,  the  Recuperation 
Board’s  request  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  resign  produced  a  flood  of 


York  State  Society  of  Newspaper 
is  conqratulated  by  his  predecessor, 
is  Norman  R.  Baker,  vicepresident. 

CMs  and  PMs  Meet 
[n  Maine  Seminar 

Rockland,  Me. 


coordination  among  newspaper 
promotion  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments  will  be  discussed  in 
a  seminar  highlighting  sessions 
of  two  conventions  at  the 
Samoset  Hotel  here  Sept.  9-11. 


The  seminar  will  be  a  joint  protests  from  minority  share¬ 


holders.  When  the  directors  re¬ 
fused  to  resign  they  were 


meeting  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association’s 
eastern  region  convention  and  dismissed, 
the  New  England  Circulation  The  Recuperation 
Managers’  mid-summer  session. 

Hilding  C.  Peterson,  circula- 


Board 

holds  51%  of  the  shares  and 
the  rest  belong  to  a  group 


tion  manager  of  the  Worcester  of  predominantly  Anglo-Argen- 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette,  will  tines. 


be  moderator.  Fred  N.  Lowe, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press, 
and  Richard  Henderson,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  promotion  managers. 
For  the  circulation  managers 
will  be  Samuel  C.  Rosoff, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  and 
Frank  J.  Heinrich,  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free-Press. 


The  controlling  block  of 
shares  held  by  the  Board  be¬ 
longed  to  the  late  Miguel  Mir¬ 
anda,  economic  czar  of  ex¬ 
dictator  Juan  D.  Peron. 


Test  of  Ownership 

Under  the  threat  of  stran¬ 
gling  El  Mundo’s  newsprint 
supply,  Peron  forced  Haynes 
to  sell  the  block  of  shares  to 
Miranda.  When  the  Provisional 
Government  took  over  from 
Peron,  the  majority  block  was 
“interdicted”  by  the  Recupera¬ 
tion  Board.  However  Miranda’s 
heirs  are  claiming  title  to  the 
shares  and  the  matter  of  the 
validity  of  Miranda’s  owner¬ 
ship  is  up  for  decision  before 
the  courts. 

The  Board’s  decree  alleged 
the  board  of  directors  had 
failed  to  stop  the  continued 
operational  losses  of  El  Mundo 

1.  J  and  the  journals  of  the  Haynes 
Mr.  Sims  also  was  the  head 

Until  November  last  year 
Haynes  was  administered  by 
two-govemment  appointed  in¬ 
spectors  and  at  the  time  Bar¬ 
reiro  was  El  Mundo’s  editor. 

The  private  shareholders 
were  allowed  to  appoint  a  board 


James  Izlar  Sims, 
Publisher  at  15,  Dies 

Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Page  one  column  rules  were 
turned  on  the  Times  and  Demo¬ 
crat  of  Aug.  14  to  mourn  the 
death  of  James  Izlar  Sims, 
president  of  Sims  Publishing 
Co.  He  died  of  a  heart  ailment 
at  67. 


of  a  local  bank,  home-building 
concern,  radio  station  and  thea¬ 
tre  grroup.  He  took  over  man¬ 
agement  of  the  newspaper  at 
the  age  of  15,  after  his  father, 
who  founded  it  as  a  weekly, 
became  ill.  In  1936  Mr.  Sims 


expanded  the  paper  to  five-day  of  directors  which  replaced  the 
publication.  inspectors  on  Nov.  30,  1956. 
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SYNDICATES 


Herald  Trib  Syndicate 
To  Poll  World  Opinion 


By  James  L.  ColHngs 


rk  Herald  Trib-  Broadcasting  System,  and 
tion  with  Inter-  during  the  war  he  was  chief 
,rch  Associates,  of  surveys  in  the  European 
has  created  an  theater  for  the  Office  of  War 
interna-  Information  and  for  the  psy- 
tional  public  chological  warfare  division  of 
opinion  suiwey  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied 
involving  10,000  Expeditionary  Forces, 
interviewers  in  Past  president  of  the  Market 
28  countries  Research  Council  of  New  York 
and  territories.  and  of  the  American  Associa- 
The  first  pub-  tjon  for  Public  Opinion  Re- 

lication  of  re-  search,  Mr.  Wilson,  50,  is  a 

suits  of  the  graduate  of  the  University  of  Sterling  Spadea  said  she  is  tented,  neurotic,  tyrant” — his 

Herald  Tribune  Minnesota.  He  is  the  author  of  the  first  American  newspaper  adjectives  for  the  women  we 
as  two  books— “In  1936”  and  “In  reporter  given  military  ac-  love.  The  burning  verbiage  is 

7” _ and  many  articles  on  creditation  to  the  Algerian  from  the  author’s  book  of  the 

opinion  and  market  re.search.  Army  of  Liberation.  He  said  same  name.  The  British  an- 
Svlvan  M.  Barnet,  syndicate  her  admittance  into  rebel  terri-  thropologist  tears  American 
director,  said  an  international  tory  was  arranged  through  the  women  apart  from  ma.scai-a  to 
editorial  board  is  now  being  representative  to  the  United  silver  toenail  polish.  “You  will 
ranging  e.stablished.  It  wdll  be  composed  Nations  of  the  Algerian  Front  have  every  woman  in  your 
of  statesmen,  journalists,  edi-  hlational  Liberation.  tei  i  itoi  y  mad  at  the  author, 

tors,  publishers  and  business-  “She  w'as  required  to  suspend  the  syndicate  says  hopefully, 

men.  They  will  advise  on  the  filing  of  copy  and  photographs 

selection  of  poll  topics.  (Each  during  the  32  days  of  her  ISetVSpaper  Comics 
poll,  bv  the  way,  will  co.st  about  actual  travel  with  the  rebel  pi?  p,,*#, 

$25,000,  according  to  Mr.  underground  and  army,”  Sterl-  "  *  • 

Wilson.)  ing  explained,  “but  no  censor’-  “Around  the  World  With 

It  was  explained  that  each  ship  has  been  imposed  on  her  New'spaper  Comics”  will  be  the 
will  involve  1,000  to  material,  including  more  than  theme  of  a  new  public  relations 
interviews  in  each  of  100  dozen  photographs,  many  program  sponsored  by  the 
to  15  countries.  The  in-  in  color.  Incidentally,  some  of  Newspaper  Comics  Council, 
^ees  wdll  be  selected  on  the  pictures  are  pretty  rough —  Inc.,  New  York.  Monroe  B. 
asis  of  “scientifically-  sequences  of  executions  and  Scharff  &  Co.  has  been  selected 
probability  formulae,”  such — and  I  don’t  know  that  to  help  tell  the  story  of  news- 
it  on  each  question  10-  papers  w’ould  use  them.”  paper  comics  to  the  public  and 

interviews  will  take  Mrs.  Chapelle  is  the  lady  who  i^e  comics  industry. 

The  interviewer  s —  w’as  imprisoned  52  days  by  the  The  retention  of  the  Scharff 
1  in  reseai'ch — \vill  be  na-  Reds  last  year  while  making  organization  marks  the  Coun- 
of  the  country  being  pictures  for  Life  of  Hungarian  cil’s  first  continuing  public  re¬ 
refugees  escaping  into  Austria. 

These  countries  and  terri-  This  venture  was  easier.  This 
tories  will  be  covered:  Aus-  time  there  was  no  anti-West 
tralia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  feeling  expressed  against  her, 

Chile,  Columbia,  Cuba,  Den-  she  said, 
mark,  France,  Germany,  Great  fhe  way  she 
Britain,  Hawaii,  India,  Israel,  “ 
say  at  an  Overseas  Press  Club  jtaly,  Japan,  Mexico, 
press  conference:  lands,  Norway,  Panama,  Peru, 

“The  areas  of  opinion  that  Philippine  Islands,  Puerto  Rico, 
we  will  study  will  depend  on  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
what  questions  are  of  signifi-  Kingdom,  Uruguay  and  Vene- 
cance  at  the  time  we  take  our  zuela. 
polls.  They  will  be  keyed  as 
closely  as  possible  to  issues 
that  are  of  immediate  interna¬ 
tional  pertinence.”  A  poll  can 

be  completed  in  a  week  if  the  Spadea  Syndicate  to  do  eight  Syndicate  has  available 
event  warrants  a  hurry-up  job,  .  .  - 

he  said.  recent  month-long 

Mr.  Wilson  has  headed  IRA  from 

since  1948.  Previously  he  was  Algerian  conflict.  Sept.  8  is  the  on  the 
director  of  research,  Columbia  release  date. 


Dickey  Chapelle  with  some  Algerian  rebels. 


Wilson 

World-Poll, 
it  is  called,  will  be  on  Oct.  12,  193' 
Columbus  Day,  This  date  was 
chosen  because  it  is  the  anni- 
versaiy  of  the  New  World’s 
discovery. 

The  poll  material, 
from  the  effects  of  hydrogen 
bomb  tests  to  teenager  prob¬ 
lems,  will  be  run  w’eekly  in  the 
Tribune  and  distributed  to 
clients  here  and  abroad  by  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate.  (One  topic  out  of 
each  poll  will  be  released  every 
Sunday;  Saturday  for  papers 
with  no  Sunday  edition.) 

In  announcing  the  interna¬ 
tional  poll,  the  first  of  its  kind 
ever  set  up  by  a  private 
agency,  Ogden  R.  Reid,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Tribune, 
said: 

“More  and  more,  the  force 
of  public  opinion  is  making 
itself  felt  throughout  the 
world.  The  World-Poll  is  de¬ 
signed  to  fill  a  basic  need  for 
accurate  information  about  tbe 
opinions  that  shape  policy.” 

The  man  who  will  supervise 
the  surveys,  Elmo  C.  Wilson, 
president  of  IRA,  had  this  to 


lations  and  publicity  program 
in  behalf  of  newspaper  comics. 

According  to  Allen  Saunders, 
council  chairman,  plans  call  for 
a  one-week  international  ob- 
of  “Around  the  World 
Newspaper  Comics," 
translated  into  49 
foreign  languages  and  read  by 
millions  abroad  in  addition  to 


sums  it  up:  servance 
“People  who  had  been  shot  at  with 
Nether-  ^jth  made-in-U.S.A.  bullets  or  which  are 
bombed  by  made-in-U.S.A. 
rockets  flown  abroad  made-in- 

United  u,s.A.  aircraft  looked  out  for  100,000,000  people  here, 
this  made-in-U.S.A.  reporter 
as  everybody’s  little  sister.”  * 

War  Series  Postal  Rate  Boost 

Dickey  Chapelle,  writer-pho-  English  Version  qU  This  Sessio 

tographer,  has  been  signed  by  The  Register  and  Tribune 

now  a  Wasi 

illustrated  articles  based  on  her  real  hot  one:  Eric  John  Ding-  A  second  class  posts 
covei’age  wall’s  “The  American  Woman,”  increase,  involving  a  15 
the  rebel  side  of  the  a  provocative  nine-part  series  annually  for  four  ye 

‘frustrated,  dissatisfied,  shelved  for  this  session 
sex-obsessed,  resentful,  discon-  gress. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


This  Is  the  Japanese 
Version  of  Canon  35 


iington 
ge  ratt 
7o  boost 
sars,  is 
of  Con- 


By  James  L.  ('ollin»'s 

If  the  Girard  trial  is  any 
indication,  our  Canon  35  is 
open  house  compared  to  the 
cold  reception  accorded  camera¬ 
men  by  Japanese  courts. 

Hal  Blumenfeld,  editor, 
United  Press  Newspictures,  re¬ 
ceived  a  cable  from  Tokyo  this 
week  informing  him  of  the 
ffround  rules  photographers 
must  obsei've  during  the  G.I.’s 
legal  fight  against  a  charge  of 
manslaughter  in  Maebashi  dis¬ 
trict  court. 

According  to  the  report. 
Judge  Yuzo  Kawachi,  who’s 
presiding,  has  ruled  that  no 
pictures  can  be  made  in  the 
courtroom  or  even  in  the  court¬ 
house  while  the  trial  is  on. 

The  only  opportunity  the  27 
photographers  on  duty  have  to 
photograph  the  defendant  is 
when  he  enters  and  leaves  the 
court,  which  is  35  yards  away 
from  the  car  that  brings  him  to 
Maeba.shi  each  day  and  returns 
him  to  camp  at  night. 

Once  the  cameramen  have 
shot  Girard’s  arrival,  they  are 
herded  into  a  courthouse  annex. 
They  are  held  there  until  just 
before  he  is  ready  to  leave.  As 
a  further  precaution,  the  court¬ 
room  windows  are  closed  and 
curtains  are  drawn  to  prevent 
sneak  shots. 

Only  the  lucky  27,  who  wear 
armbands  issued  by  the  court, 
are  allowed  inside  the  court 
compound.  Correspondents  are 
regulated,  too.  They  aren’t 
permited  either  to  take  pictures 
or  make  sketches.  The  judge 
said  he  would  be  displeased 
with  any  drawings  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  made  from  memory  after 
the  newsmen  leave  the  court¬ 
room. 

What  happens  if  someone 
breaks  the  rules? 

Judge  Kawachi  has  an  an¬ 
swer.  He  has  indicated  that  the 
person  would  be  barred  from 
the  trial  and  probably  penal¬ 
ized. 

Reporters  covering  the  man¬ 
slaughter  trial  are  forbidden 
to  leave  the  courtroom  during 
the  sessions. 

Every  half  hour  a  bailiff  col¬ 
lects  long  hand  notes  from  the 
newsmen  inside  the  court  and 
bands  them  to  other  newsmen 
or  messengers  outside  the  court. 


Photographers'*  Ordeal 

Out  of  the  same  shop,  UPN, 
comes  a  background  piece  show¬ 
ing  how  difficult  it  can  be  from 
a  photographer’s  standpoint  to 
cover  segregation  issues  in  the 
South. 

A  note  from  a  North  Caro¬ 
lina  business  representative  of 
the  wire  service  said  that  a 
local  client  (a  TV  station)  had 
called  in  about  the  segregation 
setup  in  Old  Fort,  site  of  the 
first  test  case  on  the  subject 
in  the  state.  Schools  in  Old 
Fort  opened  there  Aug.  28,  and 
it  was  understood  that  Negro 
students  would  try  to  enter. 

One  of  the  station’s  photog¬ 
raphers  lives  in  Old  Fort.  He’s 
a  concerned  fellow,  this  pho¬ 
tographer,  according  to  the 
representative,  who  said  the 
cameraman  wants  no  part  of 
the  town  on  that  date. 

To  quote  the  representative, 
“He  (the  photographer)  says 
that  the  town  has  picked  out 
three  of  the  brawniest  citizens 
and  deputized  them  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  keeping  photog¬ 
raphers  away  from  the  scene. 

“The  whites  in  Old  Fort  say 
that  if  the  Negroes  try  to  enter 
the  school  ‘It’s  going  to  make 
Clinton,  Tenn.,  look  like  a 
picnic.’  In  case  the  Feds  try 
to  interfere,  they’re  going  to 
make  darn  sure  there  aren’t 
any  pictures  for  them  to  use. 

“The  photographer  living  in 
Old  Fort  refuses  even  to  get 
near  the  town  Aug.  28.  The 
station  will  not  send  its  other 
cameiaman  because  he’s  a  ‘little 
Kuy.’  ’’ 

At  this  writing,  UPN  is 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  by 
sending  in  a  still  photographer 
from  a  nearby  large  city.  He 
had  not  been  heard  from  by 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
28th. 

Ban  Protested 

The  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  and  the 
American  Society  of  Magazine 
Photogiaphers  have  protested 
the  State  Department’s  ban  on 
the  admission  of  photographers 
to  Red  China. 

A  joint  statement  declared: 
“Words  alone  are  not  enough 


A  PROMINENT  PHOTOGRAPHER  once  said  :  "I  don’t  like  acci¬ 
dents,  but  so  long  as  they  do  happen,  some  day  I  would  like  to  be  , 
on  hand  to  record  one  in  the  split-second  making."  Amateur  W.  W. 
Lumley  of  Sunnymead.  Calif.,  was  lucky  enough  to  do  just  that  with 
this  picture  of  an  aerotrain  plowing  into  a  car  in  Riverside,  Calif. 
The  photographer  was  close  by  making  traffic  scenes.  The  Riverside 
Press  and  Enterprise  made  the  picture  available  to  UPN. 


for  a  complete  and  accurate 
report  on  conditions  in  China 
today.  The  fact  that  corre¬ 
spondents  may  carry  cameras 
is  not  an  adequate  substitute 
for  the  presence  of  professional 
photo  journalists.  We  consider 
this  policy  drastic  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  this  modern  means 
of  informing  the  public.” 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Dulles,  Robert  K.  McCandless, 
chairman,  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  NPPA, 
said,  “It  is  inconceivable  in 
this  modern  day  and  age  that 
the  United  States  government 
would  discriminate  against 
modern  means  of  informing  the 
public.  .  .  .  Therefore,  we  re¬ 
spectfully  request  that  the 
State  Department  reconsider 
this  infringement  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  modern  press.” 

Joseph  Costa,  NPPA  board 
chairman,  has  written  New 
York  newspapers  urging  them 
to  editorialize  on  the  subject, 
pointing  out  that  in  Oct.,  1953, 
President  Eisenhower  hailed 
the  opening  of  the  first  Roches¬ 
ter  Photo  Conference  in  a  letter 
to  the  NPPA  with  these  words: 

“The  camera  reporter  makes 
a  major  contribution  toward 
greater  understanding  among 
the  people  of  all  nations.  Pic¬ 
torial  reportage  is  the  most 
universal  of  all  languages.  It 
is  an  indispensable  tool  of  free¬ 
dom  in  these  days  when  so 
many  people  are  oppressed  and 
personal  freedom  is  restricted 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.” 

Mr.  Costa  also  stressed  that 
Vice-President  Nixon  has  sev¬ 
eral  times  endorsed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  photojournalism, 
especially  at  the  association’s 
last  convention  in  Washington. 


Bang  Job 

Hewlett  Stith  of  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch  will  be 
very  cautious  the  next  time  he 
gets  near  a  radar  tracking 
unit.  He  was  on  assignment  at 
Camp  Pendleton  the  other  day. 
When  he  stopped  to  look  at  a 
gun  range  and  its  radar  units, 
he  suddenly  let  out  a  roar.  A 
radar  beam  was  the  cause  of 
his  pain.  It  had  exploded  a 
flashbulb  in  his  pocket.  He’s 
now  sporting  a  half-dollar  size 
blister. 


AP  Makes  Changes 
In  Foreign  Staff 

Appointment  of  John  Lager, 
news  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  at  Oslo,  as  chief 
of  bureau  is  announced  by 
Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Lager  will  have  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  operations  in 
Norway,  under  the  general  su¬ 
pervision  of  Chief  of  Bureau 
Tom  Reedy  at  Stockholm. 

Mr.  Lager,  33,  joined  AP  in 
1954  after  experience  on  Nor¬ 
wegian  publications.  He  holds 
an  M.A.  degree  in  political 
science. 

Douglas  W.  McKinley,  chief 
of  bureau  at  Istanbul,  will  add 
administrative  control  of  news¬ 
gathering  in  Israel  to  his  duties 
in  Turkey. 

Robert  B.  Tuckman,  who  had 
been  chief  of  bureau  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  when  tension  between  Is¬ 
rael  and  Egypt  was  high,  has 
returned  to  New  York. 

Eric  Gottgetrieu  continues  as 
-AP  correspondent  at  Jerusalem. 

Jurisdiction  over  Cyprus  has 
been  returned  to  John  Lloyd, 
chief  of  bureau  at  London. 
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Investment 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


ecutives  with  various  Dear 
newspapers,  listed  later  in  this 
story. 

Controller  of  the  firm  is  W. 
J.  Hemstead.  “Al”  Dear  and 
Mr.  Hemstead  take  turns  in 
periodically  visiting  the  news¬ 
papers  scattered  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  west  to  Illinois  and 
south  to  North  Carolina.  The 
firm  has  an  Investment  Depart¬ 
ment  and  a  management  Con¬ 
sultation  Department. 

Dear  Publication  &  Radio, 
Inc.  was  formed  in  1946.  Its 
first  investment  was  a  half  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Jersey  Journal  of 
Jersey  City,  sold  in  1951.  (The 
Journal’s  circulation  then  was 
about  50,000  and  circulation  of 
the  present  Dear  newspapers 
is  more  than  60,000).  The  firm 
had  radio  interests  for  a  couple 
years  and  may  resume  radio 
operations  in  the  future. 

Dear  Newspapers 

The  newspapers  which  are 
under  Dear  management  are: 

The  Wheaton  (Ill.)  Daily 
Journal,  of  which  Ralph  C. 
Dear  is  business  manager  and 
William  E.  Scrivo  is  managing 
editor. 

The  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Advance,  of  which  David 
R.  Dear  is  treasurer  and  cir¬ 
culation  manager;  G.  Norman 
Benjamin  is  business  manager; 
and  Fred  C.  Haney  is  manag¬ 
ing  editor’. 

The  Gallipolis  (Ohio)  Trib¬ 
une  (daily)  and  Gallia  Times 
(Saturdays),  of  which  Robert 
L.  Meyers  is  business  manager 
and  Brian  McNamara  is  editor. 

The  New  Kensington  (Pa.) 
Daily  Dispatch,  of  which  Gerald 
A.  Coy  is  business  manager; 
William  Ahlstrom  is  managing 
editor,  and  Walter  M.  Dear  II 
is  secretary  and  reporter. 


The  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
News  (Sundays),  of  which 
Frederick  W.  Enright  is  pub¬ 
lisher  and  Jacob  Finkle  is 
editor. 

The  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat 
(evening)  and  Sedalia  Capital 
(morning),  of  which  K.  V. 
Love  is  business  manager  and 
George  Scruton  is  editor. 

The  Huntingburg  (Ind.)  In¬ 
dependent  (weekly),  of  which 
(Mrs.)  Marjorie  Bi’etz  is  edi¬ 
tor  and  manager. 

The  Henderson  (Ky.)  Glean¬ 
er  &  Journal,  of  which  Mrs. 
Francele  H.  Armstrong  is  pres¬ 
ident  and  editor. 

The  papers  maintain  a  news 
bureau  at  997-999  National 
Press  Building,  Washington, 
with  Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tuf¬ 
ty  as  bureau  chief. 

• 

Reception  for  Millers 

Washington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Miller  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  Vice  President  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Nixon  and  Mrs.  Nixon 
Aug.  21.  The  Millers  stood  at 
the  front  door  with  the  Nixons 
to  receive  guests,  about  40 
newspapermen  and  their  wives 
whom  Mr.  Miller  knew  when 
he  headed  the  AP  bureau  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Miller  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Gannett  Company. 


Reduction  Job 

The  New  York  Times  has 
completed  a  format  change  to 
11-pica  columns.  Reduction  of 
3  points  on  each  column  in¬ 
volved  redesigning  of  headline 
type,  resetting  of  columns  of 
obituaries,  remaking  of  stand¬ 
ing  ad  cuts  and  working  out  a 
new  abbreviation  system  for 
baseball  tables,  etc.  Classified 
pages  and  editorial  page  are  set 
as  before  and  shrunk  to  size  in 
the  stereo  process. 


Confidential 


•  Negotiations 

•  Appraisals  •  Financing 

of 
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BLACKBURN 

Washington,  D.  C. 
JAMES  W.  BLACKBURN 
JACK  V.  HARVEY 
Washington  Building 
STarling  3-4341 


&  COMPANY 

Atlanta 

STANLEY  WHITAKER 
CLIFFORD  B.  MARSHALL 
Healay  Building 
JAckson  5-1576 
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20  Lines- a -Minute 

Equipment  Asked 


Portland,  Ore. 

Talk  about  tape-operated  ma¬ 
chines  that  can  deliver  20  lines 
of  type  a  minute  highlighted 
the  annual  Pacific  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  here 
last  weekend. 

The  Teletypesetter  technique 
has  developed  to  a  point  where 
newspaper  production  men 
should  call  on  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine  manufacturers  for  equip¬ 
ment  capable  of  that  perform¬ 
ance,  Larry  Hendricks  of  the 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune  de¬ 
clared. 

A  TTS  allotter  capable  of  di¬ 
recting  600  lines  an  hour  to  a 
single  machine  is  being  tested 
at  the  Union-Tribune,  Mr. 
Hendricks  reported. 

The  composing  room,  he  said, 
has  devised  a  “rubout”  elimina¬ 
tor.  These  also  may  be  pur¬ 
chased.  Machines  have  been 
raised  to  reduce  fatigue  of 
supervisors,  electronic  monitors 
installed,  and  a  magnetic 
clutch  has  been  placed  in  use. 

Plans  TTS  Test 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  & 
Mirror  News  plans  to  utilize 
two  machines  for  tape  opera¬ 
tions  even  though  they  now 
average  slightly  more  than 
2200  lines  a  shift,  advised  Bill 
Harris,  composing  room  super¬ 
intendent. 

The  2200-line  speed  is  at¬ 
tained  manually  on  two  new 
machines  at  the  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent-Journal, 
Gordon  Dixon  reported. 

Most  floor  speakers  agreed 
that  TTS  operation  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  if  that  manual  opera¬ 
tion  pace  can  be  maintained. 
Comment  indicated  such  out¬ 
put  is  rare. 

The  panel  agreed  with  Don¬ 
ald  Newhouse,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  when  he  asked  if  a 
figure  near  2900  lines  per  shift 
would  not  be  required  for 
economic  feasibility  of  trans¬ 
ferring  to  tape  in  a  plant  pro¬ 
ducing  2200  lines  per  shift  on 
manual  operation. 

Costs  would  have  to  include 
the  added  expense  of  a  monitor 
for  every  four  perforators,  Mr. 
Newhouse  suggested.  His  ori¬ 
ginal  query  on  the  tape  opera¬ 
tion  brought  the  reply  that 
perforator  operation  provided 
“2500  to  3500  lines  per  shift, 
dependent  on  the  efficiency  and 
special  conditions  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  plant.” 

A  TTS  circuit  operated  by 

EDITOR  8C  PU 


Imperial  Valley  Newspapers 
provides  330  lines  per  hour  in 
transmissions  from  El  Centro,  . 
Calif.,  to  Brawley,  the  con¬ 
ference  was  told.  I 

Reports  from  producers  and  I 
figures  emphasized  the  growth  ■ 
of  tape  operations.  There  are 
now  1,093  dailies  and  262 
weeklies  using  TTS,  it  was  ' 
stated. 

ANPA’s  Ink  Service 

The  ANPA  Mechanical  Dfr 
partment  has  set  up  an  ink 
analysis  service,  Richard  Lewis, 
manager,  reported. 

“We  will  test  your  inks  and 
supply  you  information  on  the 
results,”  Mr.  Lewis  said  during 
discussion  of  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  problems. 

The  tests  were  undertaken 
for  spot  color  users  after  the 
department  made  a  random 
selection  of  10  sets  of  ink  and 
found  only  two  of  the  10  were 
acceptable  by  ANPA  stand-  ‘ 
ards,  he  said. 

In  discussions  it  was  stated 
from  the  floor  that  ink  is  a 
“probable”  major  factor  in 
color  reproduction  problems. 

Small  newspapers  are  join¬ 
ing  in  the  move  to  standard  I 
color  and  228  newspapers  have 
now  advised  the  ANPA  bureau 
that  they  are  on  standard,  Mr. 
Lewis  reported. 

Howard  N.  King  of  Inter¬ 
type  Corporation  suggested  ^ 
studies  of  the  “miniaturization  * 
trend,”  better  newsprint,  a  | 
magazine  form  of  newspaper,  | 
and  of  newspaper  quality  — ' 
“the  intangible  thing  that 
makes  a  paper  easier  to  read." 

Deadline  control  is  the  easi¬ 
est  way  to  cut  production 
costs,  E.  C.  Newton,  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian,  said.  He 
urged  the  establishment  of  re¬ 
cord  standards,  especially 
the  “man  hours  per  page”  field. 

Too  few  non-metropolitan 
papers  hold  conferences,  which 
bring  the  problems  of  each 
department  to  the  attention  of 
all,  he  added. 

Wilfred  Woods,  publisher, 
Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World,  and 
teams  representing  various  de¬ 
partments  have  visited  35  cities 
and  travelled  10,000  miles  in 
idea-seeking  travels,  Harlan 
Honeysett  of  that  newspaper 
reported. 

Harry  Machum,  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal,  turned  the  presidential 
gavel  over  to  John  C.  Bonato, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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[Canham  Deplores  Lack 

I 

'  Of  Reporters  Abroad 


Opening  the  seventh  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism  at  the 
new  Boston  University  School 
of  Public  Relations  and  Com¬ 
munications  here  Aug.  26, 
Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
said  the  thinning  of  the  ranks 
of  foreign  correspondents  was 
“deplorable.” 

“Let  us  deplore  the  decline 
that  has  come  over  individual 
American  newspapers  in  respect 
to  the  maintenance  of  corre¬ 
spondents  abroad,”  he  said. 
“There  are  fewer  of  them  than 
there  have  been  since  at  least 
the  time  of  the  first  World 
War. 

“The  quality  of  wire  service 
coverage  and  of  syndicated 
correspondence  has  considerably 
improved,  and  this  factor,  in 
part  at  least,  has  persuaded 
individual  newspapers  that,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  isolated  cases, 
they  can  economize  and  dispense 
with  correspondents  of  their 
own. 

“I  have  relatively  little  com¬ 
plaint  with  the  file  those  few 
correspondents  send.  I  have 
great  complaints  against  the 
judgment  of  editors  who  print 
so  little  of  it  and  who  cut  it 
’  to  shreds. 

\  “The  demand  for  briefer  and 
j  snappier  coverage  has  had 
1  some  effect,  of  course,  in  re- 
!  ducing  the  adequacy  of  the  file 
’)  itself.  But  the  file  that  is  trans- 
;  mitted  remains  a  lot  better  than 
the  file  that  is  printed  in  mo.st 
American  papers.  But  it  does 
lack  diversity.  There  are  just 
not  enough  correspondents 
competing  with  one  another, 
digging  into  odd  and  suspicious 
angles,  producing  copy  that 
will  be  different  from  the  plain 
and  unadorned  wire  service 
dispatch.” 

60  Covering  Trial 

Commenting  on  the  Girard 
,  trial  in  Japan,  he  said  it  was 
“ironic”  that  there  are  60 
American  correspondents  cover¬ 
ing,  and  said  there  was  a 
1  “touch  of  the  old  days”  in  the 
1  stories,  especially  one  concern- 
•  .  ing  a  former  federal  judge 
turned  correspondent.  “There 
.  are  still  trained  seals,”  Mr. 
I  ;  Canham  said. 

I, :  He  contrasted  the  coverage 
given  the  trial  with  the  lack  of 


coverage  of  whether  Japan  is 
going  to  become  a  genuine 
democracy. 

Mr.  Canham  advocated  the 
exchange  of  correspondents 
with  Communist  countries. 
“Open  the  doors  and  turn  the 
tide  of  ideas  in  the  cold  war,” 
he  declared. 

Writing  Monitor’s  History 

Mr.  Canham  disclosed  he  is 
writing  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  to 
be  published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company  on  the  news¬ 
paper’s  50th  anniversary  next 
year. 

“It  is  with  unconcealed 
pride,”  he  said,  “that  I  give 
you  my  earnest  judgment  that 
the  moderation,  calm,  and  good¬ 
will  which  the  Monitor  has 
always  displayed,  except  on 
those  occasions  when  indigna¬ 
tion  was  genuinely  called  for, 
add  up  to  a  more  valid  historic 
version  than  the  intemperate 
and  violent  extremism  of  some 
other  newspapers. 

“The  great  advantage  of  the 
Monitor,”  he  said,  “in  its  task 
of  covering  world  news  accu¬ 
rately  and  adequately,  is  the 
fact  that  it  has  no  vested  in¬ 
terest  except  the  one  plainly 
stated  in  its  title.  And  that 
particular  commitment  does  not 
interfere  with  its  coverage  of 
world  news  in  any  degree,  but 
rather  assists  it. 

“We  strive  to  make  interest¬ 
ing  that  which  is  important. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  journalistic  tasks.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  get  into  the  human 
mind  with  sensation,  scandal, 
passion,  and  disaster.  It  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  difficult  to  com¬ 
municate  to  readers  the  things 
they  ought  to  know  and  think 
about,  but  in  which  they  think 
they  have  very  little  interest. 

“I  do  not  pretend  that  we 
have  succeeded  nearly  as  well 
as  we  should  have  done.  We 
learn  every  day  better  ways  to 
communicate  significant  ideas 
to  people.  The  first  require¬ 
ment,  of  course,  is  to  report 
accurately  and  think  clearly. 
The  instructions  given  by  the 
late  A.  P.  Wadsworth  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  to  his 
newly  appointed  correspondent 
in  Germany,  Terence  Priddic, 
apply  fully  to  the  Monitor.  He 
said:  ‘Just  write  what  you  see, 
accurately  and  charitably.’  ” 


Dr.  Luxon 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

located  at  institutions  with  out¬ 
standing  libraries,  with  na¬ 
tionally  recognized  departments 
in  the  humanities  and  the 
social  sciences,  with  rigid  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  first  two 
years’  work  in  the  liberal  arts, 
with  adequate  budgets  for  the 
journalism  units,  with  staff 
members  interested  and  actively 
engaged  in  research  as  well  as 
in  teaching  and  service,  will 
serve  the  nation’s  newspapers 
and  the  other  media  of  mass 
communication  far  better  than 
1.50  to  175  schools  many  of 
which  are  inadequately  staffed 
and  supported.” 

• 

Copley  Sellinji  TV 
Station  to  Crosby 

Washington 

The  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  dailies  in  California 
and  Illinois,  has  applied  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  for  authority  to  dispose, 
of  its  Los  Angeles  television 
.station  KCOP  for  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  $4,000,000  because  it 
“desires  to  concentrate  on  its 
newspaper  interests  at  this 
time.” 

Bing  Crosby  is  listed  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
purchasing  corporation,  to  be 
known  as  KCOP  Television, 
Inc. 

Actual  physical  assets  of  the 
station  on  replacement  basis 
were  given  as  $2,300,000  as  of 
June  30,  while  cash  and  other 
liquid  assets,  to  be  retained  by 
Copley,  were  listed  at  $1,596,- 
536  on  that  date,  a  $290,933 
decline  from  the  preceding 
January  1. 


Civil  Rights 
Secrecy  Rule 
Eliminated 

Washington 

The  Civil  Rights  Bill  provi¬ 
sion  which  would  jail  and  fine 
newsmen  guilty  of  publishing 
facts  developed  at  executive 
sessions  of  a  commission  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  legislation  was 
dropped  from  the  measure  be¬ 
fore  it  cleared  Congress. 

Creation  of  a  substitute  bill 
with  a  major  change  in  the 
jury  trial  provision  constituted 
new  legislation.  This  made  it 
possible  for  both  houses  to  erase 
previous  action,  including  the 
penal  provisions,  and  to  set  up 
new  language. 

As  the  bill  passed  both 
branches  and  went  to  confer¬ 
ence  it  contained  a  section  pro¬ 
viding  penalities  against  “who¬ 
ever”  make  public  use  of  in¬ 
formation  originating  in  execu¬ 
tive  sessions  of  the  commission. 
Senator  Francis  Case  of  South 
Dakota,  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  proposed  that  the  substi¬ 
tute  bill  define  “whoever”  to 
mean  paid  employes  of  the 
United  States  Government.  That 
excluded  reporters. 

The  House  acted  first,  on 
motion  of  Rep.  Ray  Madden. 

• 

Satellite  Station  Tour 

Savannah,  Ga. 

A  press  tour  of  the  Earth 
Satellite  Tracking  Station  at 
Fort  Stewart  is  scheduled  for 
Sept.  11.  The  two-hour  program 
will  include  a  demonstration  of 
the  use  of  “Minitrack,”  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  radio  angle  tracking  of 
satellites. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspoper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Netespaper  Brokers 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12168  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66, 
I  Calif.  Day  or  Nile  Phone:  EX  1-6288. 

!  SALES  AND  PURCHASE  nefrotiations 
I  handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
I  Service,  Box  8132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

AID  IN  EFFECTING  CONSOLIDA¬ 
TIONS.  Varied  plans  to  meet  individ¬ 
ual  situations.  NEWSPAPER  SERV¬ 
ICE  COMPANY,  601  Georgia  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. _ 

■k  -k  PERSONAL  Service  backed  by  30 
years’  experience  in  the  West.  Stypes, 
Rountree  &  Co..  626  Market  St.,  San 
I  Francisco  5,  California. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Netespaper  Brokers _ 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
in  proven  fields  Herman  Koch,  2928 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it's  the  per* 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'Iliis 
is  why  we  Insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Nevospaper  Broker$ 


THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
66  Adelaide,  Detroit,  Mich.  WO  3-3926. 


OUR  NEW  ADDRESS 
J.  R.  Gabbert  &  R.  K.  Hancock 
Associates.  For  Newspapers 
3709-B  Arlinsrton  Ave. 
Riverside.  California. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  BinRhamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  booRht 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


NORMAN  &  NORMAN,  Inc.,  610 
Security  Bldg.,  Davenport,  Iowa.  Sales, 
Purchases,  Appraisals  handled  with 
care  and  discretion.  Experienced.  For¬ 
mer  newspaper  manager  with  stock 
ownership. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  140  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


_ Publications  For  Sale 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  DAILY.  Chart 
Area  8.  Unopposed.  Grossing  $100,000. 
$36,000  down.  Solid  community.  Show 
financial  ability.  Broker.  Box  3411, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEBRASKA  COUNTY 
SEAT  WEEKLY 

No  compe.ition,  $45,000.  State  ca.sh 
available.  Bailey  -  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton.  Ks. 

SOUTHERl^  CAXIFORNIAlbaily,  w^Tl 
equipped:  good  volume;  great  poten- 
tial.  Earl  McGinnis,  Lii  Jolla,  Calif. 

WEEKLIES— DAILIES 
WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  weeklies  and 
DAILIES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 
If  you  are  planning  to  buy  a 
newspaper  why  not  use  our 
personalized  service? 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  CaL 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rotes  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  (S  50c  per  line  each 
Insertion;  3  times  ®  55c;  2  ®  60c; 
1  ®  6Sc.  Add  20c  hir  Box  Service. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  '"ay  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  6c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  SI5e  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.00;  2  times  @  $1.05; 
1  @  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  aASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 

Agate  1  6  13  26  52 

Lines  Time  Times  Times  Times  Times 
564  $510  $430  $405  $370  $330 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Publications  For  Sale 

Composing  Room 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHING  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITIES  —  Weekly,  $8,500;  weekly. 
$48,000 — $16,000  cash,  balance  10  years  ; 
Weekly  manasrer,  small  investment; 
Weekly  partnership,  $38,000  required 
— all  Chart  3  area.  Weekly,  $60,000, 
Chart  4  area.  Silent  partners  $10,000 
to  $30,000.  Publishers  Service,  Box 

REID  V  BELT  drive  for  Linotyi)e- 
Intertype  with  new  clutch  wheel 
$126.  Make  a  drive  to  go  above  and 
a  drive  to  hang  below.  Reid  Maga¬ 
zine  Racks  81  stock  sizes  or  make  up 
to  suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid,  WILLIAM  REID 
CO.,  2271  Clybourn,  Chicago  14,  111. 

3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

MAGNIFICENT  opportunity  for 

young,  vigorous  executive — with  strong 
editorial  or  advertising  background— 
to  acquire  well-established  prestige 
weekly  in  sectarian  (Jewish)  field. 
Printed  entirely  in  English  from  in¬ 
ception  ;  location  Eastern  seaboard. 
Annual  gross  better  than  $40,000.  Box 

STEEL  COLUMN  RULE 

FOR  shrinking  ads — One  Point  body. 
Hairline  face  top  and  bottom,  any  col¬ 
umn  width  and  height — Send  for  free 
survey  card. 

LEO  W.  HAUSMAN 

107  S.  83  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE :  Multiface  perforator  with 

Publications  Wanted 

five  extra  counting  maKazines — excel¬ 
lent  condition — International  Industries, 

WEEKLY  OR  SMALL  DAILY.  Pr^ 
fer  Chart  Areas  12,  10,  6,  2.  Experi- 

11454  Washington  Blvd.,  Culver  City, 
California. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

1 700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


encedy  successful.  Write  Box  3427, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  BRITISH  EDITION  of  your  period¬ 
ical  or  annual  may  interest  us.  Send 
specimen  and  promotion  literature  to 
Press  Books  Ltd.,  Worcester  Park, 
Surrey,  England. _ 

PUBLISHERS — I  have  requests  from 
several  clients  for  jrood  sound  weeklies 
in  New  York  or  New  Enfrland — irross 
from  $25,000  to  $60,000.  T.  E.  John¬ 
son,  broker.  Pony  Hollow  Road,  New- 
field.  New  York. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Syndicates-Features 


MENCKEN-SHARP,  PYLE-HUMAN 
column  from  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
Canada,  for  U.  S.  readers.  Samples  on 
request.  Box  3406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Syndicates  Wanted 


GOOD  SYNDICATE  WANTED  —  To 
handle  startling  aeries  on  unknown 
people  of  Canada  for  American  read¬ 
ers.  Please  state  coverage.  Box  3417, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Job  Printing 


We  Specialize  in  Newspaper  Printing. 
64-Page  Hoe  Rotary 
Complete  ^rvice — Low  Price. 

Call  LOgan  1-2300  or  Write 
Hammonton  Printing  Co., 

18  S.  Second  St.,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Elxpert  Service — Worid  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
66-69  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  88,  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9776 


PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector,  Moving.  Rebuilding 
Flatbed  Semi-Cylindrical  Tabular. 

7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
I  _ JU  1-0687 _ 

UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIAUZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

THE  NATION’S  Newspaper  Forms 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50.  Write 
for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company, 
P.O.  Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina — 
I  Worid’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
I  Newspaper  Form  Trucks. 


MODEL  14  LINOTYPE.  Serial  19613. 
Mohr  saw,  electric  pot,  two  extra  aux. 
magazines.  Now  oiierating  in  good 
condition.  Make  a  reasonable  offer. 
Evening  Herald.  Shenandoah,  Penna. 

Press  Room 

GOSS  3  Units  and  Folder 
AC  Drive.  End  Feed 
Scott  6  Units  and  Folder 
Substructure,  AC  Drives 
GOSS  8  Units  and  Folder 
ROP  Color,  AC  Drives 
DUPLEX  16  Page  Tubular 
GOSS  6  Units  &  Folder 
Cline  Reels,  AC  Drives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

4  OR  6  UNITS  OF  BEAUTIFULLY 
MAINTAINED  GOSS,  NEW  IN  1924. 
$20,000  SPENT  ON  IT  LAST  6 
YEARS. 

PRINTS  four  colors 
USES  62"  paper  roll 
PAPER  is  end  fed 
CUT-OFF  23  9/16 
PRESS  has  all  NEW  BEARINGS 
PRESS  runs  at  34,000  an  hour 
THREE  folders  (one  used  as  spare) 
ALL  electrical  control  equipment 
TWO  76  HP  Motors 
PRESS  has  automatic  tension  con¬ 
trol 

SPARE  roller  liners  and  many 
other  spare  parts 
FOUR  portable  ink  fountains 
REVERSIBLE  unit  cylinder 

ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA.  ’HMES 
MAKE  US  AN  OFFER. 
CONTACT  MR.  CLARENCE  MOSER. 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40. 
60,  60.  75,  100,  150  H.P.  A.C.  George  C. 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


24  PAGE  OR  48  tabloid.  8-deck  Hoe. 
overhauled  and  in  excellent  condition, 
electric  hoist,  22%  inch  cutoff,  with  or 
without  all  stereo  and  chases  except 
mat  roller.  Now  doing  excellent  job 
printing  16,000  circulation  semi-weekly 
but  being  replaced  with  new  press. 
Available  July  1968.  Granite  (Tity, 
Illinois,  Press-Record. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
With  stereotype  equipment 
16-page  2-to-l  model,  serial  180,  22%" 
cutoff,  straight  half-folder. 

Complete  with  good  rollers,  motor  and 
drive  equipment,  extra  80-hp  motor. 
Metal  pot,  300  pounds,  hood,  pump, 
spout. 

Plate  finishing  machine. 

Vacuum-back  easting  box. 

Curved  router. 

Two  chipping  blocks. 

All  in  extra  good  condition,  available 
immediately,  priced  as  package,  as  is. 

BIG  SPRING  (TEX.)  HERALD 
R.  W.  Whipkey.  Publisher 
FOR  SALE — Goss  Cox-o-type  8-page 
newspaper  press,  late  model,  excellent 
shape.  Available  December  1.  Easily 
removed  from  first  floor  location.  Park 
Region  Echo.  Alexandria.  Minnesota. 


Press  Room 


WE  OFFER  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST 
AND  FINEST  SELECTION  OF  USED 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES.  MANY 
WITH  MODERN  COLOR  FACILITIES. 


24  PG.  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

6  UNITS,  all  reversible,  and  2  Dou¬ 
ble  Color  Decks,  Balloon  Former.  AC 
Drive,  C!omplete  Stereo.  Available 
Summer  1958. 


3  UNITS  SCOTT 

with  2  extra  COLOR  Couples.  Floor 
F^  Press— 23A — Stereo — AC. 
Location:  Portsmouth,  Va. 


6  UNIT  SCOTT 

Multi-type — 22%"  Cut-off.  Leads  for 
SPOT  COLOR.  8-arm  Reels  &  Ten¬ 
sions.  Complete  Stereo. 

Location:  Detroit,  Michigan. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

Floor  Fed,  22%"  Cut-off  A.C.  Steel 
Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  —  Spra; 
Fountains. 

Location:  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


6  or  7  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS - 
223/4" 

ARCH  TYPE  Units  — White  Metal 
Bearings,  Cline  8  Arm  Reels  and  Ten¬ 
sions,  Trackage  and  Turntable.  Avail¬ 
able  Immediately — Located  Detroit. 

16  PG.  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

14  4  %  Pg.  Folder — Stereo — AC. 
Available  Immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  T. 

oxford  7-4590 

UPPER  Balloon-Former  for  Unitubu¬ 
lar.  Lake  New.  Available  Now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
_ Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho _ 

GOSS  SINGLE  WIDTH,  (2  platee 
wide),  16  pages  (32  collect).  Power 
paper  lift.  Price  $20,000.  Stereotype 
equipment,  $6,000.  This  press  is  in 
good  shape  and  is  recognized  as  OM 
of  the  best  newspaper  presses  ever 
built.  Can  be  seen  running  at  Post 
Printing  Co.,  1442  Brush  Street,  De 
troit  26,  Woodward  2-8703.  (Herbert 
Styles). 


HOE  COLOR  PRESS 

Hoe  8-Cylinder  Comic  Press,  21)4' 
cut-off.  Speed  36,000.  AC  drive. 
Stereotype  equipment.  Available  no*. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idsh® 


$14,500— PRESS  AND  STEREO 
A  24-page  press  at  the  price  of  a  used 
8-page  flatbed.  Scott  "Speed  King’’ 
3-deck  press  available  about  April  let 
Prints  2-4-6-8-10-12-14-16-18-20-24  pages. 
Factory  rebuilt  1937.  Color  Cylinder 
for  color  on  4  pages.  220  volt-3-phsse 
—60  cycle  40  H.P.  Motor  Drive.  Price 
$14,500  including  stereo,  but  not  met 
roller.  Write  Anderson  Newspaper!. 
Inc.,  Oakmont,  Allegheny  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Phone  Oakmont  3200. 
MODEir^onLlNOTYPE”  MIXER,  ^r. 
No.  55080.  Blue  Streak  machine 
equipped  4  s’andard  90-chan,  mag!.. 
4  wide  340  chan.  aux.  mags.,  elec,  pot 
Margach  feeder,  new  "Star"  Blower. 
4  molds,  spacebands.  Emerson  AC 
motor  and  power  magazine  shift.  Ex¬ 
cellent  all  purpose  ad  and  displw 
machine.  For  immediate  sale  wiu 
accept  $6250,  dismantled,  crated,  and 
load^  aboard  truck.  Available  n<^ 
Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Co.,  422  " 

I  8th,  Kansas  City  6.  Mo. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Preta  Room 

10  GOSS. 

DOUBLE  WIDTH. 
ROLLER  BEARING  UNITS 

3  Double  Delivery  Folders 
Being  Replaced  by 
Headliner  Units 
Angle  Bars  Over  Each  Unit 
4  Color  Cylinders 
3  Upper  Formers 
Cline  Drives,  Reels  and 
Automatic  Tensions 
Geared  Speed  42,000  P.P.H. 
23-9/16"  Cutoff 
Can  Be  Seen  In  Operation 

at 

CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 
THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

A  Division  of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  Inc. 
5601  West  31st  Street 
Chicago  50.  Illinois 


16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR 

Now  available,  color  cylinder,  com¬ 
plete  set  stereotype  equipment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.  0.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


Following  Equipment  Available  Now !  I 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
CONSOLIDATION 

16  PAGE  Duplex  Tubular  Press  with 
complete  Stereo  including  Mat  Roller, 
Rotary  Shaver,  Sta-Hi,  Turtles,  Chases 
and  Curved  ^uter.  All  A.C.  Press 
has  and  Folder. 

ALSO  MODEL  6  TTS  and  Perforator 

60000  Serial,  Good  Model  14  and  8 

Lino.  All  A.C. 

MAY  BE  seen  in  operation  by  Ap¬ 
pointment  Moorhead  (Minnesota)  Daily 
News. 

RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO.,  INC. 
700  So.  4th  St.  Fe.  S-1116 
Minneaix>Iis  16,  Minn. 


for  sale  and  immediate  delivery 
an  8  page  Duplex  AB  press  #AB762 
equipped  with  quarter  fold  and  a 
Westinghouse — 10  hp — 220—8  phase— 
AC  motor.  In  recent  use,  in  excellent 
condition  and  has  a  new  set  of  rollers 
and  blankets.  For  information  write 
Box  3416.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


4-PRESS  UNITS 

Two  color  cylinders,  three  color  and 
hlack,  22^4'  cut-off,  AC  drive.  1938 
■nodel,  steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.  O.  Box  908  Boise,  Idaho 

_ Stereotype 

Used  Dural  Cha.se8 
8 — 16', 4  X  22^4  type  form,  milled 
for  Autoplate. 

40— IS'Vjg  X  22*4  type  form,  hand 
casting.  Can  be  changed  to 
Autoplate. 

Also  new  Durals — any  size. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co..  Stamford,  Conn. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Stereotype 

GOOD  EQUIPMENT  VALUES 

326- A  Vandercook  Power  Proof 
Press 

No.  1  Rouse  Rotary  Band  Saw 
1-TON  Lino  Furnace  and  Molds 
DUPLEX  Tubular  Casting  Box  A 
Finishing  Machine 

HAND  A  Power  Paiier  Cutters 
26"  to  64" 

10  X  16  CAP  New  Series  Job  Press 
A  Automatics 

26  H.P.  Variable  Speed  A.C.  Press 
Drive 

F'ORM  Tables.  Dump  Trucks 

NEW  Hall  Mat  Rollers 

and  Many  Other  Items 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

GOSS  VACUUM  back  curved  plate 
double  cooled  casting  box.  vacuum 
pump.  Thickness  plate  vie",  cut  off 
22  *i".  Double  ribs.  3  phase  60  c, 
220  V  1*4  HP  1145  RPM  motor.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Spout  and  pump. 
Goss  curved  shaver  and  Hoe  tail  cutter. 
Individual  motors.  The  Leader  Press, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  777,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  16  OXford  7-4690 

LUDLOWS,  Linos,  Intertypes,  mats. 
MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc. 
638  Plymouth  Court.  Chicago  6,  Ill. 

WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available.  Northern  Machine  Works, 
823  N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6.  Pa. 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA’nVES 

277  Broadway.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

16-PAGE  TUBULAR  PRESS  wanted 
within  next  10  months.  Prefer  com¬ 
plete  outfit  including  stereo,  chases, 
etc.  Give  compU-te  details.  Neosho 
(Missouri)  Daily  News. 

WANTED  —  Cline-Westinghouse  90  or 
100  HP,  Type  CW,  F'rame  762-C, 
1200  RPM,  220  volt.  3  phase,  60  cycle 
variable  speed  slip-ring,  sleeve  bearing 
motor  with  outboard  faring  less  bed¬ 
plate.  J.  D.  McCoy,  Independent  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Model  35  Linotype 
in  good  condition. 

THE  LIMA  CITIZEN 

Lima,  Ohio 

WANTED  TO  BUY  good  used  Sta-Hi 
Master  Former,  also  used  junior  pony 
auto  plate,  cut  off  2231.  Contact 
Aim6  Laurion,  publisher.  La  Voix  de 
I’Est,  Granby.  Que.  Canada. 

WANTED  —  Goss.  0>met  or  Flatbed. 
16  tabloid  or  8  full  pages.  BEHRENS, 
70  E  46  St..  N.Y..  N.Y. 

HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 

FOR  A  NEW  VENTURE:  Fm  after 
a  young  advertising  salesman  to  be 
business  manager  of  a  new  weekly 
paiwr  in  New  Jersey,  in  promising 
residential  town  36  miles  from  New 
York ;  easy  commuting.  If  you  have  a 
little  capital  to  invest,  fine ;  if  not, 
fine  too.  In  reply  indicate  where  you 
are  now.  Let’s  talk  it  over.  Box  3536, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

An  important  opening  is  available 
for  an  exiterienced  executive  between 
36-46  as  general  manager  of  a  Daily- 
Sunday  in  the  fifty  to  one  hundred 
thousand  circulation  class.  Only 

newspapers  in  this  top  eastern  mar¬ 
ket.  In  replying  please  give  complete 
detailed  information  as  to  experience. 
Salary  open  to  negotiation.  All  re¬ 
plies  will  be  handled  discreetly  and 
confidentially.  Box  3306,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  controller  with 
adequate  experience  to  handle  duties 
of  76,000  daily  and  Sunday  newspaiier. 
Please  give  full  information  in  reply, 
which  will  be  treated  confidentially. 
Publication  dees  not  now  have  con¬ 
troller.  Box  3306,  Fkiitor  &  Publisher. 

Artists  -  Cartoonists 

CREATIVE  ARTIST— Chart  Area  10 
metropolitan  newspaper  is  looking  for 
a  creative  artist  for  its  news  depart¬ 
ment.  Plea.se  furnish  full  details  of 
background,  experience  and  education 
in  first  letter  to  Box  3531,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Please  do  not  send  samples 
with  first  letter. 

Circulation 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  Circulation  Manager  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Little  Merchant  Plan,  mail, 
promotion,  etc.,  for  Montana  after¬ 
noon,  morning  and  Sunday  operation. 
Give  age,  work  record  and  references. 
Box  8232.  Editor  and  Publisher. 

MAN  WITH  little  merchant  experi¬ 
ence  needed  for  growing  newspaper 
in  Chart  Area  2.  We  are  promotion 
minded  and  want  a  promotion  minded 
man.  Must  be  clean  cut.  Write  Box 
3430,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  experi¬ 
enced  in  national  monthly  field  for 
all  -  Pmtestant  religious  publication. 
Prefer  man  of  evangelical  spiritual 
conviction.  Must  know  how  to  direct 
and  build  several  hundred  thousand 
suhacription  list.  We  are  highly  qual¬ 
ified  editorially  and  well  financed. 
Confidential  to  Box  3525,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

m,D  ESTABLISHED  DAILY^  has 
opening  for  Circulation  Manager.  Ideal 
for  young  man  or  present  district 
manager.  Must  know  ABC  System  and 
how  to  handle  carriers.  Write  Jno. 
Q.  Lambert,  General  Manager.  Natchez 
Democrat.  Natchez.  Mississippi. 

Display  Advertising 

FLORIDA  CTTY  OF  42,000  adding 
man  to  five  man  local  staff.  Must  be 
aggressive  with  layout  and  copy 
ability.  Salary  plus  commission.  Write 
Bo.x  3313.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  immedi¬ 
ate  opea'ng  for  experienced  salesman 
in  Texas.  Starting  salary  depends  on 
ability  and  experience.  Write  giving 
full  details  as  to  experience,  education 
and  salary  expected.  Box  3424,  Elditor 
ft  Publisher. 

We  Need  A  Young  Salesman 

THERE  IS  a  place  on  our  retail  staff 
for  a  salesman  who  may  have  one  or 
two  years  of  experience  but  does  not 
now  have  the  possibility  of  developing 
his  advertising  talent  and  sales  abil¬ 
ity  to  the  fullest.  The  salary  is  very 
good  with  added  compensation  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  many  side  benefits.  Won¬ 
derful  climate  with  the  best  fishing, 
hunting  and  skiing  in  America.  Write 
full  background  of  experience,  and 
education.  Replies  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Chas.  L.  Nicholson, 
Advertising  Director,  Yakima  Herald 
ft  Republic,  Yakima,  Washington. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  some 
editorial  ability  for  growing  suburban 
weekly  with  own  plant.  60  miles  out¬ 
side  of  New  York  City.  This  job  has 
a  definite  future  for  an  ambitious 
man.  Send  full  details  to  Box  3623. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Immedi.tte  opening  for  advertising 
director  of  oldes.  morning  daily  in 
North  Jersey.  Must  have  experience, 
initiative  and  enthusiasm.  Rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man  in  this  fast- 
growing  territory  of  North  Jersey. 
Apply  by  le.ter  to  Henry  A.  Williams, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  33  Church  St., 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  Salesman 
to  secure  new  business  for  progressive 

6- day  daily  near  Los  Angeles.  Prefer 
young  maty  with  Southern  California 
backgraund  who  can  adapt  to  young 
staff.  Many  benefits.  Paid  Insurance 
and  vacation.  Guarantee  $125  week 
including  expenses.  Attractive  Com¬ 
mission  plan.  Position  will  be  filled 
early  in  September.  Write  fully.  Box 
3535.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  S’ALESMAN  capable 
of  handling  larger  accounts  on  daily. 
Chart  Area  2.  Future  advancement 
based  on  ability.  Salary  well  above 
normal.  Box  3522._  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ARE  YOU  SEEKING 
TOP  SPOT  ON  RETAIL 
ADVERTISING  STAFF? 

Man  we  want  must  be  able  to  sell 
retailers  on  HOW  as  well  as  WHY  to 
use  newspapers.  Recent  J-School  Grad, 
could  qualify.  You'll  work  on  leadintr. 

7- day,  mid-west  paper  in  Chart  Area  B 
in  congenial  surroundinjps.  5-day  w€*ek, 
{food  salary  plus  liberal  commission 
plan,  retirement  and  insurance  benefits. 
Air  mail  resume  Kivinir  aRe,  education, 
experience  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  .^500,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

EXPERIENCED  man  to  handle  top 
accountii  on  fast  growing  Interior 
Alaska  daily  in  10,000  bracket.  Prefer 
man  grounded  in  art  and  able  to 
handle  color  layouts.  Top  salary,  two 
bonus  plans,  hospitalization,  life  insur¬ 
ance,  paid  vacations,  travel  expenses. 
Unlimited  recreational  facilities.  Un¬ 
usual  opportunity.  Send  resume,  tear- 
sheets  airmail  to:  Advertising  Director, 
Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Fair¬ 
banks.  Alaska. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for 
experienced  salesman.  Chart  Area  2. 
Selling  ability  foremost  importance: 
copy,  layout  secondary.  Large,  midro- 
politan  daily-Sunday.  Send  complete 
outline  of  experience,  education,  earn¬ 
ings  to  Box  3612.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

All  replies  confldentiaL _  _ 

NATIONTvL^  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  fine,  medium  size  eastern 
daily.  Real  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  you  are  assistant  on 
larger,  or  manager  of  national  on 
smaller  daily.  All  details  to  Box  3621, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  small 
dnily  in  Iowa.  Good  pay  plus  com¬ 
mission.  6-day  week.  Box  3530,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pubiisher. 


Editorial 


AFTERNOON  DAILY,  no  Sunday,  In 
Chart  Area  2,  circulation  7,000,  needs 
young  man  who  knows  sports  and 
who  is  interested  in  handling  straight 
news.  Splendid  opportunity.  Write  all 
in  first  letter.  Address  Box  3332.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisheij _ 

TWO  OR  TTIREE  YEAR  general 
assignment  reporter,  preferably  from 
midwest.  Good  saiary.  best  fringes. 
Write  air  mail,  outline  experience,  to 
Ernie  Hood.  The  Statesman.  Boise, 

Idaho. _ 

DESKMAN  for  unusual,  high  quality 
M-E  60,000  New  England  Daily.  No 
drones  needed.  Guild  shop,  plus  profit 
sharing.  Box  8846,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MANAGING  EDITOR.  Highly  com¬ 
petitive  small  afternoon  daily.  Tough 
job  with  future.  No  chickens  needed. 
Box  3347,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


Editorial 


Editorial 


Editorial 


GENERAL  MANAGER  —  Top  flight 
Executive.  Prefer  large  paper  or 
chain.  Cost  reduction  and  typographic 
expert.  Best  references.  Box  3540, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 
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PUBLISHER-BUSINESS  MANAGER 
TOP  U.  S.  and  European  experience. 
Economical  operator.  Prestige  and 
profit  builder  with  all  -  department 
know-how  including  mechanical  and 
budget  control.  Available  short  notice. 
Top  references.  Box  3538,  Editor  41 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

Working  foreman  for  four  weekly 
and  six-day  daily  in  mountain  re* 
sort  town:  Chart  Area  2.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  have  previous  super¬ 
vision  experience  and  leadership 
ability.  Union  shop.  Box  3422, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Can  prove 
top  calibre  by  past  records.  Available 
now.  Box  3210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS.  (40,000).  A 
Gannett  Newspaper  (union)  needs  2 
operators  and  2  floormen.  $104.50, 
37  Vi  hours,  vacation,  insurance,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  pension.  Apply  James 
Rickard,  The  Commercial-News,  17  W. 
North  St.  _ 


Classified  Advertising 


STEREO  FOREMAN  for  Los  Angeles 
suburban  daily  newspaper.  Good  equip¬ 
ment,  good  pay.  Write  full  particulars 
to  Deane  Funk.  Evening  Outlook, 
Santa  Monica,  California. 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AREA  REPORTER,  car  essential. 
Please  give  full  details  including  salary 
desired,  telephone  number,  first  letter. 
Dave  Regan,  Middletown  Journal, 
Middletown,  Ohio. 


Artists  -  Cartoonists 


TWO  Experienced  reporters  nts-ded  by 
Florida  P.M.  daily.  40-hour  week, 
liberal  Insurance  benefits,  top  working 
conditions.  Write  Box  3542,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  city  desk- 
man  who  has  experience  in  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  head  writing  and  makeup  and 
the  ambition  to  make  a  future  on  one 
of  country’s  fastest  growing  smali 
dailies.  Man  we’re  seeking  will  become 
city  editor  as  fast  as  he’s  able  to  learn 
the  _  community  and  it’s  problems.  If 
you’re  interested,  write  or  call  collect 
to  Richard  E.  Palmer,  News-Herald, 
Willoughby,  Ohio,  WH  2-2100. 


REPORTER  (Lancaster,  Pa.  News¬ 
papers)  Need  man  with  general  news 
experience  for  morning  paper.  Will 
consider  man  with  desk  experience. 
Good  salary  plus  top  employees'  bene¬ 
fits.  Allowance  for  moving  expenses. 
Write  Mr.  Slabach,  8  W.  King  St., 
Lancaster.  Pa.  All  replies  confidential. 
WANTED  —  Sports  writer  for  Ohio 
daily  with  circulation  in  excess  of 
10.000.  Looking  toward  sports  editor¬ 
ship.  Contact  William  T.  Amos,  editor, 
Sidney,  Ohio.  News.  Indicate  salary 
expect^  and  references. 


attractive  Eastern  city  (Chart  Area 
2).  Five-day,  forty-hour  week.  Posi¬ 
tion  open  October  1.  Please  state 
experience  fully  in  first  letter.  Box 
3501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  on  16-18  page 
weekly  for  a  News  writer  and  Adver¬ 
tising  man.  Who  can  handle  Camera 
and  help  in  Advertising  Department. 
Experience  in  News  writing  and  Edi¬ 
torial  is  a  Must.  $125.00  to  start  for 
the  right  person.  Wire  collect  Earl 
Seed.  Clarion.  Rochester,  Michigan. 


MORE  SALES-POWER 
FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS  I 
ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  sign 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pride 
and  happiness  In  their  work — thesi 
are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  200 
daily  papers  report  they've  gained 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  Is  j 
Classified  Advertising.  I 

YOU  get  individualized  attention  in  | 
this  20-lesson  correspondence  course.  I 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and  | 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  o# 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 

TOTAL  FEE,  $66.  For  more  sales 
power,  increased  copywriting  ability 
and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  year 
application  with  initial  $16  payment 
today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  CHassified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ads  Selling  Plana 
2900  N.  W.  79th  Street, 

Miami  47,  Florida 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST— 26.  vet¬ 
eran,  recently  returned  from  two 
years  study  and  travel  in  Eurot^e, 
seeks  position.  No  lack  of  new  ideas : 
location  on  factor.  E’er  resume  and 
samples,  write  Box  3351,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


ADMAN,  16  years  top  midwest  and 
eastern  daily.  Family  man,  32,  Col¬ 
lege,  wanting  permanent  relocation. 
Presently  in  New  York  area.  Box 
3412,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  MAN  desires 
management  training  position  with 
newspaper.  10  years’  experience  on 
all  phases  of  composing  room  work. 
College  graduate.  Union.  Age  27.  All 
replies  answered.  Write  Box  3403, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  POSITION  desired. 
EIxperienced,  successful ;  36,  top  back¬ 
ground.  Now  semi-weekly  manager. 
Former  owner.  Write  Box  8428,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. _  _ 


BEGINNING  REPORTER  for  small 
Ohio  daily.  Will  consider  trainee.  Car 
helpful.  Prefer  single  man.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  beginner  to  learn  all 
phases  of  reporting.  Write  Box  3431, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COPYREADER,  assistant  news  editor 
for  ABC  6038  semi-weekly  with  size¬ 
able  staff.  Good  wage  for  real  com¬ 
petency  and  dependability.  Falmouth, 
Massachusetts,  Enterprise. 

FREE 

MONTHLY  JOB  MARKET  letter, 
with  list  of  available  jobs  and  nation¬ 
wide  employment  conditions.  Bill  McKee 
Birch  Personnel,  69  E.  Madison,  Chi- 

eago,  Illinois. _ 

WOMAN.  Some  experience  preferred, 
will  be  needed  about  September  16  to 
assume  full  responsibility  for  sharp, 
competitive  woman’s  page  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  general  assignment.  Send 
full  details  and  salary  expected  to 
Robert  Thomas,  City  Editor,  Daily 
Dispatch,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 


EDITOR 


wanted  to  take  complete  charge  of 
news  department  of  13.000  midwest 
daily,  non-competitive.  Must  have  mid¬ 
west  background,  previous  experience 
as  editor  or  city  editor,  be  able  to 
proi)erly  direct  staff,  build  news  and 
photo  coverage.  Long  established, 
strong  afternoon  paper.  Age  open. 
Good  salary,  good  future.  Write  full 
details,  complete  resume,  and  back¬ 
ground  in  Box  3432,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Also  give  availability  for  inter¬ 
view  at  our  expense.  Replies  held 
confidential. 

LIBRARIAN.  Good  opportunity  for 
man  or  woman  capable  of  re-organiz¬ 
ing,  increasing  usefulness  of  library 
already  established  on  100,000  daily  in 
South.  Box  3402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAKE-UP  EDITOR.  26-36  age  limit, 
on  morning  paper  in  Texas.  Air  con¬ 
ditioned  office,  life  insurance  and 
I>ension  benefits.  Office  paid  medical 
examination  required.  Write  Box 
3410,  Editor  &  P ubl i sher. 
REPOR’TER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  Prefer 
southerner.  Above  average  pay  if 
qualified  thru  experience,  consider  top 
journalism  grad.  Personal  interview. 
Future.  Matt  Sheley,  (Ireenville 

■  Texas)  Herald- Banner. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER-editor  and  woman’s 
page  writer-editor  needed  on  11,600 
daily.  Contact  managing  editor,  Ros¬ 
well  Daily  Record,  Roswell.  New 
Mexico. 


INDUSTRIAL 

EDITOR 

SEEKING  young  man  to  become 
.-ditor  of  top  flight  industrial 
magazine  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Write  about  company's  opera¬ 
tions,  facilities,  products,  its 
people  and  their  life  in  the 
community.  You  may  be  a  re¬ 
cent  college  graduate  who  likes 
to  write,  has  imagination,  can 
learn  readily,  gets  along  well 
with  people,  and  you  may  have 
some  newspaper  or  magazine 
experience.  Although  magazine 
editorship  and  press  releases  are 
first  line  of  responsibilities,  the 
variety  of  work  in  which  you  can 
participate  is  limited  only  by 
your  time,  initiative  and  ambi¬ 
tion — preparation  of  material 
for  visitations,  recruiting  and 
special  events:  speech  writing: 
newsletters:  financial  reports: 
community  projects  publicity. 
Interesting  work  with  pleasant, 
cooperative  and  college  trained 
associates.  It's  rewarding,  too, 
in  many  ways.  Box  3440,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER  WANTED  on  progressive 
semUweekly,  addins  a  man  to  our 
news  stair.  Give  qualitications  and 
expectations  in  first  letter.  Tuilahoma 
News,  Box  1399,  Tuilahoma,  Tennessee. 

AMBITIOUS  young  man  who  wants 
to  learn  newspaper  reporting.  Sports, 
general  news.  Start  mid-September. 
Daily  Times,  Lakewood,  New  Jersey. 
COPYREADER — Fast,  accurate  copy- 
reader  for  metropolitiin  morning  news- 
pai>er  in  Chart  Area  10,  pi'efer  appli¬ 
cant  under  35.  Furnish  full  details  of 
education,  background  and  experience 
to  Box  3532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
reporter;  GENERAL  ASSIGN¬ 
MENT,  w’anted  for  permanent  position 
on  afternoon  daily.  Journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  or  young  man  with  some  actual 
experience  preferred.  Excellent  salary. 
Write  or  call  collect.  Manager,  Pharos- 
Tribune,  Logansport,  Indiana. 


SINGLE  MAN,  accredited  J  -  school  ! 
graduate,  preferably  one  year’s  weekly 
experience  to  join  prize  winning, 
prosperous,  growing  weekly.  Start  as  I 
reporter.  If  qualified,  will  be  trained  j 
in  phases  of  weekly  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion.  Must  be  capable  of  becoming 
publisher’s  assistant.  Healthy,  no  clock 
watcher.  Give  FULL  details  of  self, 
experience,  draft  status,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  References  required ;  will  be 
checked.  Preference  to  applicants  in 
West;  personal  interview  most  desir¬ 
able.  John  D.  Seater,  Jr.,  Arizona 
Record.  Globe,  Arizona. 

EDITOR,  for  daily,  at  present  small¬ 
est  in  New  York  State  but  with 
significant  potential.  Here  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  join  an  organization  with 
a  program  for  expansion.  Looking 
for  all  round  man,  strong  on  loeal 
news,  who  w'ants  small  town  life, 
upper  Hudson  Valley.  Permanent 
situation.  Write  Oliver  Stalter,  Daily 
Post,  Saugerties,  New  York. 


yiechanical 


WANTED  —  Young  energetic  reporter 
who  can  use  camera  and  cover  general 
assignments.  Experience  desirable  but 
not  essential  if  desire  and  ability  are 
there.  Write  salary  requirements,  per¬ 
sonal  details  and  references.  Don  E. 
Beattie,  Editor,  Ashland  Times-Gazette, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  whhoot  IDENTinCATION 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  August  31,  1957 


..  -.’liat  we 

want.  Go^  solid  background  of  news¬ 
paper  experience,  ability  to  direct  and 
guide  news  staff,  sobriety  and  pro¬ 
gressiveness  are  job  requisites.  We 
want  a  man  who  wants  to  live,  work 
and  eat  newspapering.  We  are  a  con¬ 
servative,  non-sensational  paper  of 
near  26,000  daily  circulation  in  chart 

_ area  2.  We  are  looking  for  an  individ- 

REPORTER  for  progressive  newspa-  ual  who  will  help  us  find  ways  to  im- 
per,  13,500  circulation,  city  of  13,000,  prove  our  paper  continually.  Write 
good  wage  scale,  real  opportunity  for  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Box 

advancement.  Some  desk,  sports  work  3441,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

involved.  Write  Managing  Editor.  REPORTER  for  small  daily  in  Iowa. 

Daily  News,  Norfolk,  Nebraska.  _  Must  know  sports  and  handle  camera. 

REPORTER  Good  opportunity  for  beginner.  State 

Henry  I^^ader,  Courier-News  salary  expected.  Box  3629,  Editor  & 

Plainfield,  N.  J.  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


12  YEARS  WITH  present  employer. 
Now  assistant  circulation  manager 
on  20,000  Horning,  Evening,  Sunday. 
Have  been  district  manager  and 
motor  route  experience.  Wiil  consider 
any  position  if  the  pay  is  right.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chart  Area  3  or  adjoining  states. 
Write  Box  3426,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  I  CAN’T  double  your  circulation 
you'd  better  close  up  shop  1  Increase 
circulation  consistently  successful  in 
metropolitan  areas  can  guarantee  sub- 
stantiai  gains  at  lowest  cost.  Receptive 
to  top  offers.  Box  3516,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Dupatch  •  Production 


The  toughest  job 
in  the  plant  to  fill. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER 
PRODUCTION  AND 
DETAIL  MAN. 

CURRENTLY  with  an  agency  after 
twenty-five  years  in  the  newspai>er 
field,  1  find  the  pace  too  alow  and  am 
anxious  to  get  back  with  a  newspaper. 
Previously  headed  up  the  display  or 
publication  desk  for  a  daily  paper  with 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  circulation 
.  .  .  familiar  with  all  steps  of  news¬ 
paper  production,  advertising  make-up, 
composing  room,  stereotyping,  engrav¬ 
ing  and  pressroom  .  .  .  and  am  capable 
of  setting  up  and  maintaining  an 
efficient  production  department  that 
will  work  harmoniously  with  editorial 
and  advertising  departments.  My  ex¬ 
perience  would  enable  me  to  be  a  more 
than  competent  assistant  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent.  Box  3506, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Display  Advertuing 

Don’t  You  Need  Me? 

Extremely  capable  widow,  late  30’8, 
now  employed,  wants  new  connection. 
Radius  100  miles  Pittsburgh  Pa.,  pre¬ 
ferred.  Successful  classified  manager, 
small  paper :  head  of  Ad  Service,  dty 
paper.  Journalism  degree,  expert  typ¬ 
ographer,  long  experience  advertising 
production.  Know  problems  of  retail 
display.  Box  3212,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

5  YEARS  ASSISTANT  to  National 
Advertising  Manager  on  large  paper. 
Desire  national  manager  spot  on 
smaller  paper.  35,  family  man,  2 
years  college.  Box  3323,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. _ 

AM  READY  to  return  to  daily  news¬ 
paper  field  after  two  years  of  publish¬ 
ing  weekly.  Nine  years  daily  adver¬ 
tising  sales  exiwrience.  College  grad¬ 
uate.  Married  with  three  children. 
Wish  to  locate  central  U.S.  Write  Box 
3543.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INCREASE  YOUR  BUSINESS  I 
Experienced  Ad  Manager,  Weekly  and 
Daily.  Pniven  Producer,  neat  appear¬ 
ance.  J-grad,  single,  30,  vet,  Step-Up. 
Best  references,  ^ek  permanent  future, 
better  income,  as  Salesman  or  Manage- 
mert.  I,ocation  Secondary.  Box  3539, 
Edi*or  ft  Publisher. 

former  retail  MANAGER,  classi¬ 
fy  manager  of  small  dailies  and  re¬ 
tail  and  national  salesman  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily  is  looking  for  a  position 
where  his  advertising  know-how  will 
pay  off  in  lineage  increases  for  the 
paper  and  earnings  for  him.  Prefer 
a  paper  in  the  10  to  25  thousand 
brack"*.  Family  man.  middle  thirties. 
Box  3511,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

GOOD  DISPLAY  advertising  salesman 
wishes  to  return  to  the  metropolitan 
field  where  being  a  member  of  the 
guild  is  not  a  condition  of  employment. 
Completely  familiar  with  Bureau  of 
Advertising  and  George  Newstedt. 
Have  handled  department  store  and 
major  classifications.  Formerly  with 
one  of  the  top  ten  papers  In  the 
country.  Age  35.  family  man.  Box 
5510,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  ADMAN.  16  years  know¬ 
how.  Presently  employed  New  York 
area.  Necessary  pre-requisites  for  top 
slot.  Will  relocate  family  for  right 
opportiini'y.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
I  3.534,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


ABLE  COPYREADER  with  feeling  for 
words.  Can  tighten  copy  quickly.  Slot 
experience.  Will  go  only  to  good  paper. 
Box  3319,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN  AND  REPORTER  capable 
of  handling  any  job  or  assignment 
available  anywhere.  Capable  of  doing 
more  than  expected.  Fine  record.  Box 
3304,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


♦•EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  from  coast-to-coast  at  no 
charge  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or 
Wire  MIDTOWN  AGENCY,  130  West 
42  St..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  WI  7-5745. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT  seeks 
teaching  post  year  ’57-’58.  Box  3312, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


MANAGING  EDITOR— 20,000-50,000 
class.  Minimum  $9,000.  Now  100,000 
class.  News,  some  circulation.  Super¬ 
visory  both.  BJ,  MU  ’50,  wed.  34. 
Spirit  contagious.  Box  3309,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

EDITOR 

Seven  years  magazine  and  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  reporting,  rewrite,  copydesk, 
layout,  picture  work,  editing.  Now 
editing  house  organs  as  free-lancer. 
Creative  and  dependable.  Married,  30, 
J-Grad,  Navy  vet.  Box  3336,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  WOMAN 

available  September  1.  University  of 
Missouri  graduate.  All  around  e.xpcri- 
ence  in  editing  and  writing  news, 
features,  editorials  and  handling 
women’s  page,  book  reviews,  food 
and  entertainment  columns.  Will  con¬ 
sider  job  on  newspaper  and/or  indus¬ 
trial  or  trade  journal  or  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Would  appreciate  resume  of  job 
in  first  letter  including  starting  salary. 
Box  3344,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE  IN  EUROPE:  Report¬ 
er  and  Photographer  leaving  about 
September  15.  Experienced  features. 
8|>ot  news,  8i>ecial  assignments.  Box 
3330,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SMALL  DAILY  MANAGING  EDITOR 
Hatful  of  award-winning,  circulation¬ 
building  ideas.  Family  man,  39,  10 
years’  varied  daily  editorial  experience, 
wants  small  daily  managing  editors 
I>ost.  Substantial  investment  cash  for 
right  situation.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
6,  2  or  Wisconsin,  Box  3353,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


A  1957  JOURNALISM  graduate  de¬ 
sires  employment  in  California  around 
Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  editorial  or  public  relation 
work.  Veteran,  28  years  old,  single 
with  two  years  experience  on  weeklies 
and  large  daily,  ^x  3404,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


’54  FORD  and  ’57  furniture  belonging 
to  *55  Wisconsin  graduate  (and  wife) 
would  like  to  move  back  into  report¬ 
ing.  Spent  a  year  in  industrial  editing, 
realized  error,  want  daily  reporting 
from  now  on.  Write  crisply,  accur¬ 
ately  of  men  and  events.  Biggest 
northern  daily  possible.  SDX ;  resume 
on  request,  ^x  3434,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. 

NEWSMAN,  now  in  Public  Relations, 
wants  return  as  editor  small  daily  or 
weekly.  Unusual,  circulation-getting 
ideas.  Work  at  reporters  pay  during 
trial.  Box  3419,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

35- YEAR-OLD  newspaperman,  em¬ 
ployed  in  agricultural  publications 
field,  seeks  to  return  to  newspaper. 
Journalism  school  graduate,  familiar 
with  all  newsroom  jobs,  can  use 
Speed-Graphic.  Married,  two  children. 
Box  3437,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

ENGLISHMAN,  26,  5  years  reporting 
experience  English  and  Canadian  dailies 
and  weeklies  seeks  position  where 
talent  and  enthusiasm  matters.  Michael 
Martin,  Hotel  Belleclair,  Broadway  at 
77  St.,  Now  York  24.  N.  Y. 


BE  SURE  YOUR  LETTER  IS  AD¬ 
DRESSED  TO  THE  rORRECT  BOX- 
NUMBER. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


PACKAGED  DEAL  | 

Are  you  the  editor  or  publisher  of 
a  newspaper  with  circulation  between 
20,000  and  200,000  who  is  thinking  of 
expanding  this  fall  ?  Possibly  you’d 
like  to  establish  a  new  bureau.  Maybe 
you  want  to  enlarge  your  present  stall. 
YOU’RE  our  target  1 
WE’D  like  to  offer  a  packaged  deal: 
two  newsmen  and  a  photographer. 

Our  collective  experience: 

•ALL  PHASES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
•POLICE  REPOR'nNG 
•CTTY  HALL  BEIAT 

•PUBUC  SERVICE  FEATURES 
AND  SERIES 

•INVES’HGA’nVE  REPOR’nNG 
•EDITORIALS 

•SPORTS  REPORTING 
•DAILY  COLUMN 
•LAYOUT 

WE’RE  looking  for  an  op^rtunity  to 
demonstrate  experience,  ability,  youth, 
vitality  for  liberal,  responsible  news¬ 
paper. 

For  Resumes,  write  Box  3418, 
EMitor  ft  Publisher. 


WIRE  OR  NinVS  EDITOR  on  medium 
sized  P.M.  daily.  9  years  experience 
reporter-photographer,  copydesk,  wire, 
news  editor.  Steady,  reliable,  sober. 
No  floater.  B.J.  Missouri  U.,  34,  fam¬ 
ily  man,  veteran,  $125.  Box  3416,  fkli- 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

YOUNG  JOURNAUSM  GRADUATE 
now  on  a  weekly.  Wants  connection 
with  a  daily  in  (^hart  Area  6.  Prefers 
sports.  Box  3420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER 

with  newspaper  and  magazine  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  general  assignment  spot  on 
daily  in  Chart  Areas  2,  6.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  College  graduate.  35,  married. 
Box  3541.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  15,000  a.m.,  2-man 
d<'partment,  city  of  35,000,  seeks  similar 
position  on  larger  paper  or  prominent 
staff  job.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  1,  2. 
3  or  6  but  will  move  anywhere  if  the 
opportunity  is  right.  Box  3544,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


STYMIED  sports  editor  seeks  college 
sports  publicity  or  job  on  alert  daily. 
J-grad,  .30,  family.  Experienced  writ¬ 
ing  major  sports,  column,  layout.  Go 
anywhere  for  opportunity.  Box  3545, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZING 

Young  married  newsman,  an  Ivy 
League  grad  who  edited  high  school 
weekly  and  college  daily  and  has  writ¬ 
ten  for  largo  and  medium-sized  Metro¬ 
politan  papers,  seeks  post  with  a 
weekly  or  small  daily  in  Chart  Area 
2.  Prefers  Jersey.  I’ve  a  lot  of  ideas, 
can  add  zing  to  writing,  editing,  make¬ 
up  and  layout.  Box  3537,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


A  E'LORIDA  JOB  in  newspaper  or 
public  relations  by  college  grad.  Marine 
vet.  35.  with  7  years  sports  editing 
and  news  experience.  Will  move  family 
and  buy  property.  Box  3508,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

COPYREADER 

12  years  top  experience.  Single.  32, 
sober,  J-grad,  Chart  Area  12.  Box 
3520,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DEADENDED  on  successful,  smug, 
sluggish  midwest  100,000  daily;  seek 
enterprising,  forthright  daily  where 
good  work  is  demanded  and  appreci¬ 
ated.  Reporting  or  desk.  J-grad,  five 
years  dailies,  two  AP.  References. 
Plea.sant  city,  no  South.  Box  3505, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

DESKMAN  ready  for  a  better  job. 
Copyreader  on  100,000  p.m.  for  past 
3  years.  Have  also  worked  wire,  make¬ 
up,  sports.  Prefer  p.m.  in  Chart  Areas 
3,  4.  5,  9.  10.  Box  3504,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

EDITOR — 3.000  class  California  daily. 
Wants  to  do  real  job  on  larger  paper. 
Chart  Area  11  or  12.  Box  3509,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

GOOD^RELIABLE  REPOR’TER  loolT- 
ing  for  assignment  in  New  York  City 
area  or  California.  Have  worked  both 
I'oa-fs.  Vet.  married.  28,  BA  J-Grad. 
Box  3.514,  Editor  ft  Piiblisber. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


FORDHAM  JOURNALISM  GRAD 
with  metropolitan  daily  experience 
available  in  early  October  for  New 
York  area  editorial  position.  Married, 
vet,  car.  Box  3503,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  WANT  TO  BE  EDITOR  of  small 
city  daily.  Chart  Areas  3-5,  9-12.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  phases  editorial,  15  years, 
large,  small  dailies.  Age  36,  married, 

3  suns.  Looking  for  permanent  spot. 
Interested  salary-stock  or  profit-sharing 
deal.  Box  3519,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

J-GRAD,  solid  training  plus 
experience,  wants  reporting 
(general  assignment  of  sports) 
or  copy  desk  position.  Veteran, 
willing  to  locate  anywhere. 

Box  3526,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR,  NATIVE 
SPANISH  or  English,  advertising 
background,  knowledge  exports,  experi¬ 
ence  technical  and  scientific  subjects,^ 
travel  if  necessary,  $8,000  start.  Pres-’ 
ently  Spanish  Editor  Trade  Magazine. 
Who  wants  TOP  man  some  or  com¬ 
bination  above  capacities?  Box  3513, 
Editor  &  Publisber. _ 

MAN-WIFE  WRITING  TEAM.  News 
and  features.  Industrial  publications. 
Publicity.  Public  Relations.  CALI¬ 
FORNIA.  Box  3527,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ 

MATURE  J  -  GRAD  trainee  wants 
variety  job  with  small  town  printer- 
editor.  Sid  Blum.  2166  Broadway, 

New  York  24,  N.  Y. _ _ 

REPORTER,  23,  RARING  TO  GO  on 
his  first  job.  Trained,  alert,  inquisitive. 
Leaves  Army  October  5.  BA-Columbia, 
MJ-Mis.souri.  Battalion  PIO  man  in 
Army.  Prefer  New  York  City  area. 
Chart  Areas  1,  2.  Box  3507,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

TALENT  COUNT?  Young  man  witli 
two  years  writing  experience  wants 
job  on  daily.  One  year  as  city  reporter, 
oil  editor  for  small  daily.  Year  in 
public  relations  for  state  bureau  and 
work  on  service  newspaper.  Veteran. 
Can  use  press  camera.  Have  car.  Send 
complete  details.  Clippings  on  request. 
Box  3518.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


VET,  36,  J-GRAD.  Two  years  small 
daily.  Six  years  large  Publications  de¬ 
partment  electronic  firm.  Experienced 
makeup,  layout,  heads,  rewrite,  sports, 
editorials,  technical  writing.  Publica¬ 
tions  pr^uction.  Some  photo.  Have 
Speed  Graphic,  car.  Relocate  overseas 
if  job  suits.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  4, 
9.  10,  12.  Box  3517,  Editor  ft  Publisber. 


_ Mechanical _ 

HERE  IS  A  FAMILY  MAN  that  is  a 
very  ambitious  newspaper  man  of  30, 
who  has  worked  in  23  composing  rooms 
to  get  good  ideas  on  production  cast. 
Would  like  to  train  under  composing 
room  foreman  to  get  experience  and 
responsibility.  Can  furnish  recommen¬ 
dations.  Prefer  Chart  Area  12.  Box 

3533,  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ _ 

WILL  CONSIDER  position  as  stereo¬ 
type  supervisor  on  metropolitan  daily 
or  weekly  in  south  or  west.  In  a 
position  to  furnish  the  very  best  of 
equipment.  Proven  experience  that 
dates  back  twenty-five  years.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars,  write  Joe  F.  Lusk, 
C.  P.  A.,  1191  E.  Broadway,  Louis- 

ville,  Kentucky. _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  or 
assistant  to  production  manager  for 
daily  newspaper.  Ability  to  handle 
and  supervise  men.  Age  35.  15  years 
experience  on  large  metropolitan  daily. 
Hold  B.  A.  degree  in  business.  Union. 
Prefer  western  states.  Box  3502,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS— Boon  to  any 
company.  5  years  newspaper  central 
New  Jersey.  6  years  industrial  film 
writing  and  editing.  Solid  family  man 
— diligent  worker.  Available  for  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  3515,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS.  Experienced. 
Writing  and  editing.  Newspaper  and 
industrial  publications.  Married.  29. 
CAi.IFORNIA.  Box  3528,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


By  Robert  L'.  Brown 


Early  in  the  Summer  the  showed  the  shock  and  grief  of 
photo  services  distributed  a  his  wife. 

picture  of  an  exhausted  and  A  reader  of  the  Tribune, 
distraught  Korean  War  bride  which  displayed  both  pictures 
en  route  from  her  native  land  in  four-column  size,  questioned 
to  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  where  the  good  taste  of  the  editors  in 
her  soldier  husband  had  been  using  them.  “There  was  no 
critically  injured.  It  was  a  reason  for  these  pictures.  Shots 
heart-rending  photo  which  in-  of  the  accident  scene  and  of  the 
eluded  the  couple’s  year-old  son  bullet-riddled  bandit  car,  yes; 


in  tears. 

A  reader,  editor  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  publication  and  former 
newspaperman,  sent  us  a  clip¬ 
ping  of  the  photo  wdth  the 
comment  that  this  “illustrates 
a  flagrant  abuse  of  ‘freedom 


this  is  news.  Of  an  agonized 
patrolman  and  his  grief- 
stricken  wife,  no;  this  is  sen¬ 
sationalism,”  he  wrote. 

“A  few’  sadistic  individuals 
may  have  enjoyed  these  pic¬ 
tures.  A  majority  of  your 


KEEP 

SHUT 


"Pop.  wKat  was  the  morgue  like  years  ago?" 


of  the  press.’  Unfortunately,  readers,  I  would  suggest,  did  ;  j 

one  doesn’t  have  to  look  too  not,”  he  continued.  “Their  ef-  to  be  shielded  from  the  truth  entirely  more  pleasant  and  well 


long  to  see  such  invasions  of  feet  on  the  family  and  friends  is  a  quite  serious  social  delin-  ordered  place^  than  it  really  is 
individual  rights  by  news  pho-  of  the  officer  involved  can  only  quency  which,  if  confronted  one  in  which  we  can  relax 
tographers  and  new’smen.  I  re-  be  imagined.  and  overcome^  by  the  genteel  because  all  our  problems,  in- 

call  another  example  some  time  “This  is  not  an  isolated  in-  people  of  this  world,  might  eluding  law  enforcement,  are 

ago  show’ing  a  man  of  90-plus  stance.  Tribune  photographers  make  our  civilization  much  either  ignored  or  reported  in 

shaking  his  cane  in  defiance  at  consistently  catch  grieving  hus-  better  balanced  and  emotion-  terms  of  bullet-riddled 

photographers  taking  a  picture  bands  and  wives  at  the  scene  ally  secure?  mobiles  instead  of  bullet-riddled 

of  him  against  his  will  w'hile  of  an  accident,  drowning  or  “I  would  argue  that  Mit-  human  beings.  ^  r>  u 

he  was  leaving  a  plane  follow’-  similar  tragedy,  and  show’  un-  chell’s  desire  not  to  ^e  bad  We  agree  w’ith  Prof.  Geiald 
ing  his  first  air  trip.”  know’ing  victims  in  a  state  of  news  in  print  is  one  innocent  that  the  word  sensationalism 

He  said  he  “fails  to  see  the  shock  and  pain.  These  pictures  but  important  aspect  of  human  had  been  misused  in  this  in¬ 
excuse  for  taking  and  publish-  are  often  in  questionable  taste.”  unwillingness  to  accept  respon-  stance.  In  spite  of  the  desire 

ing  photographs  of  individuals  The  Tribune  printed  this  sibility  for  dealing  with  un-  of  some  people  to  ignore  or 


against  their  will — w’hen  the  letter.  W’hile  the  immediate 
new’s  interest  is  personal  to  subject  w’as  “good  taste”  there 


begin  with.  ...  It  confirms  the 
idea  that  some  new’s  folk  are 
just  public  practitioners  of  the 
disrespected  and  malicious 
hobby  usually  associated  w’ith 


W’as  also  the  implication  again 
of  “right  of  privacy.” 


pleasant  problems.  The  Trib-  overlook  unpleasantness,  there 
une’s  pictures  simply  made  are  times  when  the  ugly  facts 
clear  to  us  the  nature  of  our  of  life — in  this  case,  the  high 
obligation  to  Patrolman  and  cost  of  law  enforcement— 
Mrs.  Canfield.  Should  we  object  should  be  portrayed  for  all  to 
to  that?  see. 

“The  same  gentleness  of 


Two  days  later  the  Tribune 

nasty  oFd**  won^en""with  7ong  received  a  letter  in  defense  of  spirit  that  wishes  to  censor  un-  TV  Writer  Named 
noses  on  opposite  sides  of  a  ^  ^  pleasant  pictures  of  this  type 

backyai’d  fence.”  printed.  The  author  was  J.  often  also  wants  to  censor  un- 

To  most  editors,  these  pic-  Gerald,  professor  of  pleasant  and  upsetting  political  Arthur  Grace,  staff  reporter 

tures  fall  in  the  cateeorv  of  the  University  economic  news  because  for  six  years,  has  been  assigned 

-  *  -  of  Minnesota.  _i__  —  j —  i -  ^  ,  •  .  „ 


Miami,  Fla. 


human  interest.”  They  do  not  ^'imnesowi.  these  also  can  produce  human  as  television  writer  on  the 

use  them  disresnectfullv  or  acknowledged  despair.  It  is  a  short  step  and  Miami  Daily  News.  He  joined 

_ _ r  ! _ ViL  that  the  first  letter  W’as  “in  the 

general  tradition  and  clearly  is 
motivated  by  feelings  and 
sensibilities  of  a  high  order.” 


with  any  sense  of  prying.  They 
represent  part  of  life’s  drama. 
Probably  a  case  could  be  made 
for  “invasion  of  privacy”  in 
some  of  them.  But  it  is  our 
guess  that  the  tragic  ones  have 
prompted  many  helpful  and 
sympathetic  hands  to  be  offered 
which  otherwise  would  not  have 
been  there. 


a  quick  one  from  that  position  the  paper  after  graduating 
to  a  standard  of  news  values  from  the  University  of  Miami 
which  makes  the  world  seem  an  in  1951. 


Last  week  the  subject  came 
up  again  in  connection  with 


But  he  urged  all  with  similar 
views  to  examine  the  basis  of 
their  attitude  “to  determine  if 
it  is  not,  in  fact,  unconsciously 
but  actually  contrary  to  the 
best  interest  of  all  of  us.” 

He  noted  that  the  first  letter 
“asks  that  readers  be  deprived 
of  the  really  important  news 
in  this  affair — that  a  policeman 


ALLEN  KANDER 


two  photos  taken  hy  Mivnea-  shot  down  in  line  of  duty  is  a 
polis  Tribune  photographers  human  being  full  of  pain, 
and  also  distributed  by  a  photo  anxiety  and  defeat  and  that 
sei’vice.  They  resulted  from  a  his  suffering  is  for  all  of  us 
gun  battle  in  which  one  police-  who  are  under  his  protection, 
man  was  killed  and  a  second  The  additional  picture  of  Mrs. 
badly  wounded  then  run  over  Canfield  simply  makes  more 
by  the  auto  of  the  fleeing  gfun-  truthful  the  account  of  the  in¬ 
men.  The  picture  showed  the  cident  the  paper  gave  to  its 
wounded  officer  on  a  stretcher  readers.  .  .  . 
in  great  pain.  The  second  “Could  it  be  that  this  desire 
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Can  answer 
these  qnestions 
about  taxes? 


Prim,  d  in  U.  S.  A. 


Q!  Do  you  pay  taxes  in  your  elec¬ 
tric  bill? 

A.  ^'es.  In  fact,  about  23<*  out  of 
every  dollar  on  the  average  family 
elev'tric  bill  goes  for  taxes. 


Ql  Does  everyone  pay  this  much 
tax  in  his  electric  bill? 

Al  No.  Several  million  American 
families  and  businesses  pay  a  far 
smaller  tax  — only  a  fraction  of  the 
tax  you  and  most  people  pay. 


Ql  who  are  these  "privileged" 
people? 

A.  People  who  get  electricity  from 
federal  government  electric  systems. 


Qi  why  don't  they  pay  the  same 
taxes  you  pay? 

A.  A  strange  twist  in  federal  law  ex¬ 
empts  them  from  paying  most  of  the 
taxes  in  electric  hills  that  you  pay 
because  they  pet  their  electricity  from 
federal  electric  systems. 


Ql  Isn't  that  unfair?  Shouldn't 
every  American  pay  his  fair  share 
of  taxes? 

Al  Yes.  American  standards  of  fairi 
play  call  for  each  citizen  to  pay  his 
fair  share  of  taxes. 


America’s  Independent  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies” 

*Company  nama*  on  requaat  through  this  magazino 


} 


Power  Packed  Punch 

...  in  the  South’s  1  st, 
the  Nation’s  10th 
wholesale  market.  ^ 


Naturally  you  cover  Memphis  when 
you  place  advertising  in  CAPS.  The 
morning  Commercial  Appeal  offers 
you  79.1%  coverage  of  the  city  of 
Memphis  alone — evening  Press-Scim¬ 
itar  gives  you  70.0%  coverage,  while 
the  Sunday  Commercial  Appeal  cov¬ 
ers  92.2%  of  all  Memphis  families. 
But  you  get  more,  much  more,  than 
the  capital  city  of  the  Mid-South. 
How  much  more?  60.5%  family  cov¬ 
erage  in  the  62  cities  where  21/2 
billion  dollars  of  buying  power  is 
concentrated.  That's  why  95.8%  of 
all  national  advertisers  use  both 
Memphis  newspapers.  It's  perfect  for 
Memphis-Mid-South  market  cover- 
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